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PREFACE 


Tis volume of the Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British 
Museum, the seventh of the series, deals with the coins issued 
by native rulers from the earliest times to about A.D. 300, The 
coins of the foreign invaders of this period were described in the 
Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythie Kings. 

The size of the coins is given in inches and tenths, and the weight 
in grains. Comparative tables with other systems of measurement 
are given at the end of the volume. 

The proofs of the text have been read by Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, and of the 
Introduction by Sir Richard Burn, C.S.I., to both of whom I am 
indebted for many suggestions. L have also to express my gratitude 
to Sir George Hill, K.C.B., for his stimulating interest in the work 
while Keeper of Coins and Director and Principal Librarian. 

Considerable pains have been devoted to the many special types 
‘used in the volume, and their success is due to the draughtsmanship 
of Mr, C. O. Waterhouse of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, and to the staff of the University Press, Oxford. 

The text of the Catalogue was in print five years ago and 
‘a number of rectifications and additions appear in the Introduction. 


June 30, 1936. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. THE present volume of the Catalogue of Indian Coins deals 
with the ‘Coins of Ancient India’. It covers the coins from the 
earliest period to about a.p. 800 ; its scope is that of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India and the coins described in 
it are largely from his collection. 


§ 2. The coins fall into two main classes, uninscribed and un- 
attributed, and inscribed or otherwise capable of attribution, with 
some degree of accuracy, to some particular period or area, The 
former may be divided into four classes, and the latter form one 
Part. The Catalogue may therefore be arranged under five 
heads :— 


§ 3. Part I contains several classes of early silver coins distin- 
guished from the well-known punch-marked coins by the fact that 
they have only a single type. 

Part II contains the very large series of ‘ punch-marked’ silver 
coins, the most characteristic of the early coins of India, which 
have regularly on one side a group of five punches found in a great 
variety of combinations, and on the reverse have one or more 
punches, usually different from those found on the obverse. 

Part III consists of the equally numerous, though not so varied, 
early cast copper coins, which cannot be attributed to a definite 
area or period. 

Part IV contains certain unattributed early punch-marked copper 
coins found in Northern India which, like the cast coins, cannot 
be definitely attributed. . 

Part V contains, alphabetically arranged, the coins which have 
been attributed to particular dynasties or districts on the authority 
of their inscriptions, types, or provenance; in the latter case the 
attribution is usually based on the authority of Cunningham, 
whose unequalled experience of such matters gives unusual weight 
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to any pronouncements of his, even when detailed evidence of his 
reasons is not available. They may be conveniently referred to as 
‘Tribal Coins’. 

§ 4. In dealing with the coins of ancient India we are at once 
faced with the difficulty that there is an unparalleled lack of 
historical, geographical, and chronological data which might enable 
us to arrange the coins of a dynasty in order, or in any way to 
check suggested attributions. Literary and epigraphic sources 
alike can do little to help us. The evidence of provenance which 
would often be of value has unfortunately not been recorded in 
such detail as to be useful for chronological purposes, although it 
yields a certain amount of vague geographical information. 
Cunningham’s attributions in his Coins of Ancient India are 
valuable in this connexion as being based on his long experience, 
even when not fully documented. There are, however, certain 
known facts which enable us to do something for the chronological 
arrangement of the earliest Indian coins. 

§ 5. The earliest literary reference to Indian coinage is the state- 
ment of Quintus Curtius, Vit. Alex. viii. 12, 42, that Omphis, king 
of Taxila, presented eighty talents of coined silver (argentz signate 
lexa talenta) to Alexander the Great, which has generally been 
taken as evidence of the existence of coinage in India about 
325 B.C.’ 

The inscriptions of Asoka, which can be dated closely, yield 
a mass of epigraphical material with which the rare legends on 
early Indian coins can be compared from the point of view of 
chronology. Later definitely datable inscriptions are also of value 
in this connexion, especially such as contain names that can be 
identified with the issuers of coins. 

§ 6. One chronological fact of the highest value is that Pantaleon 
and Agathocles copy copper coins of native Indian fabric of a type 
associated with Taxila, so that one type at least of the extensive 

) We cannot follow Thomas (P.E., i. 223) and Cunningham (Num. Chron., 


1873, p. 211) in finding a similar allusion in ypyyara drnpibunoay of Arrian, 
Alex. Anab. 6. 16. 
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coinage attributed to this city was in existence c. 200-180 B.c. It 
is equally certain that the silver coins of the Audumbaras Maha- 
deva and Rudravarman are copied from hemidrachms of Apollo- 
dotos I Soter, and occur in finds with them, while on the silver 
coinage of Dharaghosa, the type of Visvamitra is certainly copied 
from the Heracles on coins of Lysias and Zoilus. The silver coins 
of the Kuninda Amoghabhiti are also found with Indo-Greek hemi- 
drachms of the second half of the second century B.c., and although 
their types are Indian, it is impossible to deny that they are influenced 
by the Indo-Greek hemidrachms. These few round silver coins are 
in striking contrast alike to the mass of copper coins among which 
they were issued, and in style and types to the silver punch- 
marked coins of ancient India. 

§ 7. Another interesting point is the illustration of coinage on 
the Bharhut Stupa of about the middle of the second century B.c. 
and on the Mahabodhi Stupa at Bodh Gaya of about 100 B.c. 
The sculptures in each case illustrate the Buddhist legend of the 
purchase of the Jetavana garden at Sravasti, the owner of which 
fixed the price at the amount of money that would cover the 
garden. In the sculpture we see the garden being paved with 
coins, which it is interesting to note are mainly square. Whether 
the artist knew of square coins in his own time or thought that 
square coins were in use in Buddha’s time is a question which is 
* not important, as square and round punch-marked coins seem at 
all times to have been issued together, although some mints tend 
to prefer one shape and some another. 


Part I. 
VARIOUS EARLY SINGLE TYPE SILVER COINS. 

§ 8. Class I. The first place in the Catalogue is given to a series 
of silver coins which can be shown to belong to an early period 
in the history of North-Western India. These are thick, slightly 
bent bars of silver stamped with: wheel or sun-like designs, double 
on the larger denominations and single on the others. The general 
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type is the same on all, but they vary in the insertion of an extra 
bar or pellet. It is probably to be connected with the six-armed 
symbol (§ 19) usually found on the punch-marked silver. The 
following variants of the type are found: 


SR SRE ae SE O78 


The interesting feature about these pieces is that they are 
struck on a Persian standard and represent double sigloi or staters, 
half- and quarter-sigloi. The siglos does not seem to be known. 


§ 9. We know a little more about the provenance of these coins 
than is usual with early Indian coins. Setting aside Cunningham’s 
specimens, which may have come from anywhere in North India, 
the Museum specimens from the Stubbs, Grant, and Whitehead 
collections point to the North-West, and Mr. Whitehead’s specimens 
were purchased in Rawal Pindi. Specimens were found in an early 
stratum of Taxila with punch-marked coins, and the same site 
yielded punch-marked coins with a gold coin of Diodotos." Others 
were found in the Bhir mound at Taxila in a pot with punch- 
marked silver coins, a worn siglos, and coins of Alexander the 
Great and Philip Aridaeus.* Like the siglos, they were in a worn 
condition compared with the rest of the find. There are three 
specimens in the Indian Museum, Cuat., p. 136, nos. 4—6, weighing 
169, 165-8, 174-1 grains, and six in the Supplementary Cat. (1923), 
p. 8, nos. 127-82, of similar weights. The coins of which the 
provenance is definitely known all came from that part of India 
which lay within the bounds of the Persian empire, from the end 
of the sixth to the middle of the fourth century B.c. As to the 
date of these pieces they are undoubtedly early, as the above- 
mentioned Taxila finds suggest, and the date of their issue may 
very well fall within the period of Persian influence in India or 
Afghanistan. We would suggest that they belong to the fourth, 

1 Archaeological Survey Reports, 1912-13, p. 42; 1919-20, p. 23; 1920-1, 


pp. 21-22. 
2 Tbid., 1924-5, pp. 47-48. 
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or even fifth, century B.c., and that it may have been pieces such 
as these rather than the usual punch-marked coins that Omphis 
presented to Alexander the Great. 


§ 10. Class 2 consists of a series of small oblong pieces with 
plain reverse and a single type on the obverse of which two 


ete | eats = . 2 
varieties are known, ee and Se™fec. There is no definite 


record of the provenance of any specimens, but the Cunningham, 
Thomas, and Grant collections point to North India in the wide 
sense as distinct from South India, while the absence of specimens 
in the Whitehead Collection suggest they are not from the Panjab. 
The region of the United Provinces is therefore suggested. These 
pieces are all half-karsapanas and no corresponding wholes appear 
to be known. 


§ 11. Class 3 consists of a series.of rude pieces with plain reverses 
represented in the Museum only from the Cunningham and White- 
head collections, which suggests Northern or rather N.W. India 
as their place of origin. One® of Cunningham's specimens came 
from Mathura. The central feature of the obverse type is a 


cat-like animal on a hill, b~ <5 which suggests the x. so 


common on certain types of A eee coins, but the animals 
clearly belong to different species. Various symbols are found in 


the field on the right, such as °% & ™ b fr. Two 


varieties are distinguished ; the commonest has an uncertain object 
above which looks like a fish, but may be a rising sun. The second 
variety has a well-defined sun-like whorl in the same place. In 
_ this class also only half-karsapanas are found, 

- §12. Class 4is known only from one find, to which all the British 
Museum specimens can be traced, through the Elliot or Codrington 
collections. These are thick eg seyphate silver pieces with plain 





reverse and obverse type Y 6: Their fabric ae an early 


b 


—T, § > he 
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date as it recalls that of the early copper coins of India, whose 
seal-like appearance suggests that they were made by impressing 
a die on a half-molten piece of metal. The known specimens all 
come from a find made in a field near Sultanpur, two miles north 
of Wai, in Satara district. The find was published by Codrington 
in J.B.B.R.A.S., 1876, pp. 400-403. Three denominations were 
found, double and single and half-karsapanas or whole, half-, and 
quarter-kalinjas, of which the smallest is unrepresented in the 
British Museum. 

The find consisted of fifty coins of this type and two others of 
similar fabric, neither of which is represented here. These are 
illustrated by Elliot, C.SJ., Pl. II. 64 (wrongly described on the 
plate as gold, and one number is given to both as if they were 
obverse and reverse of one coin), and described on p. 55. One has 
a kind of quatrefoil design and the other a scorpion-like figure, 


which is probably the original of-the cruder of 


§ 13. Class 5 is also South Indian; besides being only known 
from the Elliot and Codrington, collections, all specimens seem 
to be traceable to one find in the Konkan (Elliot, C.S.I., pp. 50, 
66, and 152¢, Pl. II. 61). The small size of these coins makes 
the types difficult to distinguish. The main type is certainly 
a bull ‘pe. surrounded by a border of symbols or ornaments 
H OY O. Elliott, relying on specimens like Pl. I. 23, at first iden- 


tified the animal as a lion, but later corrected this on seeing better 
specimens. The reverse seems to vary, but is as a rule se Sec 


surrounded by a border of §®8 | CE &c.; on some it seems to be 
similar to the obverse. The weights of these small pleces are very 
uniform, 

Classes 6 and 7, which seem to be connected in weight, are repre- 
sented by three and one specimen respectively here. The fact that 
they are all from the Cunningham collection suggests a northern 
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provenance. The design in Class 6 is an arrangement of small 
26 aae 
symbols to form © £10 : the reverse is plain, as is that of 
Pot 
Class 7. The obverse design of the latter approaches the regular 
punch-marked type, and it is probable that like these it had five 


_ punches on it. 


Part II. 
SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 


§ 14. The problem of the coins to which the name punch-marked! 
is given is one of the most difficult in the Indian series. The 
belief that the various stamps or punches upon them were struck 
at different times by different hands through which they passed 
has hitherto prevented their real nature from being recognized. 
It is true that the punches on,them. were put on separately and 


_ not by a single die, but they were ystamped at the same time by 


the authority issuing them and-not from time to time by private 
individuals. A close examination shows that the types are really 
as distinct as those on any well-known series. They are far from 
being a primitive type of coin. Unfortunately we are not able 
to go much further at present, owing to the absence of information 
from literary sources and the lack of detailed information about 
finds from which alone we can hope for a precise chronological and 


_ geographical classification. It is to be hoped that the detailed 


examination of future finds on the lines laid down in this Catalogue 
will enable progress to be made in this field, and in time enable us 
to give a classification with a historical significance. One remark- 
able feature about them is that they show no signs of evolution. 

§ 15. The collection of punch-marked coins in the British 
Museum represents the accumulation of a century and a half. 
The coins have been gathered in quite haphazard fashion, and the 


' significance of the types was not realized. The result is that 


* The term seems to have been first used by Prinsep, J..4.S.B. (1835), iv. 627. 
b 2 
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the collection is probably not so complete as it might have been; 
some types are very strongly represented because the original 
owner happened to choose a large number from a find which came 
his way; other types are poorly represented because the original 


collector was content with a few pieces which he believed to be ~ 


representative, and did not make the most of his opportunities. 
The collection seems on the whole to be a not unrepresentative one, 
to judge from the fact that specimens brought casually to the 
Museum are usually already represented here. The few finds also 
that have been published in detail and well illustrated seem to 
contain nothing new to the Museum collection, with the exception 
of the Patna find published by Mr. E. H. C. Walsh in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1919, pp. 16-72, the 
types of which are unrepresented in the Museum. 

§ 16, On coming to catalogue a miscellaneous accumulation like 
the Museum collection of these pieces, one had to examine them 
minutely again and again in search of any distinguishing features. 
We may here mention that shape is of no significance. There are 


almost as many round as square, the latter term being a convenient | 


one to use to mean ‘not round’, and not meaning that the pieces 
are in any way rectangular—round and angular would describe 
them better. The flans were either cut out of a sheet of metal 
or cast in globules. The former gave square, the latter round 
coins. The first thing one noticed was that a few were struck 
on only one side, which we may call the obverse; a large number 
have only one, or at most two stamps, on the reverses; others 
again had many small stamps on the reverse, which really suggest 
the ‘shroff’? marks, which it had been suggested all the punches 
were, no one of which seemed more significant than another. 

On examining the obverses of the first and second of these classes 
which seemed more promising at first than the third, one could not 
help noticing that the same punches occurred over and over again, 


notably the sun, a circle round a pellet with three ‘taurine’ | 


symbols and three arrow-heads alternately around, a mountain, 
an elephant, a tree in railing, &e. In time it was possible to 
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make out all the figures used to make up the types, and to try 
to arrange them in some sort of order. It was soon found, for 
example, that all coins with the same reverse type did not have 
identical obverse types, so that a minute classification had to be 
based on the latter; there is, however, an association between 
groups of obverse symbols and certain reverse symbols. Having 
made out every symbol on the coins in the collection, many of 
which had to be reconstructed from several coins, it was found 
that every obverse bore five distinct punches. The task of getting 
the large number of combinations into some sort of probable order 
has been a long one, and one cannot claim that the arrangement 
finally adopted is absolutely satisfactory and final, but it is hoped 
that it will facilitate publication of future finds, and that the 
realization of the fact that these coins have types as distinct as 
those of Roman coins will in time enable them to be classified 
as easily as if they bore rulers’ names. One is still disturbed by 
the occasional wide separation of identical reverse types and 
by the intervals which occasionally separate some of the rarer 
obverse symbols. 

Of the five punches, two are Bini always the sun [see § 18], 
and a variety of the circle with pellet in centre surrounded by 
two sets of three arrow-heads, taurine symbols, &c., of which there 
is a number of varieties [see § 19]. It is interesting to note that 
on the very few types on which these two symbols do not occur 
and are replaced by others, the remaining three symbols show 
them to be closely connected with other pieces of the usual type 
(cf. e. g. var. f and g of Class 2, Group I, with vars. a-e, pp. 17-24, 
vars. ¢—h, with a—b of Class 2, Group II, pp. 25-27, var. f of 
Group VII, which should perhaps go with var. g of Group II, with 
e and g). 

§ 17. The five symbols which make up the type are always 
beautifully executed and neat pieces of minute engraving. Many 
of them are readily recognizable, and it is only lack of material 
for comparison that prevents us identifying many of the others. 
One thing that can be definitely said about them is that, generally 
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speaking, they seem to have no religious significance, neither 


Buddhist nor Hindu. They are drawn mainly from the animal — 
and plant world, or are combinations of symbols the meaning of © 
which we do not know. Human figures are very rare, and only © 


one of these is probably a deity. The number of reverse symbols 


is much smaller than those found on the obverse, and with very ; 


few exceptions the symbols found on the obverse do not occur on 
the reverse, and vice versa. A striking feature about the symbols 
on the silver punch-marked coins is the complete absence of some 
well-known Indian symbols very common on other series of coins, 
such as the svastika and simple triskeles, the so-called Ujjain symbol 
in its various forms, and the Nandipada so common in more 
or less elaborate forms elsewhere, the hollow cross common at 
Taxila. On the other hand, the symbols provide a few links 
with other series, especially in the reverse symbols. It is also 
worth noting that some of the commoner obverse symbols, such as 
and alto: are not found on other series. 


§ 18. Before proceeding to discuss the classification of these coins, 
we give a list of the symbols found on them. 

The commonest of the symbols is the sun, which occurs on the 
obverse of every coin except the few small series already mentioned 
at the end of §16, Four methods of representing it are distin- 
guished in this Catalogue.? 


1. 36 (Pl. X. 17) 2, = 0 = (Pl. X. 8) 
3. SG (Pl. VIII. 1) 4. Se (Pl. VI. 25) 


Nos. 1 and 2 are both very common; the difference is that in — 


no. 2 the rays are thinner and longer than in 1. No. 3, which 


is & whorl, is rarer, and no. 4 is very rare. Nos. 1-3 occur on the 
obverse only, and no. 4 occurs on both obverse and reverse of 


the only coin on which it occurs, which is very unusual; on the 


’ The plate references are to coins showing the symbol very clearly. 
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obverse, however, it is a second symbol, the sun being represented 
in the commoner form 1; it may therefore be a star rather than 
the sun. 


§ 19. We may next take the symbol, one variety of which always 
accompanies the preceding, and which is absent on the few varieties 
which do not bear the sun. Its general structure is a circle with 
a pellet in the centre; around the circle are six arms, three (more 
rarely two) of which are arrow-heads! and the other three are 
taurine symbols, fishes, triskeles in an oval, taurine in an oval, &c., 
and ‘dumb-bell’ symbols, which we meet elsewhere. It is simpler 
to give the forms that occur than to describe them in words. None 
of these symbols occurs on the reverse. Similar symbols occur, but 
very rarely, on other series. The following are the variants that 
oceur on the silver coins: 


1: Sez (Pl. III, 14) 2. Set or RON “ S. iO (Pl. XLI. 28) 

4. ofA (PlLIV.20) 5. AS Vi2t) 6. g@S (PI. VI. 26) 

Ox (PlIV.9) 8. HON (Pl. VIII. 11) =. SZ (Pl. VIII. 14) 

10. So (Pl, VIII. 21) 11. 404 (PL 11.18) 12. XS (Pl. IX. 6) 

13. eye (Pl. VIII. 1) 14. (o> (Pl. IX. 11) or Soh: (Pl. X. 8) 
> 


The six-armed symbol [§ 8] which occurs on the silver bars 
described on pp. 1-2 belongs to this class of symbol. 












_ 7 We use the term to indicate shape only. Theobald, J.A.S.B., 1890, p. 215, 
calls them chhatras or umbrellas, in which he is followed by Mr. Walsh in his 
accounts of the Patna and Gorho Ghat find, J.B. & O.R.S., 1919, pp. 16 f. and 
443 f. | 

2 The latter is no doubt the correct form (PI. VII. 19), of which the other is 
only a cruder representation (Pl. VIII, 2). 

* It is probable that the former of these forms is much the commoner and 
should more frequently replace the latter in the text. 
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§ 20. One of the commoner symbols on the punch-marked coins, 
and the one which can really be said to be common on other series 
also, is that which represents a mountain. This is one of the 
symbols which is also found on the reverse, but a careful examina- 
tion shows that the form used for the obverse is never exactly 
identical with one used on the reverse; it has not been always 
possible to cut special forms to indicate this in the text. This 
conscious differentiation is notable in Group I, where the reverse 


dh is made slightly taller and thinner than the obverse Bok 
This suggests that it is important to be able to distinguish the 
various punches. The following representations of a mountain occur 
on the obverse: 


L. “ (PI. III. 8) 2. By (PL IV. 15) 


5; y, (Pl. XLII. 7) 4 A (Pl. III. 8) 


5, aad a al 6. 

Tt is difficult to separate no. 6 ee the others in spite of the 
dumb-bell-shaped objects in the arches. Theobald suggested that 
they are reliquaries, one in each chamber of a stupa. As the same 
object is found in many other combinations, usually with the 
‘taurine’ symbol, where it can hardly be a reliquary, we need not 





Aa) °(P1. XLII. 1) 


be prevented from identifying this type as a mountain also. In 
some forms this symbol has an inverted crescent on top; the fact 
that the two forms seem to be used indiscriminately on the coins 
of the Andhras and the Western Satraps, suggests there is no special 
significance in the crescent, especially when we remember that on 
the latter coins the sun and moon are already represented beside 


the ‘mountain’. This symbol in one form or other is found on. 


a number of other series of coins of ancient India, notably on 
copper coins attributed to Taxila, and in the two series above 


1 The evidence for this identification, i.e. that it is not a Kies or ‘eaitya’ : 


is summed up by Ananda Coomaraswamy in the Ostas. Zeitechr., N.F., iv, 
pp. 175-9. 
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mentioned. It does not seem, in spite of its wide distribution, to 
occur on the numerous series of punch-marked copper coins here 
attributed to Eran and Ujjayini. It is not found on the coins 
in this Catalogue associated with the ‘ Ujjain symbol’, so that the 
close associations of these two symbols on the coins of Satavahana 
family is of interest (Rapson, Cat. of Coins of A. & W. K., Pls. VI 
and IX). We may note its occurrence on a seal from Pataliputra, 
A.S.R., 1912-18, Pl. XLTX. 10, and also on Pl. XLIX. 6. We may 
now take the forms of this symbol found on the revérse only 
(see also § 39): 


Bi a7 dh (PI. IL. 5) 8, Qt (Pl. XLII. 2) 


9. Oy 


No. 7 is distinguished from 1 by being thinner; and 8 is a small 
copy of no. 1]. In the text (e.g. p. 50, no. 48) no. 9 has been ocea- 
sionally used on the reverse. It is’really different from no. 2, 
however, being somewhat smaller. “It is of course not possible to 
cut type for every variety. _We may here note that the ‘river’ 
symbol, which is not uncommon’ on other series and associated with 
the mountain, is not found on the punch-marked coins, 


§ 21. We may next take a small group of symbols of which the 
basis is the ‘mountain’ type. These are: 


10. — (Pl. IV. 10) 11. De (Pl .VII. 18) 


12. Pay (Pl. VIL. 18) 


_ and may for convenience be described as a peacock or dog (it may 
well be a jackal) and a tree on a hill. No.9 is an important 
reverse type, and is one of the very few symbols which are used 
on the reverse in a form absolutely identical with the reverse type. 
Nos. 10 and 11 are found on the obverse only. Each belongs to | 
a different group of coins. They are, so far as we know, not found 
- on any other series with the exception of no. 10 on the unique 
and uncertain coin described on p. 279, no. 1. With no. 10 we may 
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perhaps compare the type of Class 3 (pp. 6-7, § 11), but the animal 


is different. No. 12 is found on some rare early Andhra coins — 


(Rapson, C.A.W.K., Pl. If. 17-18), 


§ 22. We now come to the animals used in the types. The first 
of these is the elephant, which is found on the obverse in two well- 
marked and distinct groups of coins in forms which we have 
distinguished as 1 and 2: 


“4 
l. GRY (es) 2. a evi.) 3. Se (PL. IV. 24) 
vf 


Nos. 1 and 2 are only found on the obverse; no. 3, an elephant 
surrounded by small ‘taurine’ symbols, is very rare, and only 
occurs as a countermark on the reverse of a well-known type. In 
other series the elephant is especially found on the cast copper 
coins and on the coins here attributed to Eran and Taxila. Although 
a common type it seems therefore to have a local significance. 


4, * (PIII. 16) 


It is difficult to know how “to describe no. 4, which is very 
distinct on Pl. III. 16 (on its side) ‘and 17. It is characteristic of 
a little group of coins, most of which (var. e-g) of Class 2, Group I, 
do not bear the sun and six-rayed symbol. It occurs nowhere else. 


§ 23. The bull is a very common type on the punch-marked as 
on the coins of ancient India generally. On many series it is 
undoubtedly the bull Nandi of Siva, but that one ought to attribute 
so definite a religious significance to it on the punch-marked coins 
is unlikely. The following forms occur: 


1. ARB (P1. 11. 10) 2. ey, (Pl. III. 3) 
3. gi (i. xu. 6) 4. gabe (vi. 4 
5. gy (Pl. VIII. 16) 


No. 2 is only found with the ‘taurine’ symbol in front of it, and 
no. 4 only with the two fish-like symbols which, like the taurine, 


frequently occur in combinations. While the ball is a common type, | , 
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there are large and well-marked groups on which it does not occur, 
It is a common type on many of the tribal series, very frequently 
accompanied by a tree in railing, but its absence from Taxila and 
rarity on the varied types of Eran and Ujjain may be noted. The 
bull does not occur as a major reverse type, nor is it found on any 
reverse in the British Museum collection. It occurs, however, on 
one of a number of punches on the coin on PI, IJ. 43, in Mr. Walsh’s 
Gorho Ghat find. 


§ 24. The next common animal type is one which might con- 
veniently be described as a dog seizing a young hare or rabbit; in 
its clearest form it is certainly an animal of the dog type seizing 
a young animal, but it is perhaps too much to identify them 
(nos. 1 and 2) definitely. It is Theobald’s no. 44,.fig. 27 (J.A.S.B., 


1. Gay (Pl. XLII. 17) 2. Qibre (PI. X. 13) 
3. > »B (Pl. V. 14, 16) 4, ee (PI. II. 6) 


GQ PMS) cr on 6 REQ LIV. 5) 
7. pre (Pl. V. 8, 18) 


1894, p. 221), and Mr. Walsh’s no. 45 on Pl. IV of the Gorho Ghat 
find. We group here with it a number of other symbols, some of 
a similar animal alone (no. 6) and others which seem to be crude 
copies of this type (nos. 3, 4, 5). No. 41, incomplete in British 


or 


Museum specimens, is shown in full in Mr. Walsh’s PI. IV, nos. 16, 


17, and 19. This symbol characterizes several well-marked groups 


of coins, and is absent from certain classes, It never occurs on 
the reverse, nor is anything like it found on any other series of 


coins, A parallel type is that of a large fish seizing a small one, 
which is not on any coin in the Museum, but is shown by Thomas * 
and by Theobald, Joc. cit., no. 46 (Pl. I. 30). We may include in 
this paragraph the curious animal (no. 7) with a taurine symbol — 


_ for a head or in its mouth. 


1 Ancient Indian Weights, Pl. I, 1, 7, nos. 1 and 2. 
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§ 25. We may class together two symbols in which an animal 
is associated with a tree, although this is really the only feature 


they have in common: 


a. “mk: (Pl. XLI. 12, 16) 2. 


No. 1 always has a vase on its side above it. Theobald (no. 224) 
describes no. 1 as a goat browsing on a vine. The animal certainly 
seems to be horned, but that it is a goat is more doubtful. It is 
more probably of the deer family, an animal such as is found on 
the coins of the Kunindas. Theobald calls no. 2 a jackal looking 
up at a tree in a railing, and adds that it looks as if designed to 
perpetuate the fable of the ‘fox and grapes’, which certainly sums 
up the type admirably. Neither type oceurs on any other series 
where the association of a bull and occasionally of a deer with 
a tree in a railing is common. Neither symbol is found on the 
reverse, and the series of coins on Which they are found are closely 
connected. Both are absent from large classes of punch-marked 
coins, 


He (Pl. VI. 11) 





§ 26. An animal which forms a characteristic symbol on one 
group of coins is the rhinoceros, which survived in the Panjab 


1. ae (Pl. VIII. 8) 2. rR 


down to the sixteenth century. The horn is always represented 
as curved forwards as on the ‘ unicorn’ of the Mohenjo-daro seals. 
This type is not found on the reverse nor on any other series. The 
wolf (no. 2) is of rare occurrence, but may be identified as the animal 
no. lo, on p. 44. 

§ 27. The rabbit occurs on several varieties of coins either alone 
or in combination with symbols. No. 3 is the most interesting, 


 ,ey oN J | 
" cet Pp erent) Wade or Ps 1)! 3, (RB) (ei. 1. 17) 


4. Cg (PI. VIL. 8) 5. (Pl. VI, 26) 


a rabbit in a crescent, which presumably represents the crescent 


| 
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moon and may be compared with the type on the coin of Visnudeva, 
p. 147, no. 3 (Pl. XIX. 13). No. 2 may also represent the moon. 
Nos. 1-3 are found only on the obverse, and no. 4 on the reverse, 
possibly on one obverse also. It is probably the same animal that 


is represented on the rare symbol ey. No. 5, the little animal 


that occurs on a well-marked class of coin, is probably of a different 
family like the weasel. Theobald thinks it might be a jackal or fox. 


§ 28. The scorpion (no. 1) is a rare type, as is the snake of which 
1. 3 (PL. VIL 17) 8: YH) (Pl. X. 5) 
3. GPP (Pl. VIL. 13) 4. Si (Pl. VI. 17) 


two forms (2 and 3) are found, evidently representing different 
species. No. 4 seems to be a double snake, but it is not clear on 
the only specimen on which it is found. 

These conclude the animals/found"on the punch-marked coins 
in the Museum. ‘Two animals which are found on other series 
of Indian coins, the lion and’ the horse; are not found here; the 
tiger is another notable omission. Birds are not found alone at all, 
and the only birds are the peacock on a hill and a bird on a tree 
in a rare type. A bird of the bustard type is found on a reverse 
(ef. § 39, no. 26). 


§ 29. Fish and other denizens of water are well represented, and 
are characteristic of a number of varieties. The commonest type 


Li i or 2, Ex Pl. X. 20) 3. Pe 


¥) (Pl. VIII. 10, 11) 


mI (Pl. VI. 21) 








is that representing two or four fishes in a tank. No. 3, four 
fishes in a square tank with probably a lingam on a square pedestal 
in the centre, is a characteristic mark of a large class of coins, and 
occurs nowhere else. Nos. 1 or 2 (the fish may be represented 
either to right or to left) is found on several varieties of different 
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classes, It is also found on the rare Uddehika coins and at 
Ujjayini, where we also have no. 3. These types are only found on 


5. (Pl. IX. 22), (PI. IL. 15) 


6. >4>) (PL. X. 20) 7. GO (Pl. IV. 9) 
i! &) (Pl. X. 4) 


No. 5, two fishes with a spear-head between them (with it we 


the obverse. 


put another symbol occurring incompletely on one coin only; it 
may be the same type); no. 6, a fish in a crescent; and no. 7, 
a little fish in a rectangle, are all rare, and each occurs on the 
obverse of one variety only. No. 8 only occurs on the reverse. 
These, which we might call conventional fishes to distinguish them 
from the more realistic representations of actual species, are also 
found, like the taurine symbol, as.constituent elements of a number 
of symbols. 


9. » (Pl. V. 17) 16 i (Pl VILL. 24) 11. yy 
12. sab 13. &< 14. & 15. Bf 


Nos. 9-13 are the varieties of fishes found on the obverses; 
no. 11] is occasionally found on the reverse, and nos. 13 and 15 only 
on the reverse; no. 14 is not found alone but only in combination 
on one variety with ser 


15: b 16. a 17. Se (Pi. vi. 15) 


The frog, either alone (no. 15) or between two taurine symbols 
no. 16), occurs on varieties only as does the tortoise with a taurine 
symbol. The frog is also found on a few rare coins from Ujjayini, 
but the tortoise (no. 17) seems to be unknown elsewhere. Both 
animals are found on the obverse only. 


§ 80. Trees and branches play a prominent part among the 
types of punch-marked coins. The commonest are conventional 
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representations of a sacred tree in a railing, which is one of the 
commonest of Indian symbols. Representation of particular species 
of trees and branches from them are also found. Nos. 1 to 5 are 


y. ¥ (Pl. V. 24) 2. (Pl. V. 21) 


- | 

3. & (Pl. VI. 23) A. Ba (P). VI. 5) 

5. v4 6. SZ (Pl. VI. 27) 
isi 


7. ep (Pl. VI. 20) ; ¥ (Pl. IX. 10) 
sf (PL. III. 12) 10. ¥ 


11. ¥ (Pl. VII. 5) 12. 4A (Pl. VI. 27) 


13. ca (Pl. XLI. 24) Lad 4. Y (Pl. VIII. 15) 
. ed | é | 
‘15. (Pl. VIII. 4) 16, An (Pl. VI. 22) 


17. 


oo 


= 


j (PI. IL. 13) 18. AUP (Pl. XLIL 7) 





19. ae (Pl. XLII. 22) 20. v 


21. 4 (Pl. VII. 9) 22, NZ (Pl. IX. 20) 
23, v (Pl. IX. 17) 24, ad (Pl. IX. 6) 


25. @p (Pi. VIII. 24) 


forms of the tree in railing found on varieties of the obverse type; 
nos. 1 and 2 are also found on the reverse. No. 3 occurs once on 
the reverse as a countermark on an otherwise well-known variety. 
The tree in railing is one of the commonest types on the early cast 


ee ” 
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copper coins and on the tribal coins. It is perhaps a little rarer at 
Taxila. No.6 is found on a rare type so distinct as to form a class 
by itself. It is evidently a representation of a particular tree, as 
is no. 7, a tree with a bird settling on it, which is characteristic 
of one variety, and recalls the type of a series of cast coins. No. 8, 
which is characteristic of a group of coins, is clearly also a particular 
species of tree. No.9 is classed here as it is probably a conven- 
tional representation of a tree and branches. It is characteristic 
of a well-marked series of coins. Nos.10 and 11 are branches and 
are found only on the reverses. No. 12, which is only found on the 
reverse of a rare variety, may represent two branches. Nos. 13-20 
and probably 24 are all more (notably 14-15) or less accurate 
representations of branches or sprays, and are characteristic of 
varieties of obverse type. Nos. 21-23 are conventional branch-like 
figures formed of or combined with taurine symbols. They also 
are only found on obverses. No..25, which we may include here, 
is the only flower found on these eoins, and is found on the obverse 
of one variety only. | 


§ 31. Weapons and tools are exceedingly rare. No.1 is a bolt- 
like object which occurs on a rare variety. The bow and arrow 


1. # (Pl. XLI. 1) 2, b> (Pl. IX. 5) 3. veh} (Pl. IX. 15) 


with (no. 2), and without (no. 3) a taurine symbol are found on the 


obverse of two groups. It is a common type on early Andhra 







Git a5 ; | 4¥a" otal, The . (PL TX. 128 
4., a (Pl. IV. 12) 5, CS (Pl. IX. 4) 6. a (PL. IX. 18) 
coins from Kolhapur (Rapson, C.A.W.X., pp. 5-9, Pls. I-IV). The 
steelyard (no. 4) is the essential element in a type found on the 
obverse of a number of varieties of a group of coins. It is also 


the type of some coins attributed to Ayodhya. Nos. 5 and 6 are 


two varieties of wheels found in obverse types; we include them 
here as their rarity suggests that they are simply wheels, and 
not of any religious significance. No. 6 may be a water-wheel. 
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§ 32. A large group of symbols is formed by combinations of 
taurine symbols. None of them is common, and most of them 


are characteristic of varieties only. 


i. yon (Pl. IV. 17) 
i 

Ro 

3. ¥T¥ (PI. IV. 15) 
viby 
cd 

5. a @Y (Pl. VL. 2 

OF rm 


7. AYR (PI. IV. 22) 


9. [¥] ce. 1x. 4 
11. (Pl. X. 17) 


Bo (Pl. [X. 19) 


a psi (Pl. VI. 14) 


4, ony (Pl. IL. 13) 
a 


ed Ca} 

6, Re: (Pl. If. 12) 
-< 

8. (PI. IX. 5) 


10. yume (PL. X17 
veh (Pl. X. 17) 

12, (Pl. IX. 24) 

14. 30s (Pl. 1X. 17) 


16. FFL (PL. XLL. 6) 


18. R@@ (PI. VI. 26) 


With the exception of no. 18 in a smaller form these are all con- 


fined to obverses ; a small form of no. 1, ¥8a, is however a common 


reverse symbol. They are found throughout the series, and there 
is scarcely a group without one of them, so that their distribution 
is very general. They are peculiar to the punch-marked series, 


and have no parallels on the other series of coins of ancient India, 


§ 33. Along with these we may group a number of aye? in 


as (Pl. VIII. 4) 





* eas CPLA. tT) 


4. (QY (Pi. Xu, 23-24) 





the formation of which the ‘taurine ’, fish, = other symbols only 


play a secondary part. 


No. 1 is found on the obverse of several groups of a large class 
: | wet. 
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of coins. The object. without the taurine symbols is a common one 
on several other series of coins. ¥ and ¥ are found on various 


cast coins, and ¥ on coins of Kausambi, Taxila, and Ujjain; in 


a railing it is found on coins of Eran. A similar object occurs — 
on Andhra coins and on the dise from Pataliputra, A.S.R., 1912-13, 


Pl. XLIX. 6. Prinsep ealls it a jayadhvaja (J.A.S.B,, iv, p. 628), 
It evidently represents some familiar object. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are 
all rare, and found on the obverses of varieties. A form of no. 1 
is found on reverses. 


§ 34, One very common symbol has not yet been mentioned. 
It occurs (no. 1) on many varieties of coins in Class II, and in 
a slightly different form in a group of Class 6. It consists of three 
circles lying on a straight line, in the one form touching each 


i: B (PL V.1) &! a b (Pl. X. 7) 


other, and in the other at a little:distance from each other. It has 
been called a caduceus, with:whieh it really has no relationship. 
A somewhat similar object is found on the coin of Visnudeva, 
p. 147, Pl. XIX.18. No.1 is alsoa very common reverse symbol, 
and is among the few that are found on both obverse and reverse 
of the same coin; the reverse form is perhaps slightly smaller than 
that of the obverse, but otherwise it is indistinguishable. Common 
as it is on the punch-marked series, the type does not seem to be 
found on other series. It seems to have an ancestor on the seal 
from Mohenjo-daro, A.S.R., 1925-6, Pl. XLV. 20, 

Arrangements of squares and triangles are not common. No. 3 


3. is (Pl. IX. 11) 4. Xp (Pl. 1X. 9) 
5. 6. [=] 


is only found on the obverses of a very distinctive little croup of 
coins. No. 4, the pentagram, occurs on the obverse of one variety 
only. The hexagram is found on coins from the Golakhpur find, 
Nos. 5 and 6 are rare, and are also found on the reverse. 
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§ 35. There is a little group of symbols which may represent 
edifices of some kind. 


1. ea (Pl. II. 15) 2. P RRR (Pl. XLII. 25) 
3. alka (ri. XLII. 17) 4. Alo (P!. X. 1) 


5. +t (Pl. ILI. 5) 6. oe (PI. X. 21) 


Nos. 1 and 2 are called by Theobald a raised grain-store with a 
pole in front, which certainly describes it. It is probable that there 


-is only one form, and that the pole in var. a, Group X, should have 


a spear-head as in var. b. This symbol oceurs on the obverse of this 
group only. Nos. 3 and 4 are fairly common on the obverse of 
a number of varieties of Class 2. No. 5 is found on the obverse 
of one variety and the reverse of another variety of Group I of 


Class 5. No. 6 occurs.once only on an obverse of one variety 


of Group VII of Class 6. Nong of these is found on any other 
series of coins. 


§ 36. The remaining obverse ay ibols, with the exception of 
those representing human figures, are the following: 


i os (Pl. V. 12) 2. FH (Pl. V. 7) 

wa ] ‘. 19) 
3. See (Pl. IV. 7) 4, (Pl. IV. 19) 
OOOO) (Pl. VII. 10) 6. “Ge 7. 


No. 1 is a neat little symbol occurring on several varieties; it 
looks like three spear-heads on an oval which stands on two legs, 





No. 2 is a triskeles combined with the curious symbol already 
mentioned above, § 33,no. 1. The triskeles is a common reverse 
type, but is only found in this combination in the obverse. 


Similarly, the common reverse type ~e (no. 3) is only found in 


combination on the obverse. No. 4 is a rare symbol. It is possibly 
a hand. No. 5, four adjacent circles with pellets in the centre 
occurs on obverses only, usually as a countermark. No. 6 is of 
rare occurrence. No, 7, of rare occurrence, is probably only a part 
of § 33, no. 4. | 
: e 2 
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§ 37. Representations of the human figure or of deities are rare, 
but are occasionally found. The most striking is the group of 
three struck from one punch (no. 1), which occurs on certain 
varieties of Group II of Class 2, and seem also to occur on a rare 
coin of Ujjayini (Pl. XLIV. 22). The three figures struck from 
separate ‘punches on var. g of Group I, Class 2, are presumably 


1. Arh (Pl. V. 13) 2. Io af: «4 (Pl. III. 17) 


identical with this group. They occur on the obverse only, except 
in one case (Pl. XLII. 23) as a countermark, and not as a regular 
reverse type. The interesting point about these three figures is 
that they occur only on the rare groups of coins which do not have 


the sun or a figure of the form Sez. In the case of the second 


group a number of variants have been distinguished in the text 


(pp. 21-23), but they are presnmably only due to the die-cutter. 


5. (PL XLL 10) — 4. afr (Pl. V. 9) 
5. >, (Pi y, 19; scars Mona 


No. 3 is one of the most interesting of the punch-marked coins, 
as it is one which is found identically on another series—the 
Copper coins attributed to Ujjayini (see p. 248, Pl. XXXVIII. 11 
and 14). This enables us to identify the figure as Karttikeya, who 
appears six-headed on some coins of Ujjayini, and may therefore 
be recognized in the other forms in which he appears there. This 
type is also represented facing at Ujjayini (ef. p. 245). No. 4, 
which looks like a rudely made human figure with the ‘dumb- 
bell’ symbols at either side, is found on coins closely related to 
those which contain nos. 3 and 5, and is probably the same deity 
(cf. Ujjayini, p. 263, PL XXXVI. 7). These two figures are found 
on the obverse only of two clearly related varieties. No.5 is a 
vigorously represented little figure. The only other representation 
of the human figure on punch-marked coins is confined to the 
reverse (cf. below, § 39, 29). Hanuman, the monkey god, is found 
on one coin (Pl. XLVI. 17). 
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§ 38. The reverses of the punch-marked coins may be divided 
into two classes: those which have a definite type; in this class 
we would include the large number which have two or even three 
punches, because on examination it is usually found that the second 
and third are later countermarks. In most cases the earliest punch 
is more worn than the later one, and even in cases where it is not 
obvious to the eye, it is probable that the punches were put on 
at intervals. The second class consists of coins which have a large 
number of small punches on them, none of which has the prominence 
nor probably the significance of the reverse type of the first class. 
In most eases it is quite impossible to identify the individual 
punches in the confusion in which they are struck ; still less has 1t 
been possible to cut special type to illustrate them in this Catalogue. 

Classes 1-5 of this Catalogue belong to the first class and 6-7 
to the second. The two classes show a marked difference in fabric, 
the second being larger and thinner than the first. The coms with 
plain reverses do not form a distinct ¢lass. Their obverses always 
bring them into one of these two-elasses. 


§ 39. With one or two exéeptions the types of the first class of 
- yeverses are not found on the obverses. The symbols found on 
the reverses are much fewer in number than those found on the 
obverse. The significant reverse types are the following: 


1. Sek (Pl. XLII. 7) 9, He (PI. VI. 25) 


No. 1 is probably a representation of the sun, but it is not 
exactly like the common form on the obverse. It is very rare. 
No. 2 may also be the sun or, as already suggested ($ 18), perhaps 
a star. It is very rare. Next we may distinguish three well- 


3. th (Pl. II. 5) 4. 75% 5. dh (Pl. IL. 15) 


marked types of the mountain symbol, all of which are common. 
This, as already remarked, is a prominent type on other series, 
notably on the copper coins of Taxila. Nos. 6-12 are all also 
found on the obverse, and have been already mentioned above. 
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6. a (PL. IV. 10) ip B (Pl. V. 1) 
8. ¥ (Pl. V. 24) 9, ¥ (Pl. VII. 6) 
10. 7 3 (Pl. XLI. 5, 24) 1l. RO*B (PI. VI. 5) 


12. +t (Pl. IV. 5) 
Three very common reverse symbols (nos. 13-15) are not found on 


the obverse. No. 13 is a pellet surrounded by four semicircles 
13. “et (PI. IV. 21) 14, Hae (Pl. IV. 1) 
15. ¢ege} (Pl. VI. 1) 


a type which has been associated with Taxila from its frequent 
occurrence on coins found there, e. go. Pl. XXXV. 12. In no. 14, 


? 


of which 15 is a smaller form, two of the semicircles are replaced 
by the conventional fish so common in the formation of symbols. 


This type is also found at Taxila, e.g. on the unique gold coin, 


Pl. XXXV. 11. No. 16 is. a-small form of a not uncommon 


16. xoa (PI. LV. 19s sancti Nations 7, @ (Pl. V. 12) 
=» 


obverse symbol. No. 17 is found on the obverse, but there it is 


always combined with another symbol (see § 36, no. 2). No. 18 
is another form of the triskeles. No, 19, the taurine symbol, and 
18. GH (PI. Vi. 4) 19. & (Pl. V. 8) 
20. & (Pl. V. 13) 


20, the ‘dumb-bell’ symbol, are both very familiar constituents of — 


obverse symbols, but the latter is not found alone on the obverse 
and the former very rarely. Nos. 21-24, none of which are common, 


21. Qay (PILIX.8) 29. ry 
23. ER er XLII. 17) 94, & 
25. JA (Pl. VI. 27) 26. Sa (v1 tv. 24) 


are not found on the obverse. Representations of animals are rare ; 
we have, however, an elephant surrounded by taurine symbols 
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(no. 26) which occurs several times, in each case as a countermark : 
it 1s not found on the obverse; a curious bird is also found once 
(no. 27). Two forms of fish are found, one (no. 28) a particular 


ome 
27, YY (Pl, 1X. 8) 28. Bf (vl. VI. 15) 
29, @) (Pl. X. 4) 
species, and the other (no, 29) a conventional fish in a cirele. The 
only representation of the human figure found is a little figure 
of a deity holding a staff and bag (no. 30), who is perhaps the same 


30. 4 (Pl. V. 19) 31. pF (Pl. XLII. 23) 


as § 37, no. 3, who is probably Karttikeya, but the two figures are 
not quite identical ; on one coin a group of three figures occurs on 
the reverse, but the coin is not in sufficiently good preservation to 
identify them with certainty. They are probably (no. 31) the same 
as the obverse group, § 37, no. 1, , 

§ 40. These reverse types |bélong/to Classes 1 and 2 of this 
Catalogue, the coins in which are-linked together by their obverse 
types, and we find some reverse types recurring through these 
series, although in a general way an agreement between obverse 
and reverse type can be noted in the groups or in several varieties 
together. The following notes on reverse types will be useful in 
the ultimate classification of the punch-marked series. The fol- 
lowing groups of symbols are found with identical obverses: 


i 8@& & ah xe 
e He Se AS 
vse 


: 
a 
‘Datars 


se 


& 
wm BY 


Bx Bx 689 600 600 600 IKE 
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§ 41. It is very unusual to find countermarks as evidence of re- 

striking on the obverse; only one countermark is found, but it 

With the reverse it is 





; 
occurs several times, namely, 
different, and we find two or even three symbols stamped on coins, 
which in many cases can be seen to have been done at intervals, 
We have noted the following associations of reverse types on 

punch-marked coins: . 


: is countermarked on dee) 

e +e 

407 is countermarked on = 8 
3 vv 
> is countermarked on 


sy | is countermarked over 
us beiore: © 


A is countermarked Over B and vice versa. 





B A and x are found together, probably having 


been countermarked in this order, 


The following groups are found together on one coin, but it is 
impossible to say whether they were struck at the same time 


eee ee 
4 OK 
|  - db 


Se ee 
> k oS 


and 
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§ 42. It is impossible to treat the second class of reverses in the 
same detail. The reader may be referred to the coins illustrated 
on Plates VII to X. The symbols on these are smaller, and it is 
impossible to pick out one as more significant than the others. 
It is probably right to say that none of the reverse symbols of the 
first class occur among them. One of course finds some similar, 
such as a small mountain, fish, branches, &c., but they are not really 
connected with those of the first class. Geometrical patterns and 
arrangements of pellets are common. Among these reverse symbols 
we may note the following: 


Wey te GS «& HO JL a A 
GE ¥ 1A => CO ROR B mw & 


For convenience the same type has been used for some of these 
symbols as in other series, e.g) the sun, tree in railing, but they 
are not to be taken as identical. 


§ 43. We have here collected the information available about 
finds of punch-marked coins... Very few hoards have been fully 
published, and little is recorded of tlie constitution of most of 
them. The evidence of provenance is of some interest, and there 
is some valuable evidence for chronology. 

We may first record what is evidently an unpublished find in 
the British Museum. This consists of the coins from the Swiney* 
collection here catalogued as varieties a-c of Class 1. These coins, 
in addition to similarity of type, have a similarity of fabric, and 
are characterized by a reddish tinge acquired during their period 
of deposit in the earth. All the coins have the same reverse punch 


| dh not found exactly in any other class. The find contained three 
' types of obverse of the form abcde, abcdf, abcdg, i.e. four 


fixed and one variable. Nothing is known of the provenance of 
the hoard, but the other coins acquired at the same time point 


' Captain G. C. Swiney, es of General Swiney, not the celebrated 
collector Dr. Swiney. — 
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to the Panjab: and similar coins have been brought to the Museum 


with Afghan and Panjab coins. 


§ 44. A very important find not yet published in full is that 
recorded by Sir John Marshall! from the Bhir mound at Taxila. 
It consisted of 1,167 silver coins and some jewellery in an earthen- 
ware pot six feet below the present surface in association with 
the second stratum, which had already been judged to belong to the 


third or fourth century B.c. Some of the coins were the oblong 


bars described in this Catalogue on pp. 1-2, Pl. I, 1-3; others were 
the minute pieces punched on one side only, deseribed on pp. 286-7, 
Pl, XLVI. 18-19. Most important are two coins of Alexander the 
Great and one of Philip Aridaeus, ‘fresh from the mint’, and 
an Achaemenid siglos of the type of Hill, B.M.C. Persia, &e., 
Pl. XX VII. 19-20, i.e. of the fourth century B.c. The remainder 
are punch-marked coins. Of the specimens illustrated in the Plate 
nearly all belong to Class 6 of-this Catalogue, and a few seem to 


belong to Class 2. It is not: always possible to identify the coins 


Seenrstely from the Plate, but the abi are represented : 


Class 2, Group VII, var. 


4 » VIIf, var: e 
Class 6, Group I, var. a, e. 
: » II, var, e. 

7‘ » III, var. b-f. 
5 » LV, var. a-. 
»” are Ns WAT he 
a » VI, var. d. 
re » VII, var. e. 


A number of other coins can be attributed to these groups, — 


without its being possible to identify the exact variety. This find 


affords important support for the classification here proposed. — 
The date of burial of the hoard cannot be much later than the — 


a third century or even the close of the fourth century B.C. 


t Anhamaiel Survey of athe Annual Report, 1924-5, pp. 47-8, Pl. IX. 
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§ 45. Another important find from North-West India was pub- 
lished by Dr. D. B. Spooner in the Arch. Survey Rep., 1905-6, 
pp. 150-5, Pl. LIV. It was found in an earthenware vessel nine 
or ten feet below the surface at the southern end of the grounds 
of Government House, Peshawar. Dr. Spooner’s article is the first 
serious attempt to classify punch-marked coins, to call attention 
to constant groups of symbols on the coins, and to insist that they 
are not haphazard. His insistence on the Buddhist character of 
the symbols seems hardly justified. 

Sixty-one coins from the find were recovered and examined, but 
it is not known how many were originally in the hoard. If the 
coins recovered were typical of the whole, then the bulk of the 
deposit consisted of coins of our Class 2. Group I, var. a, with 
the ‘Taxila’ symbol on the reverse. The remainder were of the 
following varieties : 


Class 2, Group.II,.var. c. 


1 uw [y, var. é. 
a7 | rn iia var. C. 
9) 5 VAL, VAT. -% 


» VIII, var. e and a new var. 
X, var. 0. 


In addition a number of coins were clearly of these groups, 
although it is impossible to identify the exact variety from the 
photographs. Group III is probably present in one of the coins 


-. on which the symbol B is legible. In any case it is clearly so 


closely connected with Group IV that its absence is not serious. 
The absence of Group IX is interesting as it is really a very 
distinct group, although connected with Class 2 by the symbol! 8 


on the obverse. Some of the coins in this find, e.g. Pl. A. 26 and 
B. 13, seem to be new varieties. There is no clue to the date of 


_ the hoard; the large number of one variety (I, a) present probably 


means that these are the local issues rather than the latest in date. 


e Cunningham (A.S.R. xiv, pp. 19-20, Pl. X. 1) has noted that 
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three-quarters of the coins from Shah Dheri, i.e. Taxila, were of 
this type (Class 2, Group I, var. @). 

175 punch-marked coins were found with a gold coin of Diodotos 
in a single deposit in the Bhir mound? at Taxila. These were of 
‘copper with a slight admixture of silver, and most of them had 
on the reverse the so-called Taxila symbol’, i.e. they were of 


Class 2, Group I. The only specimen illustrated (Pl. XL. 1) is 


of Class 2, Group I, var. a. This find is further evidence of the 
association of this type with the Taxila region. The date of this 
hoard is indicated by the coin of Diodotos as the latter half of 
the third century B.c. The coins in this find were probably 
originally plated. The British Museum has very few of these 
plated coins, but they are quite common. They are of the same 
type as the silver, and traces of the plating occasionally survive, 
but the majority at first sight seem to be copper. 

The miscellaneous coins found at Sirkap (Taxila)* included 
punch-marked pieces and silver bars of the type described in § 8 
with the corresponding small round pieces. With them were well- 
known copper coins of Taxila, and some clue to the date is given 
by the fact that a coin of Demetrius was found in a slightly later 
stratum. 

In a monastery at Taxila® punch-marked coins were found with 
coins of Kadphises I and II, Kanishka, Vasudeva, and Sassanian 
coins of the third to fourth centuries a. D. 

In the Lower City of Taxila many punch-marked coins were 
found as well as coins of Apollodotos, Philoxenos, Maues, Azes I 
and II, Gondophares, Soter Megas, Kadphises I and II. These two 
records show that punch-marked coins were still in use in the first 
centuries B.C. and A. D. 

§ 46. A little find of ten coins was made in a hillock north-west 
of Thatta* in the Pindigheb tahsil of the Attock district. Nine 
of these were punch-marked pieces ‘of the local Taxilan’ type, 
i.e. Class 2, Group I. From the symbols mentioned—bull, taurine, 


ats So . 
: ie A.S.R., 1912-13, p, 42. ? A.S.R., 1919-20, pp. 21-2. 
3. F., 1923-4, Pp. 26. 4 A.S.R., 1926-7, ~p- 929, 
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and tree—they were evidently again of var. a of this group. With 
them was a hemidrachm of the horseman type of Philoxenos, which 
puts the date of burial of the hoard in the latter part of the second 
century B.C. 


§ 47, A small collection of punch-marked coins was published 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the Num. Suppl. to the J.A.S.B., 1910, 
§ 76, as a find from Afghanistan. They were given to the Asiatic 


- Society of Bengal by the Amir of Afghanistan when in Caleutta. 


This seems the only reason for describing them as having been 
found in Afghanistan. That they were found together is probable, 
as there seems to be little variety in the types. The coins, forty- 
four in number, were in very poor condition, and it is impossible 
to identify many of them accurately. It is clear, however, from 


the occurrence of symbols alto. ‘oF and Gay upon them 
that they belong mainly to Group-VII of Class 2, and one (no. 27) 
on which 38s is clear, may be of Group XI. From a comparison 


with the finds already described. above, a north-western provenance 
seems indicated, and the coins may well have been found within 
the boundaries of modern Afghanistan. One coin (no. 38) bears 
a ‘Taxila’ symbol. We are unable to follow Mr. Banerji in finding 
Brahmi letters on these coins. What he took for letters were no 
doubt incomplete portions of well-known symbols. 


§ 48. A find of punch-marked coins was made in the Shahpur 
district of the Rawalpindi division in 1895, and is briefly recorded 
in the Proc. B.B.R.A.S., 1896, p. xli. The British Museum received 
four coins from this find; these were of Class 2, Group I, var. 
(no. 17), var. d (no. 38), Group VII, var. @ (no. 10), and Class 6, 
Group III, var. e (no. 36), so that it seems to have had the same 
constitution as the finds already mentioned from Taxila. 

Unfortunately we have no details of the few punch-marked 
coins found in the Kangra district about 1853* with silver coins 
of Antiochus II, Philoxenos, Lysios, Antialkidas, and Menander, 


1 Cunningham, Num. Chron., 1873, p. 209. 
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but their much-worn state ‘is contrasted with the freshness of the 


Greek pieces. 


§ 49, It is unfortunate that few finds from parts of India other 
than the north-west have been published in any detail. There 
are, however, two notable exceptions in the two finds from Bengal 
so carefully published and discussed by Mr. E. H. C. Walsh. 
They are from Gorho Ghat’ in the Bangaon thana of the Bhagalpur 


district and from Golakhpur in Patna city.2. The Gorho Ghat find 


which, with the pot containing it, was recovered intact, contained 
fifty-eight silver punch-marked coins of types represented in this 
Catalogue. So far as they can be identified from the plates and 
descriptions with coins in the British Museum, the hoard included 
the following types—one cannot always be sure of the exact variety 


with certainty : 


Class 2. ee I, var. « (nos. 1, 3) 


~ a a 

2 oe & 

A Cent Tt, 

> 2 

eS. TTT: 

a} Pr 

%9 is 

33 Bu Ly. 

FI + 

59 sa=¥> 

; 2 VI 

3 FF] 

a ah es 
Class 6 epae | 

- me & ba 

#3 a4 


er 


6 (2, 4, 6) 
eé (7, 8, 9) 


ht (9) 
a (20, 21, 43) 
e (53, 56) 


e (44) 

g (45) 

z (13) 

? (49) 

w or v (22, 23) 
a or 6 (37) 
a (14-18) 
h (47) 

, 

a (46) 

d (43) 

e (41-42) 


* Journal of the Bihar ae Orissa Research Society, 1919, pp. 463-94, 


Plates I-III. 
2 Ibid., 1919, pp. 16-72, Plates I-1V.. 
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Class 6, Group III, var. ¢ (44) 


7 nh AE) g (49) 
i F IV, ) cb (48) 
43 ay ” € (50) 


When thus tabulated this find resembles that of the Bhir mound 
find (§ 44), but it is to be remembered that the proportions are 
very different. This find consists almost entirely of coins of Class 2 
with a small proportion of Class 6, while in the Bhir mound find 
the vast majority of the coins belong to Class 6. 


§ 50. Another find from the Bhagalpur district is mentioned by 
Cunningham.’ He says he had seen in the Indian Museum in 
London seven punch-marked coins found by Grant in a subterranean 
passage in Bhagalpur. They bear the ‘usual figures of the sun, 
bull, chaitya, tree, soldier with shield and dog’. These coins are 
probably now in the British Museum, but no record of provenance 
came with them from the India Office. They may have been of 
Groups ITI, VI, and VII of Class 2. ~ 

§ 51. The other find published by Mr. Walsh consists of coins 
of a type hitherto unknown. It was found at Golakhpur in Patna 
city in a jar in the river bank, and contained 108 coins. It was 
a very homogeneous find. The coins are remarkable for their 
large fabric which enables the punches to be distinctly and sepa- 


rately impressed without merging into one another as is so common 


on smaller coins. Like the coins with which we are familiar, they 


= always have five punches on the obverse, of which two are the sun 


~ and a form of the six-armed symbol 986. 


The other three symbols vary and are mainly new to the series 
of symbols. They are usually geometrical patterns, notably a 


ie hexagram and arrangements of dots. Animals are rare, but the 


bull and elephant are found. A remarkable type is one which 


Mr. Walsh describes as a bull’s head with a wreath round it. It 
is very clear on PI. II. 83, and we would rather suggest that it is 


* AS.R., xv, pp. 31-2. 
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a beetle of some kind. The bow and arrow is a symbol occasionally 


found on coins with which we are more familiar. Another feature — | 
of these coins is the complete absence of the taurine symbol or the 


conventional fish or any of the numerous combinations in which 


these occur. It seems natural to suppose that these coins are — 


typical of a local issue, and it is a little remarkable to find again at 
Bhagalpur, at so considerable a distance farther east, coins of a type 
with which we are very familiar on the north-western frontier. 


The remainder of the information available about the provenance _ 


of punch-marked coins is very slight, and does not enable us to 
identify the coins in question. 


§ 52. In excavating at Belwa' in the Saran district of Tirhut, 


Mr. H. Panday found ‘seven punch-marked coins and three of | 
copper coated with silver, three copper coins of the Kushan dynasty _ 


including one of Kanishka’. The earliest buildings were of the 
second and first centuries B.c.;and-the date of burial of the coins 
may have been as late as the first or second century A.D. 


Mr. Ratan Tata’s excavations at Pataliputra * yielded numerous 
copper and a few silver and silver-plated punch-marked coins along 


with coins of the Kushan and Mitra dynasties. 


In 1925, 254 silver punch-marked coins were found near the — 


village of Trogna® in Masaurhi, in the Patna district. 

In 1913, 2,873 silver punch-marked coins were found at Patraha‘ 
in the Purnea district of the province of Bihar and Orissa, but no 
details are available. 


At Bodh Gaya Cunningham found five silver eae 


coins and ‘a curious medal of the Indo-Scythian king Huvishka’ : 
one of them was of the type of Pl. V. 16, Class 2, Group II, var. 
(cf. Cunningham, Mahabodhi, Pl, XXII. 15, p. 20 (probably no. BS: 


Tn the Proc. A.S.B., 1882, p. 112, there is a reference to some — 4 


coins from Toomluk sent up by the collector of Midnapur, which — 


1 AS.R., 1918-19, p. 16, 2 Ibid., 1912-13, pp. 84 f. - 
* Ibid., 1925-6, p. 168. | 

* Ibid , 1916-17, p. 17; J.B. & O.R.S, 1919, p. 20. 

“ ASR. , XVi, p. iv. 
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these included early cast copper, silver punch-marked, and a copper 
coin of Kanishka. 

The neat little coin, Class 3, var. a, no. 1 (Pl. VI. 26), was found 
by Cunningham at Dharawat? in Bihar. 1191 silver puncli-marked 
coins of all shapes were found at Chaibasa in Singbhum in the 
Bengal Presidency, mostly of silver, but a large proportion of a very 
base metal.? 


§ 53. Of finds made in the United Provinces, the following may 
be noted here :— 

A find made at Mirzapur in 1895, from which a selection reached 
the British Museum as Treasure Trove from the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal included | 

Class 2. GroupI var. d. 
ae 3.» Vil-war! a. 
tiie » ll var. e. | 

From Indor Khera,’ eight miles, SSW. of Anupshahar in the 
United Provinces, Carlleyle got punch-marked coins and Indo- 
Seythian and early cast copper pieces. The only punch-marked — 
coin described in detail was of Class 2, group II or III. 

At Bhuila,* Carlleyle found punch-marked coins with coins of 
Wima Kadphises and a coin of Purushadatta. 

At Bua-dih (Kurda),° Carlleyle found a square punch-marked 
coin with coins of Wima Kadphises and Kanishka. 

In 1886, 141 much worn punch-marked silver coins were found 
in the Ktawa ° district of the United Provinces, 

In 1886, 164 extremely worn silver punch-marked coins were 
found at Ballia‘ in the United Provinces. 

In the A.S.R., xxii, p. 106, Cunningham records that many ancient 
_ punch-marked coins have been found at Chiriyakot (Chiraiya-kot), 
_ twenty-five miles NW. of Ghazipur in the Benares district of the 
United Provinees. Some of these are now in the British Museum :— 


1 AS R., xvi, Pl. XIII, p. 46. * Proc. A.S.B., 1885, p. 126. 
3 ALS R,, xii, p. 40. _ * Tbid., pp. 145 and 164. 
* Ibid., p. 206. | ° Proc. A.S.B., 1886, p. 67. 


 Ibid., 1886, p. 68. 
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Class 4, var. a (no. 1) and var. d (no. 6). Class 6, Group I, var. a 


(nos. 2 and 5). Class 4, which is of a very distinct fabric, recalling 


that of the Golakhpur (Patna) find, has symbols not found elsewhere 
and may therefore belong to this district. Of Bairatt in the same 
region, Cunningham records that punch-marked coins are found 
there with early copper cast and struck coins (ibid., p. 114). 

In 1875-6 Cunningham procured 45 punch-marked and cast coins 

with 2 coins of Huvishka at Sanchankot.' 

In 1881-2 he found at the Fort of Karra,® thirty-seven miles 
NW. of Allahabad, a punch-marked silver coin, two cast copper 
coins, and a large Kosambi coin, which suggested to him a site of 
the second century B.¢. 

At Padham* in the Gangetic Doab, in the Mainpuri district 
of the United Provinces, half-way between Elah and Shekohabad, 
Cunningham found some punch-marked coins with single specimens 
of coins of the satrap Ranjubula and his son Sodasa, and 20 coins 
of Kanishka and Huvishka: ) 

At Sankisa‘* in the Farrukhabad district of the United Provinces, 
in 1876, Cunningham made’a’ large collection of coins, including 
8 silver punch-marked coins and several cast copper coins. On the 
same site were coins of Ranjubula and his son Sodasa; then came 
coins of Wima Kadphises, Huvishka, and Vasudeva. At Sankisa” 


Cunningham at an earlier date found square silver punch-marked — 


and early cast square copper coins. 
About twenty years ago a find of 1,245 silver punch-marked 








coins was made at Paila in the Kheri district of the United Pro- — 


vinces. I had an opportunity of seeing specimens from this find 
which came home with the late Mr. W. E. M. Campbell’s collection. It 
consisted of a very distinct class of coins represented in the Museum 
by the two coins forming Class 7 (see p. 84). The important thing 
to note about the find is that it contained a distinct type of coin, 
and had, we believe, none of the common classes 2 and 6 in it. 


1 ASR, xi, p. 54. 2 Ibid., xvii, p. 89. 
° Ibid., xi, p. 38. ! 4 Tbid., xi, p. 25. 
° Ibid., i, p. 276. 
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§ 54. From Rajputana and Central India the following informa- 
tion is available on the provenance of punch-marked coins :— 

At Tambavati Nagari,' twenty miles north of Chitor, in Udaipur 
State, Rajputana,Carlleyle in 1871-2 found numerous punch-marked 
coins. The earliest inscribed coins from this site seem to be of the 
second-first century B.c. Of the coins he describes (p. 216), one can 
be identified as of Class 2, Group ITI, var. f. 

At Chandravati or Jhalra Patan,? in Jhalawar, Carlleyle found 
square punch-marked coins and uninscribed early copper coins, — 

At Sarangpur,® eighty miles NW. of Bhilsa, in Central India, 
Cunningham found numerous punch-marked and early uninseribed 
east coins. , 

In his excavations at Besnagar, two miles NW, of Bhilsa, Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar found numerous punch-marked copper coins of the Eran 
and Ujjayini types and a few plated silver punch-marked coins‘ 
of Group III or IV of Class 2.. The date of burial might be as 
early as the second century, but. apy: be as late as the second or 
third century A.D. | 

In 1875-7 Cunningham * had discovered similar coins on this 
site: —6 punch-marked, 50 of the Eran and Ujjayini copper types: 
other coins were found of the Satraps, Nagas, and Chandragupta II. 

At Eran,° fifty miles NE. of Bhilsa, in 1874-5 and 1876-7 Cun- 
ningham found numerous early struck copper coins of the Eran 
and Ujjayini type. The punch-marked coins obtained here in- 
cluded one which he illustrates on Pl. XXIV. 3; it is of Class 6, 
Group III, var. f (Pl. VII. 13). Here, as at Besnagar, the silver 
punch-marked coins formed a very small proportion compared 
with the copper. The ‘ broken die’ illustrated by Cunningham on 
Pl. XXIV. 1, is probably a mould for forging or casting coins in 
copper of some variety of Class 6, Groups III or IV, which would 
be afterwards plated with silver. It was made from an impression 
of a genuine coin as the position of the dog to left instead of right 

1 [bid., vi, p. 197, 200-1. 


: 2 Ibid., ii, p. 264. | 3 Ibid., p. 288. 
‘ Jbid., 1913-14, p. 210 (Pl. LXIV. 16-17). 


5 Ibid., Say | Bay Pee | ° Ibid., pp. 77-9. 
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shows. There is no ease of a silver punch-marked coin being struck 
from a single die. All the evidence shows that the punches were 
put on separately. 

We may also record here a find made in Palanpur state in 1918, 
a selection from which was presented to the British Museum by the © 
Bombay Government ; it included :— 

Class 2. Group VII, var. g. 

Bo ce cal Var 4: 

ae n -f, WAES € 
non 7% V, var. a. 
ae bie - » var. 
9 | 99 = Vevar.d 

Two finds have in recent years been made in the Central Pro- 
vinces :— 

One, discovered at Hinganghat in the Wardha district of the 
Central Provinces in 1924, from’which two coins were presented to 
the British Museum by the Director of Industries, contained coins of 

Class 2. Group XI, var. c. 

The other from Thathari, in the Central Provinces, discovered in 
1925, from which a selection was presented to the British Museum 
"through the Director of Industries, included :-— 

_ Class 2. Group V, var. e. 
iy ss Str VAL, Vare9: 
ah ee 3 » var. h, 
and the very small pieces called Class 9 (pp. 286-7). 


§ 55. Several finds are recorded from Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and South India :— 

192 silver punch-marked coins were found in the village of Shinhi 
near Kolhapur, in the Kurveer Petta, along with a gold ring. 
Dr. Bhau Daji reported on them to the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society at their meeting of 11th April 1872 (Pro- 
ceedings, pp. Xxi-xxii). ‘They have a few punch-marks or symbols 
on one side and frequently one punch-mark on the opposite side. 
Generally a corner is cut off. The 30 coins recovered varied in 
weight from 45 to 58 grains. The gold ring had the name of the 
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owner engraved upon it in characters 2,100 years old, i.e. nearly 
the age of Asoka, in Devanagari characters, Nadibhagasa = (ring) 
of Nandibhaga.’ It was octagonal on the outer surface with a 
symbol on each facet. These were a lion or tiger, two standing 
figures, elephant, tree and railing, horse and fishes, deer, some of 
which types are common on punch-marked coins. 


§ 56. An important find of punch-marked silver coins was made 
several years ago in the Karimnagar district of Warangal in 
Hyderabad, and acquired as treasure trove for the Hyderabad 
Museum. Mr. T. Streenivas has described the coins, some 420 in 
number, very fully in the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 1931, pp. 39-44, 
and Pl. XVI: 39 coins are illustrated on the plate, and they belong 
to the following varieties of this Catalogue :— 

Class 2. ay I. var, a. 


» ” var. g. 
ae sh TW War. d to h. 
so EGS» Ver i OY j. 
se  oenfe-tor the var. 7). 
oon >» » Var. 7. 
ae a VP war. 
0 9 >» ware. 
ans = VIL. var: a. 
art i oie,,. a VANE 
re) Jonny VRE 
ies ey are 
ata » IX. var.? 
Class 6. Group I. var. a. 
as > LL. var. ae 
as (east ht: var, 4 
eat <3 a War ¢ 
V. var. ¢. 


a3 a3 


On account of the condition of the coins, Mr. Streenivas was not 
able to make out all the symbols on all the coins, but it is quite 
evident from his descriptions that the coins on the plate are quite — 
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representative of the find; one,or two varieties might be added, 
e.g. no. 60 is Class 2, Group IV, var. a, but all the groups seem to 
be represented on the plate. Class 2 seem to preponderate, so that 
the find resembles that from Gorho Ghat (§ 49). A number of coins 
of Class 2, Group IX, were present, e.g. p. 52, no. 51 (not illus- 
trated, No. 52, is the coin on Pl. XVI. 22). This group is absent 
from the similarly constituted Gorho Ghat and Bhir mound finds. 
We have, therefore, evidence of the association of Classes 2 and 6— 
to which the majority of punch-marked coins belong—from Taxila 
in the north-west, Gorho Ghat in the east, and Karimnagar in the 
south. 

§ 57, A find at Trichinopoli in 1910 consisted, so far as can be 
judged from some very worn specimens sent to the British Museum, 
of Classes 2 and 6; only one was worth cataloguing (p. 65, no. 7). 

A find made in the Bimlipatan taluk of the Vizagapatan district 
of the Madras Presidency in 1896, from which a selection reached 
the British Museum as Treasure Trove from the Madras Government, 


included :— | 
Class 2. “Group IV. var. e. 


be 33 PF] ay var. Th. 
a 3 a9 VIL. var. cE 
bes WO: » OL var. a. 


mm oUYM im V. var. b. 
” ” var. d. 


In 1808, Mr. William Garrow, collector, of Coimbatore, wrote to 
Col. Mackenzie to report that a number of ancient silver punch- 
marked coins had been found in a tumulus at Chavadepalyam in 
that district; these coins were, he said, identical with some others 
discovered four years previously ina field at Penar, also in Coimba- 
tore district, among which was a denarius of Augustus.! 

§ 58. The find-spots mentioned in the preceding paragraphs fall 
into well-marked groups. The first is in the extreme north-west :-— 

1 Sir Walter Elliot quoting from the Mackenzie MSS. in Transactions of the 


International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology, 1868, p. 255; cf. also Elliot in 


Numismatic Gleanings, p. 10 = Madras Journal of Literature and Science, N.5., 
IU, p. 227-8 (1843-4), and James Bird, J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. J, p. 294, 


“ 
-_ 
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Peshawar, Taxila, Thatta, Shahpur, and Kangra (§§ 43-8). The 
second belongs to the Ganges valley: Indor Khera, Padham, Paila, 
Etawa, Sankisa, Chiriyakot, Mirzapur, Ballia, Patna, Trogna, Belwa, 
Bodh Gaya, and Bhagalpur (§ 48-53). The Chaibasa and Midnapur 
finds may be put in this group or classed together. In the west we 
have a third group:—Palanpur, Tambavati Nagari, Jhalra Patan, 
Sarangpur, Besnagar, and Eran—in southern Rajputana and Malwa, 
the area between the Aravalli and Vindya mountains, drained by 
tributaries of the Jumna. The Hingaghat, Thaithari, Karimnagar, 
and Bimlipatan finds belong to the basin of the Godavari. The 
Kolhapur, Coimbatore, and Trichinopoli finds appear rather isolated 
in the south, although the two last are not so remote from each 
other. This tells us little more than that punch-marked coins 
are found in what were in ancient times also the most important 
and thickly populated parts of India. When, however, we come to 
examine, with the limited details available, the coins in the individual 
finds, we find that the composition of the finds is almost everywhere 
the same. They consist of our classes 2 and 6. The finds which con- 
tain coins of classes other than these contain coins of quite different 
classes only. These are the find which contained our Class 1 which 
belongs to somewhere in the north; the Paila find (Class 7, § 53) 
which was made somewhat north of the area delineated by the finds 
in the Ganges valley ; and the Gorho Ghat (Patna) find which con- 
tains a class of coin unrepresented in the Museum. At first sight the 
constant association of Classes 2 and 6 is surprising. They are 
very different in style and fabric. Class 2 consists of small thick 
pieces and Class 6 of large thin pieces. Speaking generally, the coias 
of Class 2 have a definite reverse type, while those of 6 have a very 
large number of small punches on the reverse, none of which appears 
to be of special significance. The obverse symbols of the two classes 
cannot be linked together as they can within the classes. We were at 
first inclined to think on the evidence of the provenance of individual 
specimens that Class 2 belonged to Northern India and Class 6 to 
the Deccan (ef., for example, the frequency with which coins from 
Bombay and Madras appear in Class 6 in this Catalogue and the 
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coins illustrated by Elliot (Vum. Glean., Pl. VII, VIII), all belong 
to Class 6). The evidence of the Bhir mound find (§ 44) with a large 
proportion of Class 6, and of the Karimnagar find (§ 56) with a large 
proportion of Class 2, forbids any such hypothesis. Classes 2 and 6, 
to which most of the known coins belong, therefore circulated to- 
gether from Peshawar to the mouth of the Godavari, and from 
Palanpur in the west to Midnapur in the east. The distinction 
between Classes 2 and 6 is not one of place: they must have been 
issued by the same authority and have circulated together through- 
out the area where’that authority prevailed. Below we show that 
the different groups and varieties of Classes 2 and 6 are linked 
together in a way which shows that the issues are closely connected. 
The similarity of constitution of the various hoards suggests they 
were buried about the same time, and had we an accurate analysis 
of all hoards it would be possible to confirm this and construct 
a chronological arrangement of; the coins. In other countries, hoards — 
are usually buried in troubledtimes—for example, the commonest 
period for finds of English coins is that of the Civil War. ‘The 
authority that issued these coins must have ruled the Ganges valley, 
the upper Indus valley, thrust its way up the tributaries of Jumna 
to the west and come along the east coast through Orissa and pene- 
trated far into the Deccan. This is what the find-spots suggest. If — 
we assume that these hoards were buried in a time of war and in- 
security, this power must have collapsed about the same time every- 
where in its vast empire, for there is a great similarity in the hoards, 
_ All this suggests the period of the Maurya empire—which ruled all 
the regions mentioned and suddenly collapsed everywhere at the 
beginning of the second century B.c.—for the issue of these coins, 
and the above rough grouping of the find-spots corresponds quite 
well with the distribution of the Agoka inscriptions. 

§ 59. The chronological evidence available from hoards is slight, 
but, such as it is, it points in the same direction as the geographical 
evidence. The Bhir mound find at Taxila (§ 44) contained two coins 
of Alexander the Great, and one of Philip Aridaeus and an Achae- — 
menid siglos. It must therefore have been buried after the time of 
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Philip (323-316 B.c.), probably about 800 B.c, The same site yielded 
a find deposited with a gold coin of Diodotus which must therefore 
have been buried about 250 B.c. To about this same date belong the 
coins from Sirkap, where a coin of Demetrius was found in a some- 
what later stratum. Elsewhere at Taxila punch-marked coins were 
found associated with coins of the Greek kings of the first century 
B.c. and first and second centuries a.D., Maues, Azes, Gondophares, 
Kadphises, and Kanishka, that is to say they still circulated in the 
Scythian and Kushan periods. ’ 

The small find from Thatta contained a drachm of Philoxenos 
which puts the date of burial at about 100 B.c. The Kangra find 
also contained coins of Philoxenos, but other Greek kings like Anti- 
machus, Menander, and Lysias are represented; the date of burial 
again is about 100 8.c. In the Ganges valley, the Belwa find was 
associated with Kushan coins and the Ratan Tata excavations at 
Pataliputra showed that punch-niarked coins circulated with Mitra 
and Kushan coins, i.e. of first and second centuries A.p. At Bodh 
Gaya and Midnapur (Toomluk) the same association is again found. 
At Indor Khera, Bhuila, Bua-dih, and Sanchankot, punch-marked 
coins came from sites which also yielded Kushan coins. At Padham, 
punch-marked coins were found with coins from Ranjubula to Hu- 
vishka, that is to say of first and second centuries a.p, Conditions 
at Sankisa were similar. In these cases from the Ganges valley we 
are not dealing with hoards but with isolated coins from sites. The 
most reasonable thing to suppose is that the punch-marked coins 
immediately preceded the Scythian and Kushan series when these 
are all found on the same site; but it is possible that they continued 
in circulation down to the Kushan period, and the complete absence 
of silver coins of the later Saka-Pahlava and -Kushan rulers 
makes this very probable. These sites certainly show that punch- 
marked coins circulated in the second and first centuries B.c. It is 
only in Northern India that we can expect to find other coins with 
them which can give aclue to the date of punch-marked coins. We 
omit the frequent association of silver with early copper uninscribed 
coins, as the latter do not help us. In Central and Southern India 
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we have a find near Kolhapur with a ring ‘inscribed in Asoka 
characters’, probably of the second century B.c.; and the finds from 
the district of Coimbatore are interesting as one of them yielded 
a denarius of Augustus, so that the coins were probably buried 
in the first century A.D. 


§ 60. The period of circulation of punch-marked coins may there- 
fore be put at the third and second centuries B.c.; that they con- 
tinued in circulation later is most probable, and that they may go 
back to the fourth century B.C. is possible. Their issue does not cover 
a great period in time, otherwise the hoards would differ considerably 
in composition. The great variety of combinations of symbols can- 
not mean that each obverse belongs to a different reign for example. 
And, as we shall show below, the obverse types are linked together 
in a way that shows they must fall into practically contemporary 


groups. The change of one minor symbol must have been made © 


very frequently, and the relative permanence of two of the symbols 
also sugyests a limited period of issue. 


§ 61. The classification of the many combinations of obverse 
types is a somewhat difficult matter, and it is complicated by the 
fact that the reverse types do not always agree when an obverse 
arrangement has been settled. The reverse type is evidently of con- 
siderable significance on Classes 1 to 5, for it is on this side only 
that we find countermarks (e.g. p. 20, no. 36, p. 30, rio. 24), and the 
countermark is usually another known reverse type, or at least a 
type not found on the obverse. In the second group, Classes 6 and 7, 
it is impossible to say that any of the numerous reverse punches 
has any special significance, and the only countermark found appears 
on obverses (e.g. p. 65, no. 12). While we have the same reverse with 
a closely linked series of regularly changing obverses, we also have 
the same obverse with a number of different reverses. The arrange- 
ment we here propose will no doubt be emended and simplified in 
time from an analysis of finds, but we may run through it here to 
show how the numerous issues are linked together, and to suggest 
that for this reason they do not cover a great period in time. We 
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have divided the coins into seven classes: the great bulk of them 
belong to 1,2,and 6; 3,4, and 5 consist of a few coins each, which 
differ in fabric or have unusual symbols and seem to stand apart. 
Class 7 is certainly very distinct from the others, and it is unfortunate 
that it is so poorly represented in the Museum. The evidence of 
finds shows that 1, 2, and 6 are more closely connected than the 
differences of fabric suggest. 

We have given the name Class to large series of coins of the 
same fabric and characterized by certain symbols. These we have 
divided into groups within which the same symbols recur; they 
usually have each a symbol or two peculiar to them. The varieties 
are the individual issues. It is unfortunate that we are unable to 
say whether these distinctions are chronological or geographical. 


§ 62. Class 1 consists almost entirely of square coins of very 
regular size with the reverse symbol dh: Four varieties are dis- 
tinguished, one symbol varying in each. These are :— 


| Obverse. | we Reverse. 
vere BE Se dh mee dh 
Vari bos; * Wa “ne ss 


” | yA 3 
Var. d, ” P ” F AP nu 


The evidence of this isolated group of coins from a single find 
suggests we ought to be able to arrange all the coins in groups with 
a single reverse and regularly changing obverse symbols. It is not 
certain that var. d is of this Class. 

§ 63. Class 2 is divided into eleven groups, each characterized by 
certain symbols but linked together by others. | 

Group I consists of coins all of which have the so-called Taxila 





Var. c. . 5 > 


symbol, 42554 , on the reverse. Vars. a, b,c should perhaps not be 
distinguished, as b and ¢ are countermarked specimens of a. 
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abc, d, and e differ in one symbol. 
Obverse. Reverse. 


Vars. a, , 36 Sez aby ae tae 


Var. d. . 92 * ” rE tt ” 


Var. é, Pe 93 i} a3 = 33 


fand g have two symbols in common with e, namely ste and 
gif they are closely connected in not having the sun and six- 
armed symbols, but they differ in the symbols which take their 
place. 

Var. h has a different and rare reverse symbol, tf. but is closely 
connected with g by the three little figures on the obverse. It is 
interesting to note then that var. A is quite closely linked with a, 
although the two varieties have not,a single symbol in common. 


Obverse. - Reverse. 


ver te FF AS mh 
Var. g. % wo. -¥ Fo 2 g ” 
Verh 98 fo SF din Re ot! 


§ 64. The charactéristic symbols of Group II are i Oe 


and oh: var. b is only a countermarked form of var. a, and the 
countermark, it may be noted, is also found in Group I, var. b. Vars. 
a, b,c, and d have the same reverse ; var. ¢ substitutes the three men 
HER for the first three symbols of var. a, and d has only one 
symbol in common with it. It may be noted that two of the sym- 
bols on var. d also occur in Group I, var. f, another type which has 


neither the sun nor six-armed symbol. Var.e is connected withe by — 


three of its obverse symbols as is f, which has the same reverse 
symbols as ¢ and g; var. g is also connected by obverse with vars. d 
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and e. Var. h is connected by obverse symbols with a, e, and g. 
The possession of the reverse type B links e, f, g, and h. 

§ 65. Group III is characterized by the symbol B which links it 
with Group Li. It is also the characteristic reverse of this group. 
The countermark LO; is again found in this group on specimens 
of var. a, and on var. b, which is really a countermarked form of ¢. 
Var. g is var. f countermarked with a rare symbol Pu only found 
as a countermark. The symbol ¥ on these is found on coins of 


Ujjayini (p. 248). 
The obverses of this group are as follows: 


Var. a. * Sez 8 an FH 
Var. 6, c. ; “s eee > 
Var.d. sg hai ae ye, il 


Var. d,g- - Fl : a5 fi a \ % ¥ 


Var. h. P “ a Mie ees rr 


Var. 1. 5 3 4 is ae 
Var. j. us ” = ahr oe 
h,i, and j are connected by the same reverse symbols, a taurine 
countermark being added to the regular B of this group. We have 
put here a coin which is connected with Group II or 1V.. 
Bo gy Reverse. 


a. f= Bo, 


§ 66. Group IV is connected with III by the symbols B and 


ee! | Wu. ee 
ae Its characteristic symbols are wt: and otk: 
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Obverse, Reverse. 


Var. a. Os A B F324 be 


Var. a is connected by four of its obverse symbols with Group Ul = 
and by reverse with Group II, but the fifth_obverse symbol is one — 


not found elsewhere. Var. differs in only one symbol on the obverse 
Ww : * 
a but has reverse B connecting it with Group III. Var. e 
substitutes " for ad and has the same reverse as var.a. Var. d 
is the same but with reverse of b. Vars. e toh are similar but show 
different forms of the six-armed symbol, e, f, and g having Be 
et t 
(not Set as In the text), with ‘dumb-bell’ symbols in place of the 
fishes, while h, k, and / have a remarkable form, OM not found 


elsewhere. f and g have new erates, ~t and ver, to be found 


again later. 7 and 7 have the sare obverse as b, but reverses ¥@% and — 


8 respectively ; & to o are connected by the symbol pt m and o 
by QO : q to ¢ are connected by SS and a new form of six- 


armed symbol ¥ 








X , and with d and e by ‘the tree in railing’, 


and v are connected by two of their symbols, but it is their reverses 
that bring them into this group. A number of new reverses, y%s, 


ah, ¥ > A@A#, appear in this group. 
§ 67. Group V is connected with IV by the use of most of the 
Vars. « and 6 have four symbols in common and differ in their fifth; 


that of 6, a hare! in a erescent, the symbol of the moon, is not found 
elsewhere on punch-marked coins but we have it on the coin of 






reverse symbols just mentioned. Its characteristic symbol is 


zs : take this opportunity of correcting ‘rabbit’ to ‘hare’ on p. xxviii, last line, 
_ as Sir Richard Burn has pointed out to me that the rabbit is not known in India. 
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Visnudeva (p. 147). Var. ¢ is connected with a by a special form of 






branch; it has a remarkable six-armed symbol, ”; var. d is con- 
nected here by its reverse and two obverse symbols ; the most notable 
obverse symbol is that of a bird alighting on a tree. 

§ 68. Group VI shows the same variety of reverses as IV and V. 
The obverses of a, 6, and c¢ are connected by the symbol ‘tree in 
railing . d is connected with b by its reverse type, a little figure of 
a deity with a staff or spear. The gesticulating little man on the 
obverse of 6 is not found elsewhere. The obverses of d to f are con- 
nected by a bull, while e to g are connected with ¢ by three of their 


symbols. Var. h is remarkable in having a star or lotus aK on 
obverse and reverse. 

§ 69. Group VIT isa large one, the characteristic symbols of which 
are what we may call the ‘ dog and rabbit’ Gay although the 
latter is not a rabbit, and the former may not be a dog, a4|ho, 
and Qflo. Vars. a tod differ only in reverse types, with all of 
which we are already familiar. Var: has not the sun and six-armed 
symbol, and like some other coins (Class 2, ek I, var. f, and 
Group II, vars. d and g) which omit them includes AA and ‘oF in 


its symbols. Vars. e and g substitute QNO for Hes , and var. h B 
r ollka, for which var. 7 again has an elephant. j, k, and 7 each 
differ in one symbol from the variety which precedes it. The re- 
verses of this group show an increasing number of punches, but it 
is still possible to pick out one as the most important. Vars. 2, k, 
Ag x 
and / have 2, not non as in the text. The cobra on var. / may 
be noted. 
Group VIII is linked with VII by the symbol aNd and ‘ dog and. 
rabbit’ on a and 6; ¢ is connected with a@ by ‘te: and c, d, e by 


i B 
the elaborate symbol {Oa\ and the remarkable y ¢ : 
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Group IX consists of a series of very neatly made coins, all with 
the same obverse, and showing five different reverses. It is connected 
with preceding groups by B on the obverse and by its reverses, 


Its characteristic symbols are me and «<)> . LTagain take the op- 


- 

portunity of correcting the BON of the text to Od 

Group X, the characteristic symbol of which is ec , 1s connected 
with VII by alto; the fifth symbols on each of the varieties do 
not oceur elsewhere. The reverses are those of the preceding groups 
but show an increasing number of small stamps. 

Group Xl still shows the same reverses, but the characteristic 
obverse symbol 8% of a and 6 suggests a separate group; the 
place of var. ¢ is uncertain. 


§ 70. Class 3 consists at present of two very neat coins with the 


same obverse: one with a plain reverse and the other with reverse 


ew eee] 
=i ake 





<> connect it with Class 2, 





AX. The obverse symbols OE ‘ 
but the other three, R@§R, Sa and fad], put these coins in 
a class by themselves. 

Class 4 contains a number of coins of large fabric, with normally 


plain reverses. The symbols on the reverse of one specimen of var. b 
(no. 4) are probably countermarks. It is characterized by a whorl 


form of the sun and unusual variants of the six-armed symbol, KON 


and *% ar '. aand b are connected by four of their symbols, and ¢ is 





| ot 
connected with them by the bow and arrow, and d with ¢e by 


and with a and b by the elephant. Var. ¢ really has only four 
| symbols on the obverse and should be transferred to Class 7. The 


first symbol is not a snake but fA. 


Class 5, like Class 3, consists of two neatly struck coins, one with — 








plain reverse and the other with a symbol on it. Its characteristic — | 


7. | 
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symbols are OF and vm. Var. k of Group IIT, Class 6, should 
be transferred to this teas as var. c of it. 


§ 71. The coins of the very large Class 6 are linked together by 
their obverse symbols and by the fact that their reverses have 
numerous small punch-marks, no particular one of which seems to 
have the significance of the large and distinct reverse types of 
Classes 1 and 2. 

The characteristic symbols of Group I are the rhinoceros or 


unicorn, aie and a square tank with four fishes around a central 





pillar or lingam gfe} ~id 
Vars. a to d have four symbols i in common and differ in their fifth, 


mir. ¥ y and R@~R- Var. e¢ is connected with ¢ by four 


symbols but substitutes a little animal “sb for the tank. Vars. f and 
g are connected with c and ¢ by their fifth symbol, and h with them by 


m8 A number of variants of the six-armed symbol are found in 
ike | 
this group. 


§ 72. The characteristic symbol of Group IL is np which serves 


to link it with I, with which and II, it shares the bull and elephant. 


Vars. a, b,and ¢ have four symbols in common and differ only in their” 


fifth, 3@3, FRAP: and Gy Var. d substitutes a bull for Fate 


of var. b and e, an elephant for another symbol of d. 
§ 78. Group III, to which a large number of coins belong, is 
characterized by the symbol x and shares the bull with other 


- groups of this Class. The connexions of the obverses of the variants 
may be conyeniently exhibited as follows: 





Var. 0. z 
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Var. c. Se x mir ee 

Var.d. __,, - 5 ROB i 
ec 

Var. é. a Hs ¥ek es 


Var. fi PF 33 a7 ECs sv td 
Var. g =; a3 23 Ph a2 


Var. h. 7 - 39 : 


Var. a. ” ” ” ” [ ¢ ] 


Vares.-3.; ay ‘ (* a 


Var. & ought to be transferred to Class 5, as var. c of it. 





§.74. Group IV is connected with the preceding by By and the 
bull ; its characteristic symbol is cb Symbols peculiar to it are the 
frog and little animal surrounded by a border of pellets and taurine 
symbols. 

Its variants are connected as follows: 

Var. a. 
Var. 6, 
Var. c. 


Var. d. 


Var. e. 
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Var. d does not contain the characteristic symbol of this group 
but is too closely connected with c to be separated from it. Simi- 
- Jarly var. f can hardly be separated from e. 


§ 75. Group V is connected with the preceding classes by the 
elephant, and its characteristic symbols are a palm-tree and a little 
animal surrounded by taurine symbols. 

Var. a which is one of the commonest coins of Class 6 has obverse 


me 39 3S a ¥F 


Var. b. Pe hl NY 2 rT 

Var. é. ” 368 ROA ” ” 

Var. j. 9 a9 a3 33 ” 

Var. c is the same as var. a, as probably is var. d. The symbol 





i i ey 


©00G0) on the latter is a countermark, and not the original type 





which was probably a palm-tree. - It is very doubtful whether the 
next two varieties, g and h, are properly placed here. Var. g is much 
-countermarked and it is difficult to say what the original type is; 
the elephant shows that it belongs to one group of Class 6. Var. h 
has an unusual form of the six-armed symbol found only on Class 4, 
and the frog connects it with Group IV of Class 6. 

§ 76. Group VI is connected by the elephant and bull with other 
groups of this Class; its characteristic symbol is a tree growing 


out of a hill, ae, 
Var. a links this group with other groups of Class 6 by the 
elephant and bull. Its obverse is: 





Var. 6 substitutes R OR as its fifth symbol, and var. ¢ ad 
Var. d cannot be separated from ¢ although it has not the tree on 
a hill among its symbols, for which it substitutes a fruit ee ; other- 


wise it 1S as var, ¢. 
e2 
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Var. e resembles var. a but has a small wheel surrounded by 
taurine symbols in place of the bull. Var. / is probably similar, as 
I am now inclined to think that the symbol only occurs as 
a countermark and is not part of the original type. Var. g has the 
three usual symbols of this group, but the fourth and fifth and 
are unusual on the obverse. Var. has as fourth and fifth 
symbols four fishes in a tank, found in Class 2, Group V, and on 
varieties of Group I of Class 6, and a branch found in Group III, 
var. @; this branch is the link which puts var. 2 somewhat doubt- 
fully in this group. Var. 7 may belong to the preceding Group. 

§ 77. Group VII consists of a number of coins which are remark- 
able for their large, thin fabric. The elephant on var. a connects 
them with the other groups of this class, but many of the symbols 
are unusual and peculiar to the group. 

Var. a has obverse 


SE Kt DW & 


Var. 6 is connected with this. by the. unusual form of mountain, as 


is ce, but the symbols 5 and Fo are new. 
Var. d is not clear. The wheel is a very rare symbol and the fifth 


symbol is not quite clear; it seems to be two rows of pellets. The 
symbol &@@& connects this variety with Class 6. Var. e is con- 
nected with a-c by the form of mountain symbol; the fish in a 
crescent is not found elsewhere. Var. f’s claim to be here is rather 
doubtful ; it may belong to Group VI. The coin we have put here as 
Group VIII of Class 6 should more probably be connected with 


- | 3 
Class 2. The symbol vos is also found in Group IX of that class. 


The naga symbol is not found elsewhere on silver punch-marked 
coins. It is the numerous punches on the reverse that connect this 
coin with Class 6. 


§ 78. Class 7, of which the Museum only has two specimens, 
differs entirely from all the preceding coins and belongs to a different 
territory or time. The feature of the coins in this class is that they 


: 
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have only four punches on the obverse. These are an elephant, the 
uncertain little animal seen on fig. 3, p. 84, the symbol (a), and 


SA. The reverses have a number of stamps, none of which is 


especially prominent ; ies is common among them. This is the type 
of the Pala find ($53). The coin here catalogued as var. e of Class 4 
(p. 59, no. 7) should probably be now attributed to Class 7 as it differs 
from the usual type only in having i Or¢ in place of the little animal. 
The first symbol is not, as given in the Catalogue, a snake ian 


but fA | 


We had made a Class 8 (p. 286) of one coin, a small, square, thick 
piece which appeared to have a figure of Hanuman on it; apart 
from the fact that this is in relief, and not a punch, the resemblance 
is purely fortuitous and caused by the punches leaving a raised 
area between them, The head of-the little figure is really an arm 


of the symbol Sez. The coin is) only a poor and incomplete 


specimen of some variety of Class 2. 
Class 9, which should now be Class 8 (p. 286), consists of very 


small coins with obverse type a form of Se2: these come from the 


United Provinces, the Thathari find in the Central Provinces, and 
were also in the Bhir mound find (§ 44). 


§ 79. While these pages are going through the press, Mr. Ajit 
Ghose has presented to the Museum three specimens of a new class 
of punch-marked coin which we may call Class 9, These are from 
a find of some 500 pieces from Set Mahet in the Gonda district of 
the United Provinces, which consisted of this class only, and con- 
tained none of the other classes. The characteristic feature of this 
class is the reverse type, which is a ball surrounded by three 
S-shaped lines; this device is repeated twice or thrice to fill the 
whole area. The obverse symbols are also new, except a bull, 
which is, however, of a distinct type; on one specimen they are 
five in number, on the others there are numerous countermarks 
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which obliterate the original type. As in the case of other out- 
lying classes, the symbols do not include the sun and six-armed 
symbol. The five distinct symbols are a long thin bull, a circle 
with a pellet in the centre surrounded by ten pellets, struck twice, 
an object like a spear-head, which may, however, be a bud, and 
a symbol SL- Among the symbols on the other specimens are 
a lotus, a whorl, and a circle divided in three parts by three radii. 
Like the Paila (§ 53) and Golakhpur (Patna) (§ 51) finds, these 
eoins represent a currency distinct from the great majority of punch- 
marked coins. They were found on a site of the ancient city of 
Sravasti, the old capital of Kosala, the date of whose incorporation 
in Magadha is unfortunately unknown. 

§ 80. The known punch-marked silver coins, then, may be classed 
as follows:—Classes 2 and 6 are closely connected and are regularly 
associated in finds over a very wide area; Class 1 so closely re- 


sembles the first groups of Class, 2.that it is not to be separated 


from them. Classes 2 and 6 are the issues of one kingdom, if not 
of one dynasty. The wide distribution of their find-spots, and 
the evidence that they were circulating in the second, third, and 
probably early fourth centuries B.c., suggests that these classes are 
the coins of the Maurya empire (§§ 58-60). The very small classes 3 
and 5 may be separate issues of small states, but it is probable that 
they should be made groups of Class 2. Group IX of Class 2 is 
a similar issue of coins with distinct symbols, which we have not 
felt justified in separating from Class 2. Class 4, coins of unusual 
size with plain reverses and uncommon obverse symbols, is clearly 
a distinct class, but in the absence of sufficient evidence from finds 


we can say no more about them. Class 7 is also quite a distinct 


type, the large Paila ($ 53) find which consisted of this class came 
from a spot which lay outside the circle of find-spots of Classes 1-3, 
5, 6. Similarly, the Golakhpur (Patna) find (§ 51) and the Set 
Mahet (§ 79) finds are the issues of quite distinct authorities, and 
the latter is also outside the area of the find-spots of the great 
majority of these coins. The Golakhpur find was made on the site 
of the ancient city of Pataliputra, and contained none of the usual 
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classes. The inference is that it was buried before Classes 2 and 6 
were struck. While distinct in fabric and having secondary symbols 
peculiar to them, these coins resemble 2 and 6 in having a sun and 


a variety of the six-armed symbol SYef—not, however, found 


elsewhere—on all of them. They are therefore struck on the same 
principle. Are we to see in them a coinage of the Nandas or of 
one of the other kingdoms which became incorporated in the 
Maurya empire? Does the Set Mahet find represent the coinage 
of Kosala and the Paila find that of Paficila? 

The occurrence of three isolated finds of distinct types certainly 
suggests that they are issues of smaller kingdoms or republics, and 
are riier than the great mass of widely distributed coins, for the 
latter were not found with them. 


§ 81. While we have little doubt that most of our coins belong to 
the Maurya period, there is then evidence—apart from the possibly 
very early, even fourth-century, date of the Bhir mound find— 
that coins were known beforé the Maurya period. It is not im- 
possible that the tradition of the great wealth of the Nandas owes 
its origin to their having been the first to issue coins on a large 
scale. In any case there is no evidence that coinage in India is older 
than the Nanda period, and the earliest finds, Paila, Set Mahet, 
and Golakhpur, may indicate the region in which punch-marked 
coins originate. The similarity in constitution of the usual finds 
indicates that punch-marked coinage did not exist over a very long 
period; the fact that it had not been long established is indicated 
by the rapidity with which the new coins with type and inscription 
struck from a single die ousted the punch-marked coins from the 
second century B.C. onwards. It is very possible that the idea of 
a coinage came to India in the late fifth or early fourth century B.C, 
from Achaemenid territory, being suggested by the sigloi, although 
its character is entirely Indian. 

§ 82. That these coins were issued by a governm ent authority 
and not by private individuals there is not the slightest doubt. 
Only a central authority could have carried out such an apparently 
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complicated, but no doubt—if we had the eclue—simple, system of 
stamping the coins in regular series. The regular occurrence of five 
symbols on the obverse naturally suggests a board of five, such as 
Megasthenes says was at the head of most departments of Mauryan 
administration. It ean hardly be that the symbols are those of 
the five officials actually concerned in the issue of each piece, as 
some symbols like the sun and the six-armed symbol occur over 
a wide range of coins. The punches, though not struck with 
one die, were struck at one time. They may represent a series 
of officials of diminishing area of jurisdiction. The last and most 
frequently changing symbol would represent the actual issuer of 
the coin. The constant symbol, the sun, would represent the 
highest official, perhaps the king himself, and the next commonest, 
the various forms of six-armed symbol, the highest officials next 
under him. It is, however, difficult to reconcile the existence of 
coins with the same obverse symbols and different reverse symbols 
with this suggestion. The association in finds of Class 2 with 
significant reverse symbols with Class 6 with numerous small 
punches like shroff-marks and no definite symbol is another puzzle. 
The latter may be the earlier issues, struck before the adoption of 
a regular reverse mint-mark. The frequent occurrence of the so- 
called Taxila symbol in finds from the north-west suggests that 
the reverse symbol on these coins which have one indicates a mint. 
A similar deduction may be made from Class 1. Whether the 
reverse symbol is the badge of a district or of a ruler we cannot 
say. The countermarks on Class 2 also suggest that the reverse 
symbol is a very significant one. It is only reverse symbols that 
occur as countermarks in Class 2 ($41). In Class 6, where we have 
no significant reverse symbols, countermarks are placed on the 
obverse (§§ 41, 75-76). The case of Gautamiputra countermarking 
the coins of Nahapana shows that each ruler or country had 
a characteristic symbol, which we might almost call a coat of arms. 
We can say little more, but only appeal once more for a careful 
examination of finds on the lines laid down here. This alone can 
give the answer to our problem. 
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§ 83. As to the meaning of the symbols we can only suggest 
that each is the mark or signet of an official. The coins have 
preserved a great deal of a very elaborate system of symbolism 
which disappears completely with the spread of the Kharosthi and 
Brahmi alphabets in India from the third century B.c. onwards. 
Many of the symbols are simple and taken from the animal and 
plant world. Others are quite unintelligible at the present day, 
and some of them may be conventionalized forms of forgotten 
pictographic symbols. They are of course not inscriptions in any 
sense. Three thousand years is a long period to bridge and, while 
it is impossible to connect the majority of the symbols with any- 
thing on the Mohenjo-daro seals, we may point to the part played 
by fishes in both, to the survival of the rhinoceros—if it is not 
some extinct unicorned animal—and to the symbol RB. Writing, as 
we know it, seems to have been unknown in India before the fourth 
century B.c., and the root dip (dip). itself is of Persian origin.’ It 
is not till the second century B.¢, that we find inscriptions becoming 
regular on coins. 


§ 84. We get no assistance from literature about the date of these 
coins. The frequent references in the Sutras to karsapanas and other 
coins do not take us beyond the third century B.c. Narada’s* state- 
ment that the kdrsépana is a silver coin in the southern country 
may indicate that the use of punch-marked coins survived longer 
in the Deccan than elsewhere, which is in any case very probable. 
The numerous references in the J/d@taka and other Buddhist literature 
to monetary transactions reflect the conditions of the period in 
which they were written and not those of the sixth century B.C. 
The parable of the Visuddhimagga®* telling how a lot of comms 
would strike different observers may be mentioned here. A money- 
changer, we are told, would know at once at what village, town, 
city, mountain, or river-bank and by what mint-master a coin was 

' E. Hultasch, Inscriptions of Asoka, C.I.I., vol. i, p. xliii. 

? Narada Smrti, App. 57, S.B.E., vol. xxxiil, p. 231. 


8 A.S.R., 1918-14, p. 226; D. R. Bhandarkar, Indian Numismatics, p. 99 f. 
and p. 147 f. 
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struck; this only tells us that the symbols had very definite 
meaning to the expert, who knew at once exactly where the coins 
were issued. More interesting is the description of the shape of the 
coins—irregular, long, rectangular, and round—which shows that 
the author was quite familiar in his day with punch-marked coins, 
so that they may have survived long into the Christian era. The 
story in the Mahdvagga’ of Upali’s parents choosing a career for 
him may also be quoted. His mother says, If Upali studies coins 
(learns money-changing) his eyes will suffer —a sentiment which 
appeals to any one who studies punch-marked coins, and shows 
that a knowledge of their types was a special subject even when 
they were current. The use of the word ripa here to mean money 
is interesting, as it does not seem to be found later, although ripya 
is common. It has been suggested that coins were known as riipa 
because they had figures or symbols (ripa) stamped upon them. 
It may, however, simply mean/silver as the beautiful metal. Silver 
was rare in ancient India, and the metal for the coins was probably 
imported. Gold was of course-well known. So rare was silver, 
however, that it is called white or bright gold (rajatam hiranyam) 
in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xii. 4, 4,7). It may have been then 
that silver was rarely seen except in the form of coins in the 
period with which we are dealing, and that money and silver were 
synonymous. 
Part III. 
UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS. 

§ 85, Among the commonest coins of ancient India are the un- 
inscribed cast copper pieces. They have a strong family resemblance 
but several groups can be distinguished, Certain symbols are very 
common, especially the elephant, tree in railing, and the ‘ mountain’ 
symbol. Insufficient attention has been devoted to finds of these 
pieces in the past and there is little to assist in attribution. They 
are usually found on sites which yield punch-marked silver coins, 
and are probably of the same period. They have been grouped in 
the Catalogue as follows: | 

1 S.B.E. xiii. 201 f. 
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Varieties a and b are known only from one coin each and they 
are not connected with the common types. The obverse of var. a 
seems to have three standing figures, the central one facing 
and the other two turned towards him (or her). The general 
attitude recalls the puzzling reverse of the Pratapa type of 
Kumaragupta I (B.M. Cat. of Gupta Coins, p. 87). It is quite 
possible that the type of this coin, which is in poor condition, is 
really the abhiseka of Laksmi, which is a very probable type. The 
reverse has an elephant and a tree in railing with the ladder-like 
symbol often found below the elephant on copper coins. The types 
of var. b are quite unusual: obv. a female with her right hand 
grasping a tall tree and a building of some kind on the left. The 
rev. has a tree in railing of the type found in var. m and a lingam. 


Var. c has obverse type, lion, svastika, and the symbol ¥ and 


rev. tree in railing, Ujjain symbol oD and a hollow cross Cp: 
some of these symbols are fouhd on other varieties. Var. d is con- 
nected with this but has an elephant instead of a lion on the obverse, 
and a wheel instead of the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. Var. e has 
the obverse of d and a reverse, tree in railing, wheel, and Ujjain 
symbol, which is related to both ¢ and d. Var. f has the obverse of d 
and e but substitutes for the tree in railing of the rev. of var, d. 
Vars. g and h differ only in the arrangement of the obverse symbols, 
elephant, ¥ aC, and svastika. The rev. of both has a very 
elaborate tree in railing with a small hollow cross surmounted by 
a taurine symbol on one side and a small mountain symbol on the 
other. Vars. i, j, k, are closely connected. The reverse is the same 
in all, a tree in railing, taurine symbol, hollow cross, and mountain 


symbol. Var. 7 has obv. elephant, ¥ and hollow cross. Var. 7 has 
- obv. elephant, -F , svastika, taurine symbol, and the ladder-like 


symbol. If the omission of the last symbol in var. k is merely acci- 
dental, the two varieties should not be distinguished ; but the large 
number of specimens suggests that it is a distinct variety. Var, / 
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is a very distinct type of coin, obv. a well-executed elephant, and 
rey. a realistically executed tree in railing on the branches of which 
four birds are perched. Var. m is a unique piece of exceptional 
size for this class of coin, obv. hollow square (or quatrefoil) and 
rev. mountain symbol. It came from the Bhagvanlal Collection, 
which suggests a Western Indian provenance; var. 7 has a similar 
obverse and a tree, not conventional, in railing, on the reverse. Var. o 
consists of neatly made square coins, obv. mountain symbol with 
pellets in the field or in the compartments, and rev. a conventional 
tree in railing. Vars. p and q are closely connected. The obverse of 
p has an elephant and rider, and of g the same elephant without 


rider; both have wos on reverse: specimens of this variety are 
occasionally found in pairs just as they were originally cast together. 
This shows how these coins were cast in batches. On most of these 
coins one can still see where the coin was broken from the mould and 
the adjoining piece. Var. q is one of the most extensive series 
of cast coins. Var. r and var. # are closely connected, the rev. 


is with a taurine symbol-on either side; the obv. of 7 is a bull 
to r. with a trisceles above and of s a lion tol. with ¥ in front. 
These coins therefore fall into certain main groups. Vars. ¢ to k 
are closely linked together; /, m, and n are probably all quite 


distinct; o also is a separate class; p and gq are closely connected 
and so are 7 and s. 


§ 86. We have very little to assist us in distinguishing these coins 
geographically. It will be noticed that neither Whitehead nor Elhiot 
occur among the sources of the Museum specimens. This suggests 
that they do not come from the north-west or the south of India. 
The impression one gets from the frequent but not specific references 


to early cast coins in the A.S.R. is that they belong mainly to 


Central India and the United Provinces. Cunningham?’ sums up 
the distribution as follows: var. g is found all over North India; 


1 C41, p. 60. 


. — 
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var. 7 and var. s are rarely found in the Panjab. Var. j is found 
chiefly about Benares. Var. o he describes as rather rare. 

The specimens of var. q illustrated by Prinsep come from Kanauj 
and another specimen came from Central India. Cunningham 
obtained specimens of this variety at Masaon,? Bairant,? and 
Bhitari.* They were also found in the excavations at Pataliputra,® 
and Besnagar.® Prinsep illustrates a specimen of var. f from Jaun- 
pur and a specimen of var. s from Central India. Specimens of j 
and & were found in the Besnagar excavations? Most of the evi- 
dence of provenance is vague. Early cast coins usually described as 
‘Buddhist’ have been found with silver punch-marked coins at 
Indor Khera,® Bairant,? Sanchankot,!® Masaon Dih,™ Karra,” and 
Sankisa,’’ all in the United Provinces. In the West a similar asso- 
ciation was noticed at Jhalra Patan,’ Sarangpur,’ and Besnagar,' 
in Central India. So far as one can judge, the area covered by these 
coins is not by any means so great.as that in which punch-marked 
coins are found. The United Provinces, Rajputana, and the Central 
Provinces seem to be the limits with which they are found. We 
have little clue to their date. Their frequent association with silver 
punch-marked coins on sites which yield only these classes of coins 
suggests that they are of about the same time; they are frequently 
found with Indo-Scythie copper which they must have preceded. 
They closely resemble in general style, and are probably the imme- 
diate predecessors of many classes of inscribed coins which cannot 
be earlier than the second-first century B.c. The evidence then 
suggests the third-second century B.C. as their date. More careful 
observation of provenance will have to be made before we can say 
much definitely about their classification. — 


1 P.B., I. p. 84, Pl. IV. 8. 2 4.S.R., XXII. 103. 
$ Tbid., XXII. 114. * Ibid., I. 27. 6 Tbid., 1911-12. 
6 Tbid., 1913-14. 7 Tbid., 1913-14. ® Jbid., XII, p. 40. 
® jbid., XXU. 114. 0 Jhid., XI. 54. 1 Jbid., XVII. 89. 
12 Ttia., XXII. 108. 8 Jbid., XI, p. 25. M Jbid., II, p. 264. 


8 Ibid., p. 288. 16 Jhid,, 1913-14, p. 210, PL LXIV. 22f. 
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Part IV. 
PUNCH-MARKED COPPER COINS. 

§ 87. CopPeR coins with punch-marks are, as Cunningham ob- 
served, much rarer than silver punch-marked coins. They seem to 
be of one class only. At one time the only specimens known were 
those in Cunningham’s collection (C.A.L, Pl. I, 20-2, p. 59), and now 
in the British Museum (nos. 58, 133, and 217). In 1911, however, the 
Museum acquired from Mr. W.H. Valentine what was evidently a find 
of these pieces which had been kept intact by a previous owner. No 
details of provenance were available, but the general character of the 
collection of which they formed part suggested the southern part 
of the United Provinces, coins of the sultans of Jaunpur forming 
a large proportion of the collection. These coins are all catalogued 
here ; they offer no variety in type, but the great variation in weight 
is worth putting on record. The method of manufacture is apparent. 
The flans were chopped out of long bars of copper and then punched 
with symbols, five on one side and four on the other. These symbols 
are, on the obverse (as we may call the side with five symbols on 
the analogy of the punch-marked silver) : 


% % bs O 
andonterevne: ME Wy oO Op 


The obverse resembles the punch-marked silver of Class I and 
many groups of Class II in that three of the symbols are sun, six- 
armed symbol, and mountain, although in no case are the symbols 
exactly the same. The fourth symbol resembles =% which is only 
found on the reverse of the silver coins. The fifth symbol is not 
found elsewhere. The reverse differs from all other punch-marked 
coins in having four distinct symbols impressed upon it: one of 
these is a lotus, recalling a symbol found on coins of Eran, the 
second is a conch-shell, the third is the somewhat elaborate svastika. 
The fourth is probably a variant of the common ‘ mountain’ symbol 
but is not found elsewhere in this form. 





—— 
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A find was made of similar coins a few years ago at Madhipur! 
in the Bhagalpur district of Bihar; 54 specimens were acquired by 
the Indian Museum, Caleutta. They weighed from 163-9 to 286-7 
grains. Bhagalpur is the ancient Campa, the capital of Anga, 


which was incorporated in Magadha in the sixth century B.c. The 


find of coins previously mentioned (§ 49) probably came also from 
the ancient kingdom of Magadha. These coins are similar in their 
obverse type to the punch-marked silver coins, and the fact that 
the first three symbols are the sun, a six-armed symbol, and a 
‘mountain’ connects them closely with Class 1 and Groups I-VIT 
of Class 2. We have no evidence that they are as widely dissemi- 
nated as the punch-marked coins, but one does not expect copper 
coins to travel far. They cannot be coins of Anga in view of its 
early loss of its independence; they must therefore be of Magadha_ 
of a date after the incorporation of Campa in Magadha. These 
pieces then are most probably the local coins of Magadha in the 
Maurya period. 


ott PART Viena) 
TRIBAL COINS. 


§ 88. In this section are included the coins which can be more 
or less definitely attributed from their legends or otherwise. They 
may be conveniently called tribal coins; indeed, on several, the 
word gana (tribe) actually occurs in combination with the proper 
name: thus we have the gana of the Yaudheyas and of the 
Arjunayanas. The attribution is in many cases still very problem- 
atical. Cunningham’s attributions are almost everywhere followed 
even when his reasons for them are not on record. His long 
experience as a collector in India and his unrivalled knowledge of 
coins and their provenance make it very difficult to differ from him. 

§ 89. AcyuTa (pp. 117-19). The small copper coins bearing the 
legend 4 acyw in Brahmi characters of the fourth century a.D. on 
the obverse, and a wheel on the reverse, have been attributed to the 


1 A.S.R,, 1925-6, p. 154, Pl. LX, fig. 7. 
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Acyuta who is mentioned in the Allahabad inscription in the list 
of kings of Aryavarta conquered by Samudragupta. The epigraphy 
points to this period and the module of the coin and its reverse type, 
a wheel, suggest that it is not remote in time or place from the coins 
of the Naga dynasty, one of whom, Ganapatinaga, shared the fate of 
Acyuta. The coins appear to be of two denominations, one of which 
is half the other. The coin on Pl. XIV. 6 with the syllable Pr on the 
obverse and a somewhat similar wheel on the reverse may be con- 
nected with this series, and it is retained in this place in the Catalogue 
until a more certain attribution is found for it. It is later than the 
acyw coins and may quite well be Huna. The rare coins with the 
obverse type, a bust to right and legend A-cyw on either side of it, 
and a similar wheel on the reverse, are not represented in the 
British Museum collection. Like the common type they come from 
Ahicchatra and must be of about the same time. There is no reason 
to doubt with M. Drouin (fev. Wwm., 1898, p. 141) Vincent Smith’s 
reading of the inscription, nor need one suppose direct Roman 
influence. Although unusual on ¢opper, busts had been for lone 
a familiar feature on silver coits, é.¢. of the Western Ksatrapas, 
and in the fifth century a portrait is a very common obverse type 
on the extensive copper coinage of the Hinas. The coins should 
be attributed to a local dynasty of the fourth century a.p. at 
Ahicchatra in the Bareilly district of the United Provinces. 


§ 90. ALMorA (p. 120). We are fortunate in knowing the pro- 
venance of the three unique coins here catalogued under this head. 
They were found together ‘in Almorah in the Himalaya mountains’, 
and passed into the possession of Sir Henry M. Elliot and ultimately 
became the property of Sir H. Clive-Bayley, who sold them to the 
Museum (Prinsep, Lssays, i, p. 224, figs. 1 and 2). They differ in 
style, fabric, and size, from all other coins of ancient India, 
nor are their types to be paralleled. Almora is in the Kumaun 
division of the United Provinces and is almost all within the 
Himalayas. The inscriptions are in large Brahmi characters of 
the latter half of the second or first half of the second century B.C. 
The names Sivadatta (© A 5 A & Sivadatasa), Sivapalita 
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(WAU [A] Sivapali{ta][sa]), and Haridatta (Lf [[$] 4 & 
Hari|da]tasa) are quite unknown to history. The pieces of Sivadatta 
and Haridatta are connected by obverse type and their legends are 
in Prakrit. In place of the mv) which occupies the centre of 
these two coins, that of Sivapalita has a rude figure—human or divine 
—in the centre, with ——~——D at his side. All three coins have 
the legends around the central type, with a bull before a tree in rail- 
ing at the beginning of the legend. The use of the two different 
sibilants, dental and palatal, in the same word Siva within so brief 
a period on these coins, is typical of the laxity in their use in early 
inscriptions, e. g. in Agoka’s edicts (ef. Biihler, £. I., iii. pp. 1836-137). 


The elaborate reverse type | which is common to all three 





pieces is not found exactly elsewhere, although it is built of well- 
known symbols. It appears to be-an-altar surmounted by ¥ with 
an elaborate nandipadau symbol on its face, A very similar reverse is 
found on the uncertain coin in P], XLV. 20, p. 282, 20-21, the obverse 
of which ineludes the bull and tree and the symbol —~L) charac- 
teristic of the coin. The coins, however, differ so much in style 
that a connexion is very doubtful. The only other coin known of 
this series is one in the possession of Captain R. F. C. Martin, R.E. 
The types are similar to those of Sivadatta. The name cannot be 
read with certainty but the consonants appear to be M-g-bh-t-sa. 


§ 91. ApARANTA. The coins attributed by Cunningham! to 
Aparanta are not represented in the Catalogue. The coins with 
incomplete legends (p. 182, nos. 80-84) here attributed to Mathura, 
are probably of this class however. A specimen with full legend 


has recently been acquired. 


Obv. Laksmi as on coins of Mathura, standing facing with 
star on left. 


1 A.S.R., xiv, pp. 136-137. 
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Rev. The Mathura three elephants type. 
Onr. Maharajasa. 
On]. Apalatasa, reading outwards. 

Aparanta is the Northern Konkan and these coins come from the 
United Provinces and Rajputana. Their fabric and types make it 
impossible to remove them from the Mathura series. The legend 
naturally means ‘of King Apalata’ and one does not expect Apalata 
to be a territorial designation. We need not doubt the equation 
Apalata = Aparanta, but the legend must mean ‘ of King Aparanta’ 
and not ‘of the king of Aparanta’. The coins should therefore be 
attributed to a ruler of the dynasty of Mathura possessing the 
unusual name of Aparanta. 


§ 92. ArnsuNAyaNa. The coins bearing in Sanskrit the name of 
the Arjunaiyana tribe are very rare and are known in several 
varieties. The full legend is A(r)junayananam jaya{-] ‘ Victory of 
the Arjunayanas ’—a type of inscription also found on other tribal 
coins, e.g. those of the Yaudheyas, The types are var. a: ob- 
verse a bull to |. apparently standing on a hill, while the reverse 
has a standing female figure, who may be identified with the 
Laksmi, familiar from the coins of Mathura, &c. She stands between 
f (a lingam ?) and a tree. Var. b. has an animal before a tree in 
railing, as above. It may be a bull, as one would expect, but in the 
Indian Museum specimen (PI. XX. 10) it is, as Vincent Smith points 
out, more like an elephant with uplifted trunk, as on the coins of the 
Audumbaras. The reverse type is certainly a bull before a lingam, 
as in var. a, which makes the presence of a bull on the obverse more 
doubtful. The third variety has a bull on the obverse; on the re- 
verse a svastika with taurine symbol at end of arms oe , and a 
branch or palm leaf ¥ . These coins recall certain small coins of the 
Yaudheyas (Pl. XX XIX. 16-20). The language is Sanskrit, although 
the r in 7j is not legible on any of the Museum specimens. The 
earliest reference to the Arjuniyanas is in a commentary on Panini, 
while they appear with the Yaudheyas as a frontier people in the 
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Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta and later in the Brhat- 
samhita, where Varahamihira puts them in the northern division. 
Cunningham procured his specimens in Mathura, The epigraphy 
of the coins suggests a date about 100 B.c. and the lands of the 
Arjunayanas probably lay within the triangle Delhi—Jaipur—Agra. 


§ 93. AuDUMBARAS. The coins attributed to the Audumbaras 
fall into three classes: a series of square copper coins bearing the 
name of the tribe, a few rare silver pieces, and a group of round 
copper and billon pieces, the attribution of which is due to 
Cunningham and is supported by provenance, but has not yet been 
further confirmed or overthrown. 

The coins which may be presumed to be the earliest, as distinctly 
Indian in type and showing no trace of foreign influence, are the 
square copper coins, once very rare but now well known from 
the large find made at Irippal in the Kangra district of the Panjab 
in 1913, and published by R. D. Banerji... The type was already 
known from Cunningham’s excavations at Pathankot.2 

The obverse type is a tall tree in an enclosure; this type is so 
common on early Indian coins that it is doubtful if we need identify 
it, as Cunningham does, with the udumbara fig-tree: on the right 
is the forepart of an elephant to 1. The reverse type is a two- 
storied domed and pillared stupa beside which stands a trident 
with an axe-head on the shaft; the latter bears no proportion to 
the stupa, nor is the elephant on the obverse in proportion to the 
- tree, so that the four elements of the types are probably quite 
separate from each other. The obverse inscription is in Kharosthi 
characters, and the reverse in Brahmi. The names of four kings have 
been found on these pieces :—Sivadasa, Rudradisa, Mahadeva, and 
Dharaghosa. As Mahddeva is also found as a regal title on these 
coins, it is possible that some of the specimens attributed to him in 
the Catalogue are really incomplete specimens of coins of other 
rulers. There is no reason, however, to doubt the existence of a ruler 
of this name, especially as we have also a silver coin bearing it. 

1 J.A.S.B. Num, Suppl., xxii. §134, p. 247 ff. 


2 A.S.R., v, p. 154, and xiv, p. 116, Pl. XXXI. 1-2; C.A.L, p. 67, Pl. IV. 2. 
“his 
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The full legends, which are in Prakrit, are :— 

a. Mahadevasa raiia Sivadasasa O'du(im)barisa. 
b. Mahadevasa rata Rudradusasa : 

ce. Mahadevasa ratia Dharaghosasa __,, 

d. Mahadevasa rata Odu(m)barisa. 

The epigraphy points to the first century B.c. The Pathankot 
coins were found with coins of Zoilus, Vonones, and Gondophares, 
as well as of Kanishka and Huvishka, so that the Audumbara 
coins probably preceded the coins of these invaders. The dialect 
on each side is possibly the same, but the fragmentary nature of 
the inscription does not permit us to decide. There appear to be 
slight differences of dialect on the silver coins. Both Brahmi and 
Kharosthi show the genitive Oduzhbarisa, the use of the genitive 
suffix of the a-stem in stems in i and w being quite usual in the 
Prakrit of this period? 


§ 94. Of the rare silver coins attributed here to the Audumbaras, 
there is no doubt about one-at least, that of Dharaghosa, for not 
only is there a Dharaghosa. known from the copper coins, but this 
piece, like them, bears the tribal name Odu[m]|barisa and has the 
same legend as the copper pieces. Its connexion with the latter is 
further shown by the reverse type, which is the trident with axe 
on shaft beside the tree in enclosure, each familiar from obverse and 
reverse of the copper pieces. The obverse type is a bearded male 


figure with right hand raised, clearly copied from the type of | 


Hercules crowning himself, such as we get on the hemidrachms of 
Lysias, for example. The club has disappeared from his left arm, 
but the lion’s skin still hangs there. The figure, however, is 
labelled Vispamitra, i.e. the sage Vigvamitra. A parallel to spa for 
sva. is found in the name ASpavarman.? Vigvamitra’s connexion with 
the Audumbaras is otherwise unknown. This coin, which, like the 
other silver pieces, is obviously modelled on the Graeco-Indian 

* On the occurrence of guna for vrddhi in the dialect of these and other 
ancient coins cf. Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 429. 


* R. O. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, 1902, p. 65. 
* Cf. Franke, op. cit., p. 117. 


a 
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hemidrachm, may be dated in the middle of the first century B.c. 
There is a similar coin in the Lahore Museum.! 

Of Mahadeva, the British Museum has two round silver coins with 
types elephant and bull, recalling the very common hemidrachms 
of Apollodotos, although the great majority of the latter are square. 
The attribution of these pieces to the Audumbaras is based on the 
name Mahadeva, the type elephant with a trident in front, and 
general similarity to the coins of Dharaghosa. The frequent omission 
of long vowels on these coins makes the reading of the exact 
dialect difficult. The marginal legend Bhagavatamahadevasa in 
Prakrit is the same in the Kharosthi and Brahmi forms. This is 
presumably for Bhagavata-Mahddevasya, ‘ Mahadeva, the worship- 
per of Bhagavat’. The legend rajarafa in the exergue of the 
obverse, corresponding to the Sanskrit rdjardjnah, is represented 
by 7rajardja on the reverse, which is a puzzling form; the second 7 is 
possibly an error for j%:* this 18 a very early occurrence in a Hindu 
dynasty of the title ‘king of kings’. The obverses of the two known 
specimens differ in the direction of the bull and in the form of the 
lotus. seit | 

§ 95. The third ruler of whom a silver coin® is known is 
Rudravarman, His types are those of Mahadeva, except that the 
elephant is to the right. The elephant and trident with axe on 
handle again suggest the attribution to the Audumbara dynasty. 
The marginal legend on both sides, in Kharosthi and Brahmi, is in 
Prakrit, 

Vijayaya-rana Vemakisa Rudravarmasa 
Vijayaka-rajnto| Vemakisa Rudravarmasa. 

In the text (p. 125) I had adopted the reading vwyayata given 
by Cunningham, Rapson, and others for the word in the exergue 
in Kharosthi. There is no doubt, however, that the word is vijayaya, 
a Prakrit equivalent of vijayaka* which, and not vijaya, is the 

1 Whitehead, Panjab Museum Catalogue, i, p. 167, PI. XVI, no. 136. 

2 Perhaps as Bergny suggested (J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 412) it 1s rd@jardjasa, the 
two final sa’s running into one another. 


* Whitehead, Panjab Museum Catalogue, i, p. 167, PI. XVI, no. 137, | 
‘ On ya for ka cf, Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 1900, § 598. 
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correct reading of the corresponding word in the Brahmi inscription — 


where it begins the legend. It is an adjective meaning ‘ victorious’, 
The Kharosthi legend also shows that the word before the king's 
name is Vemaki (for Vaimaki, like Odumbara for Audumbara), 
The legend means ‘of the victorious king Rudravarman, the Vimaki’, 
the latter being an otherwise unknown family of the Audumbaras. 
The resemblance of the silver coins of the Audumbaras to those 
of the Kuninda Amoghabhuti is remarkable in many ways, and 
one of them was found with three of the latter and twenty-eight 
hemidrachms of Apollodotos at Jwalamukhi in the Panjab. 


§ 96. Following Cunningham, we have retained the attribution 
to the Audumbaras of a group of coins of kings whose names end 
in -mitra, which are not in type or style particularly closely 
connected with the coins bearing the name Odumbari. A link is 
perhaps found in the elephant, usually, however, with rider on the 
obverse, and, though rarely visible, the tree in front of it. The 
obverse type is the figure of -a male deity, Karttikeya, or perhaps 
simply a warrior holding a spear in his right hand; on some coins 
an axe-head seems visible on the shaft, which recalls the trident- 
axe of the preceding series; on the right is a perpendicular wavy 
line. The inscriptions are Prakrit in Brahmi and Kharosthi: 
Raiia(Rajia) Ajamitasa=Rajna Aryamitrasya. Three other kings’ 
names are found:—Mahimitra, Bhanumitra, and Mahabhitimitra. 
The smaller coins of Bhanumitra have, in place of the male figure, 
three well-known symbols ¥ R-3 ¥ . The obverse type, however, 
makes the attribution certain. These coins come from the Panjab, 
notably from the Hoshiarpur district, and are to be dated in the 
first century B.c. or A.D, A unique bronze coin of Bhagavata 
Mahadeva, probably the Audumbara, was published by Rapson in 
J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 112-13, Pl. I. 12. The obverse has an uncertain 
symbol also found on the Mathura coin in this Catalogue, P], XXIV. 
17, and the reverse a figure holding a trident battle-axe. To the 
Audumbaras are also attributed the two coins from the same 
region illustrated in P]. XV.11 and 12. They tesla as types a stupa 

1 A.S.R., xiv, 134, 


‘ 
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and a tree with cobra and taurine symbol in the field. The inserip- 
tions are too fragmentary to assist in the attribution. 


§ 97. These coins come from a well-defined area in the Northern 
Panjab. To Cunningham’s references to finds from Pathankot and 
Jwalamukhi we can now add the Irippal find, and point to the 
numerous coins now in the Museum from the collection of J. P. 
Rawlins, who collected in the Hoshiarpur district, which also gave 
Mr. Whitehead some of his coins. The Audumbaras should be 
located in the area formed by the eastern part of the modern 
Kangra district, the Gurdaspur district and Hoshiarpur district, 
that is to say, the valley of the Beas, or perhaps the wider region 
between the upper Sutlej] and the Ravi. Pliny (Nat. Hist., v. 17) 
mentions a people, the Odeonbares, who lived in Kacch. These are 
certainly not the people who issued our coins. The Mahabharata 
mentions the Audumbaras with the peoples of the north. The 
Brhatsaivhita (xiv. 3) puts themin the middle country. The Gana- 
patha on Panini iv. 2,5, 8, places them near the people of Jalandhara, 
a location which the coins support. For a full discussion of the 
place of the Audumbaras in ancient India and their commercial 
importance see J. Przyluski, Un ancien peuple du Penjab: les 
Udumbara, in Journ. As., 1926, pp. 1-55. 


§ 98. AvopHYA (pp. 129-139). The coins here attributed to 
Ayodhya, because most of them were found on the site’ of that 
ancient city, are, with the exception of one class, presumably the 
currency of a somewhat wider area, the kingdom of Kosala, of 
which Ayodhya was the capital. They fall into three classes. 
The first and earliest consists of a few rare cast pieces, of which 
three types are known. The first type is known from one piece 
only (Pl. XVI. 6); it has a flower on the obverse and a plain 
reverse, and may not be a coin at all, but an ornament. Type II 
is known only from a unique specimen in the Museum (PI. XVI. 7); 
the obverse type is a svastika which connects it with type IL, and 


the reverse ae is well known from several series of punch-marked 


1C., CAL, p. 90. H. Rivett-Carnac, J.A.S.B., 1880, p. 138, 
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coins. The square coin published by H. Rivett-Carnac,' oby, 
svastika, rev. bull, is probably also a coin of this series. Type III 
is the commonest of this class:* the obverse, a svastika over a fish, 
is connected by the former symbol with the preceding type; the 
roughness of the casting makes it difficult to break up the reverse 
type into its component symbols. These are probably a crescent 
or a taurine symbol above a steelyard, but might be a taurine 
symbol over an axe. The former is the more probable explanation, 
and the occurrence of the steelyard suggests that these are local 
coins of the city, as distinct from the dynastic issues; they may be 
compared with the ‘laxila pieces bearing a steelyard. Their date 
may be conjectured to be the third century B.c. 

§ 99. The remaining coins of Ayodhya are inscribed with the 
names of the rulers who issued them, and fall into two very distinet 
classes, issued by two separate dynasties, one of square cast coins 
showing no trace of foreign influence in their style and types, and 


one of round struck pieces which have types rather than symbols. 


The coins of the rulers of the first dynasty closely resemble one 
another in style and are connected by their types. The obverse is 
a bull, or rarely an elephant, before an elaborate symbol not always 


distinct, x which is replaced on the coins of the later dynasty by 


a ceremonial standard or spear. The reverse type consists of a group 
of five or six symbols. The characteristic symbols are a small 


‘Ujjain’ symbol ofo, a tree in railing oe group of four nandipadas 


in a square Bee: a svastika sot a symbol +s, and a river or snake ; 


it is not clear which the latter is, but the drawing euae 
on pp. 130-131 is perhaps too definitely a snake; two rulers, 
Visakhadeva and Sivadatta, have also the type of the abhiseka 
of Laksmi. The names of six rulers of this dynasty are known 
from their coins, which bear simply the Prakrit form of the name 
in the genitive. They are Miladeva (Miiladevasa), Vayudeva 

1 J.A,8.B., 1880, Pl. XVII. 16. 

* Cf. J.A.S.B., 1880, Pl. XVII. 15. and B; C.1.M. i, p. 149, nos. 12-13. 
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(Vayudevasa), Visakhadeva (Visakhadevasa), Dhanadeva (Dhana- 
devasa), Sivadatta (Sivadatasa), and Naradatta (Naradatasa). At 
Jeast one other ruler is represented by the uncertain coins on p. 135. 
The name on nos. 37, 38 is possibly Pathadeva (Pathad([— -}). 
The British Museum does not possess the type of Visaékhadeva 
first published by Rivett-Carnac and now in the Indian Museum,’ 
in which the central symbol on the reverse is a buckler-like object, 
a, solar symbol with a central boss surrounded by a circle of dots 
within rims, This came from Fyzabad, as did all the coins published 
by Rivett-Carnac. No attempt to arrange these rulers in chrono- 
logical order is possible, nor have we any literary or inscriptional 
references to them. They probably cover the second century B.c. 


§ 100. The third class of coins belongs to a later dynasty. From 
Rivett-Carnac and Cunningham we know that these come from 
the same site. They are round pieces struck from dies leaving the 
seal-like impression characteristi¢ of early Indian struck coins, 
and very distinct from the coins/of the earlier dynasty. The usual 
types are obverse :—a bull before a standard or spear * and reverse 
a bird, usually ealled a cock but probably a harisa, and a palm-tree 
with a river (or less probably a snake) below. These three elements 
are to be regarded as separate symbols and not as being combined 
to form a single type, as their proportions show. Another but 
rarer reverse type is‘an elaborate nandipada in a framework ; the 


complete form of this type is probably something like the 





found on the coins of Almora. This occurs on the coins of 
Kumudasena, Ajavarman, Sarhghamitra, and Vijayamitra; Vijaya- 
mitra is the only ruler who coins both types. On the coins of 
Kumudasena and Ajavarma, the object in front of the bull is 
probably a form of that on the coins of the earlier dynasty, a kind 


of triangular standard with cross-bar in railing ry. 


1 J.A.S.B., 1880, Pl, XVI. 1-2; C.1.M., i, p. 148, nos. 1-2, Pl. XIX. 13. _ 
2 It closely resembles the ceremonial spear on the Aévamedha coins of 
Samudragupta, B.M.C. Gupta Coins, Pl. V. 9. 
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Kumudasena! is the only member of the dynasty to call himself 
raja; the others inscribe their coins with their names only. The 
rulers represented in the British Museum are Satyamitra (Satya- 
mitasa), Aryamitra (Ayyamitasa), Sarhgha[mitra] (Su[7]gha[- -}), 
Vijayamitra (Vijayamitasa), Kumudasena (Rajia Kwmudasenasa), 
to which may be added from the Indian Museum Collection the 
names of Ajavarman * (Ajavarmana) and Devamitra (Devamitasa).® 
None of these rulers is otherwise known to history. Their reigns 
probably covered the first two centuries A.D. 

§ 101. Eran (pp. 140-144). Eran, now a village in the Saugor 
district of the Central Provinces at the confluence of the rivers 
Bina and Reuta, was in ancient times a place of great importance. 
This is evident from the historical inscriptions there :—of Samu- 
dragupta, Budhagupta, and Toramana. The last of these preserves 
the old form of the name, Erakaina. Cunningham * procured many 
ancient coins from this site of which the most remarkable, a series 
of fine punch-marked copper/¢oins, are here attributed to Eran. 
They have affinities with the punch-marked copper coins (p. 101 f.) 
and with the coins here ‘catalogued under Ujjayini, and indeed 
a number previously attributed to Eran have been transferred to 
the latter city. These coins are possibly isolated survivors of the 
copper coinage of ancient India, which corresponded to the silver 
punch-marked coins. The general type is a large square coin with 
four or five punches on the obverse and a plain reverse; on the few 
specimens on which there is a reverse type, it is one that really 
belongs to the obverse series. The obverse punches may be arranged 
in groups, of which two or three are constant, as in the silver 
punch-marked series. The commonest symbols are the Ujjain symbol 


BS often very elaborate 2K), a tree in 


elephant bi Vamp. bull or: horse pe 


‘ On this coin see Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 287. 
2 C.LM., i, p. 150, no 16, Pl. XIX. 16, 

8 Ibid., i, p. 151, Pl. XIX. 18. 

* A.S.R., x, pp. 76-81; xiv, pp. 148-149. 
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(very rare on early Indian coins), a river with fish (P]. XVII. 9, 11), 
and a ribbon of svastikas and taurine symbols & ¥ & ec 5s, a Six- 


armed symbol Jes, identical with that found on the punch-marked 


copper coins, a triangular-headed standard in railing ¢f, resembling 


one of the symbols on Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription." The 
general type of most of the symbols is found elsewhere, although 
the exact form is usually peculiar to Eran ; some, however, are not 


THT” 
found elsewhere, notably shy and 2@§. The characteristic 
GA 


coins of Eran are those described under var. b onwards. Var. @ is 
retained here on the ground of provenance, but its place is rather 
with var. / of the uninscribed cast coins. 

§ 102. The site of Eran also yielded the earliest inscribed Indian * 
coin—that of Dharmapala; it bears.simply the inscription Dhama- 
palasa read round the coin from-right to left. The coin cannot be 
later than the third century and might even be earlier. 1 am 
unable to read lajino® or raat in front of Dhamapdlasa. In 
view of the deep striking of the other letters, the marks on the 
right are probably fortuitous, and the analogy of other early coins 
does not lead us to expect a title. 

Cunningham possessed two other inseribed coins from Eran 
which are not in the Museum. They were published by him in 
the A.S, Reports.> The first of these may be described as follows: 

Obv. An archway with crescent above, between two crosses; 
above, the inscription Hrakanya. The last aksara is not 
absolutely clear, but Cunningham's reading seems fairly 
certain in A.S.R. X., Pl. XXIV. 16. 

Rey, Ujjain symbol, tree in railing with river above. 

0-7. Wt. 24 (broken); sq. 
1 Actes du Sixiéme Congrés des Orient., Leiden 1885, iii, 2, p. 136, Pl. I. 

2 4.S.R., x, Pl. XXIV.15; R., 1.C., PLIV.7, Buhler; Indian Studies, iii, p. 43. 

(Sitz.-ber. K. Ak., Wien, 1895). 


3 ASR., x, Pp. 80. : C.H.L., i, Dp: 538. 
5 x, pp. 80, 81, Pl. XXIV. 16-17; xiv, p. 149, Pl. XXXI- 17, 18. 
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Cunningham’s description of the second coin, which it is impossible 
to check from the poor autotype available, is: 

Obv. Bull to r. with wheel below and inscription Lrakanya. 

Rev. Ujjain symbol. 40-4, Wt. 23 grains; sq. 

A fourth inscribed coin of Eran was in the White King collection ;! 
it differs from the preceding in being round and cast. 

Oly. Horse to 1., Ujjain symbol above. 

Rev. Between two trees in railings, the inscription reading 
vertically upwards Eruk (-): the last aksara is uncertain, 
but might be a y with a very long middle stroke or 
even nya. Ai 0-8. 

The horse, like the Ujjain symbol, seems to have been a character- 
istic type of Eran. The occurrence of a place-name is very rare on 
early Indian coins, but is paralleled in the coins of the neighbouring 
Ujjayini. 


§ 103. Kapa? (pp. 145-146): The very rude cast copper coins 
bearing a legend Kadasa in early Brahmi characters, probably of the 
latter half of the third century or early second century B.c., have 
not yet been attributed. The legend is the genitive of Kada which 
it has been suggested might be fora Sanskrit Kala. Cunningham 
suggested Kada= Kddrava, the descendant of Kadru.* It is probably 
a tribal name and not that of a ruler; the number of varieties also 
suggests this. No find-spots are recorded, but Cunningham mentions 
that he found one with coins of the Kunindas. The Museum has 
specimens from the Rodgers and Whitehead collections which fact 
also points toa Panjab provenance. Five varieties are distinguished 
here; var. a is a very crudely cast piece with obverse, a large sun, 
and reverse, a tree in railing such as we are familiar with on un- 
inscribed cast coins. The inscription is placed perpendicularly on the 
right; on the left is an uncertain rectangular object (Pl. XIX. 14). 
Var. b has the same type on obverse and reverse, namely, an undula- 
ting line presumably representing a snake, below which is a taurine 
| 1 Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 108, Pl. 7. 


* C., CAL, Pl. Il. 21-22; R., 1.C. Pl. ILI. 7. 
5 AS.R., ii, 10. 
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symbol and the inscription (P]. XIX. 15): var. ¢ is similar on one 
side but the order is reversed, the inscription being uppermost. On 
the other side is a standing figure of a deity with a sceptre or spear 
in his left hand and a small bag in the right hand. He is possibly 
Karitikeya, who is similarly represented on coins of Ujjayini. 
Beside him is a svastika and above it an uncertain object, probably 
a kalasa with flowers (Pl. XIX.17). Var. d differs in being square ; 
one side is completely filled by an elephant and the other has the 
usual snake, taurine, and legend. Var. e is a small coin with 
the object we have called a kalaga in var. ¢ on the one side and the 
legend on the other (Pl. XIX. 20); var. f, which is anonymous, is 
connected with var. a by the obverse type sun; the reverse we 
have called a horse in the Catalogue (p. 146), but it may be meant 
for a deer (P]. XLIII. 10, 11), which it is more natural to find on 
coins of this period. 


§ 104, Kanaus (p. 147). Wehave placed under this rather un- 
satisfactory heading coins of three kings who clearly belong to one 
dynasty. One of the coins is known to have come from the site of 
the ancient city of Kanyakubja. ‘As we know nothing of the history 
of Kanauj in the first century B.c. to which these coins belong and 
the names of these kings do not occur in any inscriptions, one can 
only conjecture that these were coins of a dynasty which ruled here. 
The coins of two of these kings Brahmamitra and Siryamitra have 


identical obverse types, three well-known symbols Se v. ¥ 


arranged in a different order on each. The reverse of Brahmamitra’s 
coin has a nandipadu symbol ona pillar within a railing on the left 
and another quite illegible on the right. The reverse of Sarya- 
mitra’s coin is quite illegible. The obverse of the coin of the third 
king Visnudeva is connected with the preceding by the symbol tree _ 
in railing, but the other two symbols are different ; one of these is 
a hare in the crescent moon found on a rare variety of the punch- 


marked silver (Class 2, Group V, var. 6) and a symbol $ not 


found elsewhere, which may be connected with the 8B common on — 
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punch-marked coins. The reverse has a horse apparently before 
a sacrificial post (yipa) and may commemorate an asvamedha 
sacrifice. This last coin which was in the Prinsep collection came 
from Kanauj.! The legends are in Prakrit, Brahmamatasa, Siiya- 
mitasa, and Visnudevasa. a 

§ 105. KAvsAMBI (pp. 148-155). Cunningham's identification 
of the ancient Kaugambi (Kosambi) with the modern Kosam, thirty 
miles SW. of Allahabad in the Manjhanpur tahsil of the Allahabad 
district has now been amply confirmed,” and the coins from that 
site can be associated with one of the most important cities of 
ancient India, the old capital of the Vatsas (Vamsas). The coins, 
however, belong to a period upon which neither Sanskrit nor Pali 
literature throws any light. Almost all the coins here catalogued 
came from the Cunningham collection, and were procured at Kosam.* 
Clive-Bailey’s coins* of Kausambi also came from this site, as did 
coins found by Fiihrer,® and now in the Lucknow Museum. The 
coins given to the British Museum by Mr. H. Nelson Wright also 
came from Kosam. Setting aside ‘no less than 100 common square 
cast coins with elephant and Buddhist symbols ’,° which are common 
on other sites, the coins found at Kosam form a very definite local 
croup linked together by common types. 


§ 106. The coins of Kausambi are all of bronze and, like those 
of Ayodhya and the Audumbaras, fall into two classes, an earlier 
one of round cast pieces of purely Indian type quite free from any 
foreign influence, and a later of struck coins. The characteristic 
types of Kausambi which prevail throughout the series are a bull 
and a tree in railing. 

The majority of the cast pieces are uninscribed, and of these four 

1 J.A.S.B., iii, p. 434, Pl. XXV. 1; P.E,, i, p. 115, Pl. VII. 1; ii, p. 2; Lassen, 
I.A., ii, pp. 993 925; Smith, J.R.A.S., 1893, Pl. III. i, p. 27. _ ‘The characters 
in the inscription are not so early as Smith suggests, 

* C., A.S.R., i, pp. 361-362; EI, ii, p. 244; A.S.R., 1921-2, pp. 120-121; 
ibid. 1923-4, pp. 172-174; C. H. I., i, pp. 524-525. 

. C. , ASR. x, 4-5. 

: J.A.S.B., 1873, pp. 109-111, 191. | 

® EL, ii, p. 244, * AS.R., x, p. 4 
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varieties may be distinguished. The first and largest, var. a,’ has 
as its obverse type a bull to left before a triangle-headed standard 
y ; above the bull on the right is the symbol ~e which we know 
from a series of punch-marked silver coins. The bull closely 
resembles that on a group of cast copper coins (cf. vars. d—k). The 
reverse type has a leafy tree in railings, perhaps with birds on the 
upper branches (ef. p. 92, var. 1); below is the symbol Ks and 
on |. a nandipada symbol above a wheel, and on r, an Ujjain 
symbol oxo above a svastika Lf. Var. b is so far known from 
one specimen only (p. 149, no, 12, Pl. XXI. 3). The obverse is as 
on var. «, except that the symbol above the bull is a four-spoked 
wheel. The reverse has a bull to r. before a tree in railing. Var. c? 
is also unique; the obverse type is the abhiseka of Laksmr, and 
the reverse has a tree in railings of a type different from that of 
var. a, on the left of which is the triangle-headed standard found 
on the obverse of var. a, while onthe right is an Ujjain symbol ofo 
over what is probably a hollow cross de} and not a svastika as" 
stated in the Catalogue (no. 13). Var. d is a recent gift to the 
Museum from Mr. Philip Thorburn, and is not deseribed in the 
Catalogue. It is as follows: 


13a, Obv. Elephant before ¥ Ujjain symbol above. 
Rev. Tree in railings of type of var. c; on I. KR: on r. 
nandipada above a wheel. 0-8. Wt. 45-5. 
The occurrence of the majority of the symbols on these coins, 
elephant, ¥. = the trees found on vars. / and o (pp. 92, 93), 


on varieties of early cast copper coins, suggests that some of the 
latter may also be connected with Kausambi. 
1 P-E,, ii, Pl. XLIV. 6; C., 4.9.B., x, PIL. 8; R.,LC., Pl. HL 12; C., CAL, 


Pl. V. 7. | 
20, ASB, x, PL IL 7; C. 0.4.1, Pl. V. 9. 
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§ 107. Closely connected with the preceding in style, types, and 
date are two inscribed coins bearing the names of Sudeva? (Sude- 
vasa) (no. 14) and Brhaspatimitra ((Baha|satvmatasa)? (no. 15), 
which cannot be later than the first half of the second century B.c,, 
and might even be as early as the third century. This Brhaspati- 
mitra is a different ruler from the Brhaspatimitra who issued the 
struck coins (nos. 16-25), which are comparatively common. Apart 
from the striking differences in the fabric and type, the epigraphy 
is quite different and earlier; compare, for example, the form of m, 
s, and t in the two. The epigraphy of the former is still, roughly 
speaking, ‘ ASokan ’, while that of the latter is Sunga. 

The coin of Brhaspatimitra has now been cleaned and can be 
described more fully. The object in front of the horse is the symbol 
<o in a square; there is an Ujjain symbol above. The elephant 
on the rev. is standing to r. with uplifted trunk; there is an 
Ujjain symbol above it and a tree in railing in a square behind it. 
There is an uncertain Ay shaped object in front. 


§ 108. Of the struck coins, all.of which are connected by types, 
those of AgSvaghosa® (Asucgosasa) (no. 17) and Parvata (Pavatasa) 
(nos. 16—16 a) are perhaps the earliest. They are connected by their 
thin fabric and square shape. The larger round coins of Parvata, 
which resemble those of Brhaspatimitra II, are not represented in 
the Museum. There is one in the Indian Museum‘ and another in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (formerly Vincent Smith). The types 
are probably the same as those of Brhaspatimitra II, although the 
object in front of the bull is not clear. The reverse is the same as 
on the smaller pieces. ‘The coins of Brhaspatimitra I1° (Buhasati- 
mitusa), Agnimitra (Agimztusa), and Jyesthamitra (Jethamitasa) 
form the next group and are closely connected. They are of the 
end of the second and first century B.c. ‘The form of tree is that 


of var. c of the cast coins. Three varieties are known of the coins 
1 ©, CAL, Pl. V. 10, * Tbid., Pl. V. 8. 
3 Jbid., Pl. V. 14. ‘ CLM., i, Pl. XX. 4. 
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of Jyesthamitra, of which the third (no. 37) bears the deity with 


whom we are familiar on coins of Mathura. The symbol & in 


front of the bull on these coins may be compared with > which 


appears on the coins of the Kunindas, and the snake-like “AA” 
or object on the right may be compared with that on the coins 
of Ayodhya, the Audumbaras, Kada, and the Kunindas. A series of 
much-worn coins of Brhaspatimitra II and of Agnimitra is known, 
countermarked with a triangle-headed standard (not a tree as 


stated on p. 152) in a railing x or with a nandipada. 


The remaining coin with a ruler’s name, that of Dhanadeva' 
(Raja (for jiio) dhanadevasya), is later than the preceding, as the 
epigraphy and the use of Sanskrit shows. The very common coins 
with the types of Dhanadeva with—incomplete and apparently 
meaningless legends? represent the last stage of the coinage of 
Kausambi, and must belong to the early centuries A.D. 


§ 109. The name of a king Brhaspatimitra (Brhdsvatimita) 
occurs on inscribed bricks found at Mora,* seven miles west of 
Mathura, commemorating the erection of a temple by his daughter, 
and in one of the inscriptions at Pabhosa* (Bahasatimittra) near 
Kosam commemorating the excavation of a cave by his uncle. 
These have been assumed® to be the same individual and to be 
identical with the Brhaspatimitra of the coins, of whom we have 
just seen that there are really two. 

Comparing the epigraphy of the two inscriptions, we see that 
the Mora inscription is much the earlier in date; when we remember 
that the Mora inscription is put up by his daughter and the Pabhosa 

by his uncle—although the difference in date may not have been 

iG. CoAT Pl. Ve 18: 

2, ASR., x, Pl. Il. 6; C, C.A.L, Pl. V. 12-18; P.E., Pl. VIII. 12-15. 

> Vogel, J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 120, Pl. IL 1. 

‘ E.L, ii, p. 241 and plate. 

> Vogel, /.c.; Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., 1917, pp. 473-480 ; C.H.I., i, pp. 524-525, 
& 
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great—it is still more unlikely that the king referred to should 
be the same in both. The epigraphy of the Pabhosa inscription 
agrees very well with that of Brhaspatimitra I1’s coins, and although 
the doubling of the ¢ before r (mitira) is not found on the coins, 


the two may well be identical, especially as Pabhosé may be pre- 


sumed to be within the territory of a king of Kausambi. The 
inscription is dated in the tenth year of a king Udaka,! who has 
been identified by Jayaswal® with the fifth king of the Sunga 
dynasty whose name appears in various forms —Odraka, Andhraka, 
&c.—in the Puranie lists. According to the Puranic chronology, 
the date in question could be 120 B.c., and a date of ¢. 125 to 
100 B.c. would suit Brhaspatimitra II’s coins. As to the Mora 
inscription there is no palaeographical objection to identifying the 
Brhaspatimitra mentioned there, whose daughter married the king 
of Mathura, with Brhaspatimitra I of the coins. We cannot agree 
that Brhaspatimitra * is mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription. 
The word in question begins buhi, the certain elements in it seem 
to be bahu(s--)idita; it is very probably not a proper name at 
all, for the suggested reading of the preceding words as Magadha 
ca rajanam is extremely improbable, philologically as well as 
palaeographically. It is quite impossible to identify the Brhaspati- 
mitra of the coins with the Sunga Pusyamitra—quite apart from 
the improbability of this use of synonyms—for the coins cannot 
be removed from Kaugambi, the coins of which are a very homo- 
geneous series. 


§ 110. While these pages are going to press the Museum has © 


acquired an interesting coin of Kausambi formerly in the Sutcliffe 
collection. 


Obv. Elephant |. on xm; ¥ in front of it and six-armed 


whorl behind with Of0 above; ®MAAAM below; above 


legend F ¥ OP (K[o]sa[rn}bi). 


1 This is, I think, the correct reading. ? Jayaswal, J. ¢. 
5 Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., 1917, pp. 457 and 472-483, 
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Rev. Tree in railing, ofo above, ADs on |., +) on r.; 
“6 on either side of railing. 

JE (cast). Wt. 76. 
The general types of this coin are those of the early cast un- 
inscribed coins attributed to Kaugambi (§ 106), and to Brhaspati- 
mitra I (§ 107). The legend now confirms the attribution of these 





pieces. For the use of a place-namé as_a coin legend we may com- 
pare the coins, all very rare, of Ujjayini and Eran which also bear 
the name of the place of issue-in the nominative. The coin 
mentioned in A.S.R. 1924-1925, p..131, Pl. XXXVIII d 3, as lent 
to the Indian Museum, is probably similar. 

A new variety of the cast copper coins has recently been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Mr. H. Nelson Wright 


Obv. Elephant on x to |. before ¥. Os above; other 
symbols, or possibly inscriptions, aa 


Rev. Three symbols ; 5 $ and tree in railing. 
# -8. Wt. 61. 
This coin bears a symbol new to this series and otherwise only 
known from the coin of Visnudeva described on p. 147. The fact 
that the three coins there described all have a tree in a railing and 
two of them have the symbols OF0 and " also found at, but not, 
however, peculiar to, Kausambi, may give a clue to their ultimate 


attribution. | 
g 2 
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§ 111. KuLtra (p. 158).! All available information about the 
Kulitas has been collected by Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 530 ff. 
They were the ancient inhabitants of the Kuli valley in the Kangra 
district of the Panjab. The earliest literary reference to the Kulutas 
ig in Varahamihira’s Brhat-Samhita? where they appear in the 
peoples of the north-east and also of the north-west divisions; the 
former are the Kulitas with whom we are here eoncerned, Hiuen 
Thsang visited them in the second quarter of the seventh century. 
About the same time or somewhat earlier the author of the Mudra- 
raksasu* mentions them as Mlecchas or foreigners in similar com- 
pany to Varahamihira. The only known eoin (p. 158, Pl. XVI. 4), 
however, is of much earlier date, probably the first or early second 
century A.D. The legend, Virayasasya rajna Kulutasya‘ of the Kulita 
king Virayaga (= Virayagas)’ is practically Sanskrit, which shows 
the coin is not early; the survival of the Prakrit rafa in Kharosthi 
on the reverse shows that it cannot be very late. A date round about 
A.D. 100 seems to be indicated: "The types are purely Indian. The 
obv., a wheel surrounded by a circle of dots, probably represents an 
elaborate dharmacakra; a similar type is found on the unique coin 
bearing the name Vrsni (Pl. XVI. 5, p. 281). The reverse type is 
made up of a number of symbols all well known, a mountain with 


r 
a river below rom , and a svastika Fy a naga symbol Sle 


and an elaborate nandipada symbol ay; four of these are also 
found in slightly different forms on the silver coins of the Kunindas, 
who were neighbours of the Kulitas. Like the Audumbaras and 
Kunindas they use both the Kharosthi and the Brahmi alphabets. 
On linguistic grounds one would put the coins of Amoghabhuti 
earlier than those of Virayasas. Cunningham classed this Kulita coin 
with those of the Audumbaras, probably on grounds of provenance. 
The weight we may notice is an unusual one (75-7 gr.). The coin is 
a didrachm of the standard of the later Greek and Parthian kings 
of India, who do not, however, strike this denomination. 


1 C.A.I., Pl. IV. 14; Bergny, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 420. 
2 xiv, 22; xiv, 29. * Ed. Kale, p. 34. 
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§ 112. Kuninpa or KULINDA (pp. 159-168 and 288). The form 
Kulinda is commoner in literature but does not occur on the coins. 
The coins of the Kunindas fall into two main groups, one issued 
about the end of the first century B.c. and the other about three 
centuries later. 

The former bear the name of Amoghabhiti and the latter are 
anonymous, with the titles of Siva only. The first group consists 
of silver and copper coins similar in type. The module of the silver 
eoins was suggested by the hemidrachms of the later Greek kings 
but the types are purely Indian. The obverse bears a deer to r. and 
a figure of Laksmi standing facing on a lotus and holding a lotus 
in her uplifted r. hand. Between the horns of the deer is the cobra 
symbol $2 and above its back the symbol 4. Four variants are 
distinguished by the additional symbols or symbol in the field, 
usually between the deer’s legs. War. &e. (a) &&; (b) # and Q; 
(c) no symbol; (d) ¢. The reverse type recalls that of the Kuluta 
coinage. In the centre is the symbol A, surmounted by a nandi- 
pada symbol %%, on the right is a tree in a railing, and on the left 


two symbols ¥° below is a representation of a river ——~. 


§ 113. The legends are in Prakrit, the obverse being in Brahmi 
and the reverse in Kharosthi. The dialect of the obverse is more 
closely allied to Sanskrit than that of the reverse. A curious 
feature is the indiscriminate use of -sa and -sya in the genitive of 
the obverse legend. The use of the genitive of the -a stem in a stem 
in -2 (Amoghabhitisya) has already been mentioned as a usual 
feature of the language of this period (cf. § 93, and note 2). On 
the copper coins a border of dots replaces the Kharosthi legend and 
there are no symbols in the field of the obverse. Cunningham * 
says that the copper coins are occasionally inscribed on both sides, 
but the British Museum possesses none of this type. The legend on 
the silver and neater copper coins is: 

Rajah (rata) Kunimdasa (or -sya) Amoghabhitisa (or -sya) 
maharajasa or (-sya). 
1 A.S.R., xiv, p. 138. 
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The Brahmi legend runs continuously round the coin; on the 
reverse in the Kharosthi inscription maharajasa is written in- 
dependently in the exergue while the remainder runs round the 
coin, This latter arrangement is a little remarkable and suggests 
that some importance is given to the word maharaja by giving it 
the place oceupied by the king’s name on Greek and Saka coins. 
Nothing similar is found on the obverse however. In any case, we 
see no reason to doubt that Amoghabhiti is the name of a ruler 
and that the legend means ‘of king Amoghabhiti the Kuninda 
king’. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal? has suggested that Amoghabhiti is an 
official title meaning ‘of unfailing prosperity’ and that the coins 
are anonymous, but there is no need to interpret the legend in this 
way, particularly as the word ‘king’ occurs not once but twice 
in it. Nor can we agree that ‘the same appellation appears for 
centuries’? The silver coins are all of the same style and fabric 
and there is no reason to think they cover a longer period than one 
reign. Class I of the copper of neat fabric with good legends are 
' contemporary. It is presumably Class II of coarse fabric with in- 
~ eomplete legends which has given rise to the suggestion that this 
coinage was continued long after the death of Amoghabhiti. There 
is, however, a strong resemblance among all these pieces, and no 
signs of a progressive degeneration or evidence that they were 
issued over along period. In view of the exceptional neatness of 
the finely struck copper coins and their comparative scarcity it is 


probable that Class II represents the ordinary copper coinage* of — 


the reign. There is just the probability that they are imitations 
made by early Kushan invaders like the imitations of coins of 
Hermaeus. Class III (p. 288), consists of two coins of a larger 
diameter. They are rudely made but have the same types as the 
other coins bearing the name Amoghabhuti. The legend in two 
lines on the obverse occupies a disproportionate amount of space. 


§ 114. Economically the silver coins of the Kunindas represent 
1 Hindu Polity, p. 82 note. 


: Jayaswal, l.c.; ef. Smith, C.C.1.M., p. 161:—‘ They vary much in execution, 
and probably extend over a considerable period.’ 
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an attempt of an Indian ruler to issue a native silver coinage which 
would compete in the market with the later Indo-Greek silver. It 
is probable that Amoghabhiti’s political history was similar. He 
was probably an Indian chief who founded a short-lived kingdom 
at the close of the periods of Greek dominion in the Panjab in the 
last half of the first century B.c. which was soon swept away by 
the Saka and Kushan invaders. The coinage of the Kunindas then 
disappears for nearly three centuries till at the end of the second or 
in the third century A.D. we find coins again issued by a Kuninda 
republic. These are large pieces the module of which is suggested 
by the Kushan copper coins. The reverse revives the old Kuninda 
type of deer, tree, river, &c., and the obverse bears a figure of Siva 
holding a trident and the legend: 
Bhaigavata-catresvara-mahatmanah. 

The last word is not Mahdatrana as given on p, 117. The min tm 
is often omitted and the n and 7% are often difficult to distinguish, 
but on Pl. XXIII. 13 and 16, however, the last word is clearly 
mahaimanah. = 


§ 115. Some evidence is available regarding the provenance of 
the coins of the Kunindas. 54 silver pieces were found with 21 
silver coins of Apollodotos at Tappa Mewa' in the Hamirpur 
district of the Panjab. Two coins, presumably copper, were found 
on a site, which also yielded some 400 Saka and Kushan copper 
coins, at Sunit*? four miles west of Ludhiana. Three silver coins 
were found with 30 of Apollodotos at Jvalamukhi,* also in the 
Panjab: one was found at Karnal Several were among the coins 
described by Prinsep® from Behat near Saharanpur. Cunningham 
says that the Kuninda coins are found mainly between Ambala and 
Saharanpur. The distribution of these coins therefore suggests 
that the Kunindas occupied a narrow strip of land at the foot of 
the Siwalik hills between the Jumna and the Sutlej and the terri- 
tory between the upper courses of the Beas and Sutlej. This agrees 

1 Proc. A.S.B., 1893, pp. 11-12. 


? A.S.R., xiv, p. 65. * Tbid., xiv, p. 134. * Proc. A.S.B., 1875, p. 85. 
> P.E., i, Pl. 1V, 1,8, 6. * CALL, p. 71. 
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very well with the few literary references to the Kunindas. In the 
Brhat-samhita, Varahamihira places the Kaunindas! in the north- 
east division with the Kashmirians, Kulttas, and Sairindhas, and 
also refers to the fate of a king of the Kunindas.* The form 
Kulinda is found in the same source (ch. iv. 24) and in the Vzsnu- 
Purana, and Mahabharata; in the epic, the Kulindas live in the 
region indicated by the provenance of the coins. The name is 
known to Ptolemy who gives the name Kulindrine to the country 
in which the Beas, Sutlej, and Jumna rise. 


§ 116. MawArasa JanapaDA. There are no coins bearing the 
legend maharaja-janapadasa, and the existence of the Maharaja 
state, which has been based on this reading,® still awaits proof. 
The coins in question really have the inscription Rajyarajanapadasa 
and are those catalogued here on pp. 211-12, nos. 12-16. The 
first coin of this class was published in P.#., Pl. XLIV. 19, and 
reproduced by Cunningham in-@,AJ., Pl. IV. 11. There are no 
letters before the r, for Prinsep, who drew the coin himself, read 
the inscription (p. 223) Rajiapadasa, showing that it began as all 
the specimens here given do. 

Cunningham (p. 69), taking some fortuitous marks as letters and 
forgetting that he had already read it almost correctly in A.S.R., 
xiv, p. 150, read the inscription from the drawing as Maharajasa- 
janupasada but, with the number of specimens now available, we 
have no doubt that this is wrong and that the coin is one of the 
well-known Rajafiya-janapada series, 


§ 117. MAtavas. The coins of the Malavas were unrepresented 
in the British Museum until 1935, when Mr. T. B. Horwood, LC.S. 
(retired) presented the following six specimens. 

Class 1 (I.M.C., Class A, Group IIT) 

1. Obv. ¥2TH (1.) LEew (r.) 


(Malavana-jaya) 
Rev. Vase in dotted circle. Ai 25. We. 8-5. 
1 Ch. xiv. 31, 2 Ch. xiv. 33. 


* Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, i, p. 159. 
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9. Similar -274 ZTEey 
fi 2. Wt, 4-2, 


3. Similar X2TA -- aw 
fi 2. Wt, 5-2, 


Class 2 (I.M.C., Group V, var. b) 
4, Obv. Tree in railing. Inscription as in 1. 
Kev. Recumbent bull r. in border of dots. 
43. Wt. 7-7. 
3 Class 3. 
: Obv. ¥2T 
i 2. Wt. 6-5. 


Class 5 (J.M.C., Class B (no. 98)) 
6. Obv. EXF (Jamaku.) || 
Rev. Illegible. Lf. 
AS 25, Wt. 12, ih 
§ 118. This small series is representative of the two great groups 
of Malava coins so well represented in the Indian Museum :—those 
with the legend Mdlavaéndm jayah and those with what are said 
to be the names of chiefs. The known coins of the Malavas seem 
all to have come from the finds made in 1871-3 by A. C. L. Carlleyle 
at Nagar or Karkota Nagar in Jaipur State, some 25 miles SSE. 
by 8S. of Tonk and 45 miles: NNE. of Bundi! They have been 
discussed by Cunningham,” Vincent Smith,® and more recently by 
Mr. R. O. Douglas* and Mr. Jayasval.® 


_ §119. The legend on the first series of coins is evidently for 
a Sanskrit Mdlavandii jayah, a formula which can be paralleled 
on the coins of the Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas. The form found 
on the coins appears to be a Prakrit Malavana jaya or Malavahna 
1 4.S.R., vi, pp. 162 ff., esp. 173-183; xiv, 149-150. 
2 4.S.R., xiv, pp. 149-151. 3 C.LM., i, p. 160-164. 


‘ J_A.S.B., 1923, Num. Suppl., xxxvii, § 237. 
5 Hindu Polity, 1, 218. 
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jaya, but it is difficult to know how far the absence of long 
vowels, &c., is deliberate, and too much stress need not be laid on 
the use of the lingual for the dental form of n. The date on these 
coins seems to be the second to the early fourth century A.D. I am 
unwilling to put any of the few coins I have seen much earlier, 
The Brahmi characters may be described as early Gupta, The X 
is common as late as the fourth century, but the I belongs to the 
second and third. The coins cannot therefore be later than the early 
fourth century. We know that the Malavas were defeated by 
Samudragupta and they probably lost their independence in Candra- 
gupta II’s western campaign. The small copper coins * of the latter 
monarch bearing a vase as type were probably struck by him in 
the Malava territory, where he took over the very common local 
type, just as he did with the silver coins of the Western Ksatrapas. 
The Malavas were probably under Kushan or Saka domination in 
the first and second centuries,A.D., and they are not likely to have 
become independent again before the end of the second century. 


§ 120. The second class * of coins bear short legends which have 
been said to be names of chiefs and have as a rule similar types—tree 
in railing and bull—to the preceding. They are found with the coins 
bearing the name of the Malavas and closely resemble them. I see 
no reason for dating them so early as the second century B.c. The 
epigraphy of those illustrated in the J.M.C. again suggests the second 
and third centuries A.D. The inscriptions Bhapamyana, Majupa, 
Mapojaya, Mapaya, Magajasa, Magojaya, Mapaka, Pacha, Gajava, 
Maraja, Jamaku, &c., are puzzling. They are taken to be names of 


chiefs. Mr. Vincent Smith suggests they are of foreign origin.* 


They certainly do not look Indian, but it is difficult to think what 


invaders could have struck them. They are too late for the Sakas 


and too early for the Hinas; in addition, out of over twenty 
names not one bears any resemblance to any known Saka or Hina 
name. Mr. Jayaswal, noting that so many of them begin with Ma, 


1 7M.C.,i, Pl. XX. 17. 2 B.M.C., Type IX, p. 60. 
> [.M.C., i, p. 174-177. 4 1.M.C.,i, p. 163. — 
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has suggested that this is a contraction for Maharaja.!_ 1f this left 
the remainder an intelligible name the suggestion might be worth 
considering, but it does not help us. There are besides no parallels 
for such a contraction. The great objection to these inscriptions 
being names of rulers is that in not one is there any trace of a 
genitive. I am inclined to think they are not names but in most 
cases ineaningless attempts to reproduce parts of Malavaéndm jayah. 
This accounts for so many of them beginning with ma and for the 
frequency of ja as another letter of the inscription, and indeed for 
the limited number of consonants which form these inscriptions. 


§ 121. The provenance and epigraphy of the coins of the Malavas 
show them occupying a limited area in Eastern Rajputana from 
the second to the fourth century a.p. This agrees with the refer- 
ence to them in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. The 
later Malava (Mo-lo-po) of Hiuen Thsang seems to be farther west 
than the find-spots of the coins. "The similarity of the coin-legends 
to those of the Arjunayanas-and=Yaudheyas suggests that these 
were not very remote from: them and were probably their neigh- 
bours on the north while the resemblance of their coins to those of 
the Nagas suggests that the latter were their neighbours on the 
east. Varaihamihira? regularly classes the Malavas with peoples 
of the north but, as Fleet has pointed out,’ this cannot be correct 
of the Malavas with whom we are dealing here. The Mahabharata * 
also puts them in the Panjab with the Sibis and Trigartas. If the 
Madnoé of Alexander’s time who were located in the Upper Panjab 
in the valley of the Ravi are identified as Malavas, it may be to 
them that Varabamihira refers. It is curious, however, that he 
should not mention a people who were powerful enough to give 
their name to a region and oust its ancient name of Avanti. It is 
possible that the Malavas of the Panjab gradually retired south- 
ward from the second century B.c., before the Greek and Kushan 
invaders, and eventually settled where we find them in the Christian 
era. This only be a conjecture, however, and as Rapson has 


1 Hindu Polity, i, p. 218. * Cf. Brhatsamhita, xiv. 27. 
ew Or ree so on Pa Ee * Sabhadparvan, xxxii. 7. 
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suggested, there may have been two peoples' of the name. It is 
difficult, however, to follow him in giving to the MaAdAof the coins 
which are undoubtedly of the later Malavas of eastern Rajputana. 


§ 122. MarHurA, pp. 169-191. The coins from the site and 
region of the ancient city of Mathura, ‘one of the most prolific 
fields in Northern India’,? and attributed to its rulers, fall into two 
main series: those struck by local Hindu dynasties in the second 
and first centuries B.c., and those struck by their successors, a 
dynasty or dynasties of Saka satraps. The types of the former, 
with the exception of a few coins to be specially mentioned, the 
different types of which may be evidence that they do not belong 
to this dynasty, are singularly uniform: Obv. figure of Laksmi 
holding a lotus in her uplifted hand.* Rev. Three elephants facing, 
each with a rider. The latter type is crudely represented and 
degenerates until it is almost irrecognizable. Its progressive 
degeneration is illustrated on Pl. XLIV, 8-12. 

The coins attributed to Mathura.which epigraphy suggests to be 
the earliest are not of this, type. or fabric, They are square and 


have the four symbols : oc Sa 


railing on the reverse. Unlike any of the later coins which bear 
a name with or without regal title, they bear in addition to the 
name Gomitra (Gomitasa), an additional word which, since Cun- 
ningham’s time, has been read Baraéndye. Cunningham obtained 
these coins at Bulandshahr.* The reading, however, is very 
doubtful. What Cunningham read as 0) Ba is really part of the 


on obverse, and a tree in 





symbol .J. In the catalogue, p. 169, I have suggested ya as the 
reading of the first letter but this is improbable. I now think it 


1 J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 542. 2 AS.R., xx, 37. 

* This has sometimes been described as Krsna, but the figure is certainly 
female. It is the same as appears in front of the deer on the Kuninda coins 
for example. Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy in Eastern Art, ae pp. 175-189. 

* A.S.R., xiv, p. 147. 
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most probable that the legend begins with the syllable r@ and 
reads randya or randye? 

Coin no. 5 with a rude figure on the obverse and the legend 
Gomitasa is connected with the preceding by its reverse type of tree 
in railing, but the latter is of a different and unconventional type. 
The coin most probably belongs to a Gomitra of another dynasty. 
It may be compared with the two coins, nos. 58, 59, of Balabhiti. 


§ 123. Of the coins of the regular Mathura type we put first 
those bearing the name of another Gomitra, as one type is square, 
which may be evidence of an early date and just possibly indicates 
a connexion with the coins discussed in the preceding paragraph. 
The obverse type of var. a is Laksmi standing facing holding 


a lotus; on her left is a conventional tree ate, and on right the 


two symbols Wp’ with a river with fishes below Gas) — that 


is to say five symbols in all. The name is above. The square and 
round pieces seem to have been struck from the same dies. The 
reverse is the three elephants type, well seen on Pl. XXV,6. Var.6 

differs in having the king’s name in place of the tree on the left, 

and has as reverse type an elephant or a horse. Var. ¢ is of different 
style and has a different type; goddess on |. standing on a lotus: 
tree in railing above Ujjain symbol on |. and legend perpendicular 
on l, arranged in a square die. Two of the three symbols are 
variants of the usual Mathura type, and one is a regular one, The 
other two symbols of var. @ do not appear. The coin is possibly 
not of the Gomitra of var. a. We have classed here as var. d 
a number of small base-metal (potin) coins with type bull, tree in 
railing and Ujjain symbol : legend Gomitasa, and reverse plain, but 
it is doubtful whether they belong to the same Gomitra or even to 
Mathura. It may be noted in this connexion that out of seven 
specimens not one comes from the Cunningham collection. 


§ 124, The coins that follow are all round pieces of the regular 


1 Or with short vowels; the 7 is actually the dental form, but n and » are not 
always distinguished. 
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Mathura type. They bear the names of Brahmamitra (Brahmami- 
tasa), Drdhamitra (Dadhamitasa), Stryamitra (Suryamitasa), 
Visnumitra (Visnwmitasa), Purusadatta (Purusadatasa), Uttama- 
datta (Utamadatasa), and Ramadatta (Ramadatasa). 

The coins of Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, Siryamitra, and 
Visnumitra are identical in type with those of Gomitra (II), 
Purusadatta, Uttamadatta, and Ramadatta I (vars. a—b) replace 
the Ujjain symbol by the symbol gy. Next may be placed 
a group of rulers who add the title rajan to the king’s name: 
Ramadatta (II) (Rajio Ramadatasa), Kamadatta (Rajiio! Kama- 
datasa), Sesadatta (Rajro Sesadatta), Bhavadatta (Rajro'’ Bhava- 
datasa), Uttamadatta (Rajio Uttamadatia), and Balabhiti (Rajio? 
Balabhutisa). It is probable that two Ramadatta’s are to be dis- 
tinguished: vars. « and b belong to an earlier one, and ¢ probably 
_ and d certainly toa later one. In addition to the usual symbols, 
- the coins of the later Ramadatta and of Kamadatta have a bull on 
the right and a star on the left. Balabhiti’s var. 6 recalls var. b of 
Gomitra I and these coins may be of another dynasty. The British 
. Museum has no coins of Uttamadatta with the title of king; these 
are known from the Indian Museum specimen, C.].M., i, Pl. XXII, 
di, p. 193. The latter may be of a later ruler than the one without 
the regal title, but as all have the usual reverse type of an elephant, 
they are probably all of one ruler. One of the British Museum 
coins of Uttamadatta is countermarked with a symbol that appears 


as the type of a coin of the Audumbara Mahadeva (cf. $96). As. 


already mentioned under Aparanta (§ 91) the uncertain coins on 
p. 182 (nos. 80-84) are probably of Maharaja Aparanta, eg. 


Pl. XXIX, 24,? and to be attributed to Mathura. Rapson pub- 


lished three specimens of Sesadatta’s coins from the White King 
collection in J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 110, nos. 9-11, of which the following 
type (nos. 9-10) is certainly of this series: 
Obv, Laksmi, &e. standing facing : tree on r. (47 EIDAY 
Rev. Three elephants type. 


' Not a[h] as in the text. The rules of sandhi are not observed. 
* As are also C.I.M., i, p. 104, nos. 4-6. 
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Sir Richard Burn has three specimens of this coin. In view of the 
regularity of type of this series it is very doubtful if the coin 
ibid., no. 11 obv. wheel on chaitya, rev. (Se)sadata(sa) with upper 
part of a standing figure, is to be attributed to Mathura. 

The B.M.C. coin, no. 3la, on being cleaned proved to be of 
Sesadatta and the name—an improbable one in any case—Gosa- 
datta, is to be removed from the series. 

The Museum has no coins of Bhavadatta of whom three speci- 
mens are known, none in very good condition; one is in the Indian 
Museum (C.J.M., i, p. 193); another was published by Rapson? 
(J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 113, no, 13, from the White King collection), and 
there is a third in Sir Richard Burn’s collection. These coins differ 
from the usual type in having the legend in two lines above the 
figure of Laksmi. 

Obv. Conventional tree; upper part of Laksmi; above in two 
lines [Frdral (Raji Bhavadatasa). 
Rev, Elephant r. (I.M.); -(W.K. and R. B). 


The coins bearing the names-of Sagachandrata and Virasena have 
been attributed to Mathura.? They are in any case of much later 
date and we have preferred to class them as uncertain here (p. 280). 


§ 125. The coins above deseribed cover the period from the end 
of the third to the middle of the first century B.c., when we find 
these Hindu rulers succeeded by a dynasty of Sakas who bear the 
title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa. These fall into two groups, (a) 
the Ksatrapas Sivaghosa, Sivadatta, Hagaimasa, and Hagina, (5) the 
Mahaksatrapas Rajuvula (Rajula), and his son Sodasa. The coins 
of the first group, of which only those of Hagamasa and of Haga- 
masa and Hagana are common, retain the local obverse type of 


Laksmi. The f on the right is probably not a separate symbol but 


1 Rapson tentatively proposed the reading Bhima- or Bhiimi- for the first 
part of the name: the coin seems, however, to be identical with Sir Richard 
Burn’s coin and the reading is probably Bhava. 

2 Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 114-115, C.1.M., i, pp. 190-191. 
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the stalk of the lotus which she holds. The conventional tree 
remains, but the other symbols disappear, and the river below is 
replaced by +O}, a symbol which distinguishes these coins from 
those of the Hindu rulers. The reverse type on all this group is 
a horse. The legends are Khatapasa Sivaghosasa, Khatapasa Siva- 
datasa, and Khatapasa Hagémasasa. The joint issue of the satraps 
Hagamasa and Hagana bears the legend Khatapdna Haganasa 
Hagamasasa and the characteristic symbol ¢O4 on obverse and the 
usual horse on the reverse. 

The coin of Sivadatta in the Museum appears to be unique. 
Sivaghosa is known only from a unique specimen in Sir Richard 
Burn’s collection: 

Obv, Laksmi and tree, Aqurvar AYuklY (Khatapasa Siva- 
ghosasa) around. 


Rev. Horse 1. 0:75. Wt. 81.4, 


§ 126. A coin in Sir Richard Burn’s collection belongs to a 
hitherto unknown satrap, probably another son of Rajuvula. It 
closely resembles the coins of Sodasa, var. C.: 

Obv. Laksmi stands facing holding lotus in r. hand: conven- 
tional tree on |. 
XLAAUMYAYAAUY|ATII YY 
Mahakhatapasa putasa khatapasa |T(o)ra|naddasasa. 
Rev. Abhiseka of Laksmi of usual type. 
0-65. Wt. 78. 


The reading of the name is unfortunately uncertain, It ends 
-dasasa and is not Sodasasa, for the lingual n is certain, The two 
preceding consonants seem to be Z[o]ra or Bhara, but S[o] is not 
impossible. In view of the mention of an unnamed son of Rajuvula 
in the Mora inscription’ this coin should be borne in mind. The 
initial letter on the coin is certainly open at the bottom, which 
does not agree with Cunningham’s suggestion of Va or Vi. 


* See § 127. 
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§ 127. With the possible exception of Brahmamitra, who has 
been identified as the Brahmamitra mentioned in an inscription on 
a pillar at Bodh Gaya,’ none of the rulers so far mentioned is 
known from inscriptions or literature. The identification of the 
two Brahmamitras is very problematical, however, as is that of 
Indramitra mentioned on another pillar with Indramitra of the 
Paficala dynasty. Both names are very common, and the prob- 
ability is that the two kings were members of a local dynasty. 
The actual donors are, however, their respective queens, which 
does not make it quite so certain that their husbands were related. 

These later rulers of Mathura do not appear in the Puranic 
lists, perhaps because they were vassals of the Sutigas. The 
last two rulers of whom coins are known, Rajuvula and his son 
Sodisa are also known from inscriptions, one of which enables us 
to say that they were Sakas and not Pahlavas. Rajuvula is the 
Mahaksatrava Rajula of the Mathura Lion Capital,? which com- 
memorates an endowment by his\chief queen and the muhaksatrapa 
fajuvula of an inscription from Mora * of the time of a son of his 
whose name is no longer legible,” Thé name is Rajuvula* in the 
Kharosthi legend of his coins of Class I (Strato type) and abbre- 
viated to PALY in the corrupt Greek legend of the obverse. It is 
Rajuvula on the Brahmi inscriptions on his coins of Class II and on 
the coins of his son Sodisa which give the patronymic (var. }), and 
in the Mora inscription. It is Rajula in the Kharosthi inscription 
of his Class III and on the Mathura Lion Capital. The forms 
Rafijabula, Rafjubula, and other variants with 6 are due to reading 
the Kharosthi v as b—a mistuke easily made—and should be 
discarded. There is some doubt about the nasal in the first syllable. 
In most of the Kharosthi legends on the coins the first syllable is 
fa, but on some there is a hook below the 7, which can be read 

Ram. While it is not always certain that emphasis is to be 


2 J. H. Marshall, J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 1096; A.S.R., 1907-8, p.4; CULL, i, 
p. 026. | 

* 8. Konow, C./.1’, I, i, pp. 80-48: Thomas, £./., ix, 135 ff. 

* ASR, xx, p. 49, Pl. V,4; A.S.R., 1911-12, p. 127. 

‘ i.e. Rajuvula: the long a is not distinguished in the Kharosthi. 
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laid on such a hook at the foot of a Kharosthi letter, Rafijuvula 
seems a possibility, but the bulk of the evidence is in favour of 
Rajuvula.! On the Lion Capital, A. 1. 1,? the first akgara is clearly 
Ra, and there is no N in the Greek legend on the coins. Rajula 
in Kharosthi is of course for Rajila, a natural contraction of 
Rajuvula, which we could not easily get from a form with 6. 


§ 128. The Greek legend on the coins is quite meaningless on 
most specimens, and it is difficult to recognize letters, much less 
words, On one coin, no. 1, it is possible to read every letter, and 
the legend is BACIAE] BACIAEWC CWTHPOC PALY. The 
first two words are for the Saka title BACIAEWN BACIAEWC, 
more commonly BACIAEWC BACIAEWN, the former order being 
here followed because BACIAEWC CWTHPOC are found together 
on coins of Strato and other Greek kings. It has been suggested ° 
that the order is BACIAEWC CWTHPOC PALY BACIAEI and 
that Razubasilei is the Greek formyof the king’s name. The usual 
interpretation which takes PAY as all of the king’s name that 
appears on the coins is preferable, _ | 

The reverse Kharosthi legend is ‘apratihatacakrasa Rajuvulasa 
‘of the Ksatrapa Rajuvula, whose cakra is irresistible’; the epithet 
is not found elsewhere, but Gondophares calls himself apratihata. 
On Class III the legend is Mahakhatapasa apraticukrasa Raju- 
lasa, with an obverse inscription which appears to be very corrupt 
Greek. 

Sodasa’s name is found in Brahmi on his coins, in the dedicatory 
inscription by Amohini at Mathura,‘ and in the Jail Mound inscrip- 
tion at Mathura,5 as Sodasa; on the Mathura Lion Capital it is 
written in Kharosthi as Sudasa. Cunningham’s suggestion that 
Sodasa was the son of Rajuvula® has been confirmed by coins and 
inscriptions. The name Mewaku was read on a coin by Bhagvanlal 


1 There is no authority for forms with @. 

+ CTU, 3; PEVIL 

® §. Konow, C.1.1., I, i, p. xxxiii; Liders in S.B.A.W., 1913, p. 420, 

4 E.I., ii, p. 199, Vienna Oriental Journal, v, 177. 

6 A.S.R., iii, p. 30, Pl. XILI, 1, © A.S.R., iii, p. 40. 
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Indraji,’ and its issuer identified with the Mevaki Miyika of the 
Mathura Lion Capital.? The coin, however, is really one of Sodasa, 
being the Museum specimen no. 142, Pl. XXV. 25, 


§ 129. The coins show that Rajuvula ruled a much wider area than 
Mathura for he imitated coinages other than the local type of his 
predecessors here. His commonest coins are drachms of light 
weight and very base metal copied from the coins of Strato I and 108 
one of the last Greek coinages. The bust on the obverse is very 
well done and shows a typical Saka portrait such as we find on the 
coins of Miaus and Nahapana. These coins were struck over a wide 
area and their find-spots range from the valleys of the rivers forming 
the Indus to the Gangetic Doab. Finds are recorded from Sultin- 
pur,® and Nirmahal in the Jullundar Doab from Padham between 
Etah and Shikohabad and Sankisa°* in the Farrukhabad district in 
the U.P. His coins of Class I were found with coins of Strato 
at Mathur&° and in the Eastern Panjab.’ Class III also has types 
taken from his predecessors in the Eastern Panjab, Hercules and 
a lion, a combination previously uséd by Maues. They are of lead, 
like some of the coins of Strato,and belong to the Panjab, as their 
Kharosthi legends and types show. The British Museum has no 
coins of this type from the Cunningham Collection, but Talbot, 
Rodgers, Rawlins, and Whitehead, all Panjab collectors, are repre- 
sented. They have been found at Sirkap (Taxila).8 Class II is 
the scarcest of Rajuvula’s types, his issue at Mathura in which 
he copies on the obverse the local type of Laksmi and tree: the 
reverse, abhiseka of Laksmi, is too characteristic a Hindu type 
to have been taken, as has been suggested, from the rare coins of 
Azilises which also bear it. The scarcity of these coins suggests 
that Rajuvula only occupied Mathura late in his reign. The facts 
that Sodasa only issues coins of Mathura type, and that his coins 
have been found with those of his father at Mathura, Padham, 

1 J.R.A.S., 1894, p. 548. 

* Rapson, ibid., and Sten Konow, C.I.L, II, i, p. xxxiil. 

3 4.8 R., xiv, 57. ‘ Ibid., p. 62. 5 A.S.R., xi, 38; ibid., xi, 25. 


® A.S.R,, iii, p. 40; J.A.S.B., 1854, p. 691. ' CALL, p. 86. 
® A.S.R., 1912-13, p. 49; 1914-15, p. 83; 1915-16, p. 33. Dee 
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and Sankisa, but not in the Panjab finds above mentioned, show 
that he ruled a much more limited area. His coin-types are those 
of his father’s Mathura issues; three forms of legend distinguish 
them: Sodasa describes himself as (a) ‘ ksatrapa, son of the Maha- 
ksatrapa’, (0) ‘ksatrapa, son of Rajuvula’, and (c) ‘Mahaksatrapa ’. 
The first two types were perhaps issued in his father’s life-time, and 
the last when he succeeded him‘as great satrap. In this case the 
searcity of the third type would indicate a short sole reign. The 
title svdmin given in the Mathura inscription is not found on the 
coins. It is also borne by the unnamed son of Rajuvula in the 
© Mora inscription but is not known to be borne by Rajuvula. It is 
a) ‘very familiar in the line of the Western Ksatrapas. 


§ 130. The coins of the Hindu kings of Mathura cover the 
period from the beginning of the second century to the middle of 
the first century B.c. Next come the Sivadatta-Hagamasa group 
of Saka satraps, who may be put in the period of about 60-40 B.c. 
Some of them may be contemporary at Mathura with Rajuvula’s 
rule farther north. Rajuvula, whose Mathura type coins are very 
_Searce, may have only ruled there in the latter part of his reign, 
which we may put in the period 40-20 B.c. Sodasa we would put 
to 20-10 B.c., or a little later. The disputed date 72 or 42 in the 

,Amohini inscription has been finally proved to be 42 by Rapson.' 


£i 
th 
o} 
‘ 
§ 131. PaNcAxLa (pp. 192-204). The coins attributed by Cun- 
ningham? to a local dynasty ruling in Paficala form one of the 
longest and most uniform series of ancient Indian coins. The 
obverse ty pe is the same throughout, the three symbols = WD ¥ 
with the king’s name below in the genitive in a square die impressed 
“on a round coin, in the incuse characteristic of a number of early 
Sy Indian coins, The reverse type is a deity or symbol of a deity cn 
, a kind of platform with a railing in front and pillars or posts 
the: 
2 _ 1 Indian Studies in honour of C. R. Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1929, 49-52; 
C.HLI., i, p. 575. See also Sten Konow, C.1.L, I, i, p. xxxiv, and Liders, E.L, 


‘lL ix, pp. 248 ff. 
th 3? C.AL, pp. 79-84. 


i. 
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on either side. In the Catalogue an attempt is made to arrange 
the coins in a chronological order on palaeographical grounds. The 
result can only be correct in its main lines, and the exact order 
of the individual rulers cannot be guaranteed. We shall therefore 
for convenience deal with the rulers here in alphabetical order. 


§ 132. The following rulers are known from coins in the British 
Museum :— 

Agnimitra (Agimitrasa), Bhadraghosa (Bhadraghosasa), Bhanu- 
mitra (Bhanumitrasa), Bhimimitra (Bhimimitrasa), Dhruvamitra 
(Dhruvamitrasa), Indramitra (Indramitrasa), Jayagupta (Jaya- 
guptasa), Jayamitra (Jayamitrasa), Phalgunimitra (Phagunimi- 
trasa), Rudragupta (Rudraguptasa), Siryamitra (Siyamitrasa), 
Visnumitra (Visnumitrasa), and Visvapala (Visvapalasa). To 
these we have to add Brhaspatimitra from a coin in the Lucknow 
Museum.’ The word -mitra, which is found in the majority of 
these rulers’ names, seems to be written -mitra on all these coins, 
and not -mita as in the dialect of other series of coins. The title 
king is not found on any of the coins... 


§ 133. The reverses are of special interest to the student of 
Hindu iconography, as we have nothing similar elsewhere of so 
early a date. Unfortunately the small scale of the types and the 
condition of the coins prevents us from learning as much as we 
might have done from these pieces. The reverse type is a deity— 
or his symbol, in most cases the former—whose name forms as 
a rule a component of the issuer’s name and who was his patron 
deity. 

The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins represents a deity standing on 
a railed platform between two pillars. His hair is represented as 
five flames. His right hand is raised and the left rests on his hip. 
He is to be identified as Agni, the god of fire. On the reverse of 
Bhadraghosa’s coins is a female deity standing on a lotus, whom 
we may identify as Bhadra in allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa, 
but with which of the goddesses who bear this epithet it is difficult 


1 C.LM, i, p. 185; Progr. Rep. N.W.P. and O, 1891-2, pp. 2 and 4. 
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to say. The type suggests Laksmi. Bhanumitra has on his reverse 
a radiate globe representing the sun (bhanu) on a similar platform, 
the details of which are not visible on any of the Museum specimens 
but can be well seen in CJ.M., i, Pl. XXIL 4. Bhamimitra has 
a deity standing facing on a platform between two pillars each 
with three cross-bars at the top, His attitude is similar to that of 
Agni, but his hair is represented by five snakes (ndgas). He holds 
a snake in his hands. One would expect a personification of the 
earth goddess Bhimi but, as the figure is male, it is probably 
the king of the ndgas representing the earth. 


§ 134, The coins of Dhruvamitra do not bear a deity but an 
object described by Cunningham * as a trident, the emblem of Siva, 
also known as Dhruva. The object in question, which stands on 
a platform in the position usually occupied by the deity between 
two pillars with cross-bars at top is, however, not a trident. On 
no. 58 (Pl. XXVII. 5) it looks like a battle-axe, but on no. 55 
(Pl. XXVII. 6) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must be 
a symbol of Dhruva, the pole-star, ‘The known coins of Indramitra 
are all small, and Indra is only crudely represented on them by 
a standing figure in the usual attitude upon a platform without 
pillars. On the smallest type he is in an archway, and the symbol 
¥ found on the obverse is put in the field. The reverse of Jaya- 
eupta’s coins is exactly similar to that of the last-named coins. 
The reverse of Jayamitra’s coins shows a male deity in the usual 
attitude on a platform between two pillars; that in his right is 
crowned by a spear-head, that in his left by two ecross-bars. The 
reverse of Phalgunimitra’s coins shows a female deity standing on 
a lotus holding a lotus bud in her right hand; behind her head 
is a star represented like the sun on Bhanumitra’s coins; on the 
left is the symbol $. Her hair is represented by five flames. 
She is to be identified as a personification of the nakgatra Phalguni. 
Rudragupta has on his reverse a trident between two pillars (e.g. 
Pl. XXVII. 2), the emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins (e.g. 

1 C.A1, p. 81. 
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Pl. XX VII. 1) the object appears to be a star or a kind of double 
trident with prongs below as well as above. Suryamitra, like 
Bhanumitra, has the sun as his main reverse type. It is represented 
as a ball from which rays radiate; below it is the symbol ¥: and 
the whole is placed on a platform, as usual between two pillars 
with cross-bars, 


§ 185. The coins of Visnumitra are unfortunately all small, but 
the deity on the reverse, who may be identified as Visnu, differs 
from the usual type in having both arms raised; in his left arm he 
holds a circular object (?a discus). He is not represented as four- 
armed, as has been suggested. His robes hanging down give this 
effect, which is found in other representations of deities with up- 
lifted arm, e.g. Agni and Indra, also. Four arms would come from 
the shoulders and not from the elbows. It is possible that he is 
represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted by a discus 
and another on the right surmounted by a trident. The reverse of 
the unique coin of Visvapala isillegible, but it seems to include the 
symbol ¥ found on Phalgunimitra’s reverse. Before leaving 
the types of these coins we may note that coins of Bhanumitra and 
of Bhadraghosa are found counter-marked with the symbol ¥ 
obliterating the central symbol—and of Agnimitra with the local 
symbols obliterated by a female figure (PL. XLVI. 16), also counter- 
marked on a coin of Bhanumitra in the Indian Museum (C. J. M., i, 
Pl. XXII. 3) and by a lion? (PI. XLVI. 15). 


§ 136. Cunningham found these coins in ‘ Rohilkhand and chiefly 
at Ahichhatra, Aonla and Badaon’,? that is, the ancient northern 
Paticala. Ahichhatra was the old capital of this region. Cunningham 
goes on to say they are very rarely found beyond the limits of 
North Paiicala. Vincent Smith® found them ‘common in Eastern 
Oudh and in the Basti district’. Carlleyle obtained about a hundred 
at Bhuila in the Basti‘ district, mostly Agnimitra and Indramitra. 


1 Coomaraswamy in Eastern Art, 1928, p. 30. ? C.A.L,, p. 75, 
a C.rIM, 1, p- 184, J.A.S.B., 1880, P- 21. 
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Several coins of the ‘ Mitra’ dynasty were found at Pindari about 
12 miles south-east of Bhuila Tal.’. A coin of Indramitra was 
found at Kumrahar (Pataliputra).2 Col. C. E. Shepherd’s coins of 
Rudragupta and Dhruvamitra came from Ramnagar (Ahicchatra),’ 
While the coins are found over a wider area than Cunningham 
first ‘stated, there is no doubt that the main source for them is 
Ahichhatra, from which Rivett-Carnac also obtained a considerable 
number and variety of coins.* 


§ 137. None of the kings of this dynasty, the coins of which 
cover a period of from about 200 B.c. to the end of the first century 
B.c., is known from inscriptions or literature. The identity of 
name is not sufficient to identify Indramitra confidently with the 
Indramitra whose queen dedicated a railing at Bodh Gaya (cf. § 127). 
Attempts have from time to time been made to identify rulers of 
this dynasty with names in the Puranic lists of the Sunga dynasty, — 
but without success. The only-name found in both lists is Agni- 
mitra, which is too common a_ name for any deduction to be made 
from it. Sujyestha or Vasujyestha has been identified with Jyestha- 
mitra (Jethamitra), but the latter has no connexion with the Paficala 
series, even if we accept the possibility of this contraction. Bhadra- 
ghosa is identified with Ghosa of the Puranic lists, which is very 
unlikely. Bhimimitra is identified with the Kanva king of the 
same name, but his coins cannot be removed from the middle of 
the Paficala series, while the Kanva was the second of the successors 
of the Sungas. 


§ 138. The evidence of the uniformity of the coins and of their 
find-spots show that this ‘Mitra’ dynasty ruled in Northern 
Paficéla, and perhaps also in part of Southern Paficala. The capital 
was Ahichhatra. They cannot be identified with the Suiigas. The 


1 A.S.R., xii. 153. ? A.S.R., 1912-138, p. 85. 

* J.A.S.B., 1902, pp. 42-48. 

* J.A.S.B., 1880, pp. 21-28, Pl. Il; pp. 87-90, Pls. VII-IX. 

* Rivett-Carnac, J.A.S8.B., 1880, pp. 21-23; Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., 1917, 
p- 476 f.; Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 1923, 
pp. 211 ff.; de la Vallée-Poussin, L'Inde aux Temps des Mauryas, pp. 175-176. 
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dynasty was in existence before the Sungas, if we date the accession 
of Pusyamitra about 184 B.c., and survived not only the Sungas 
but also the Kanvas, probably disappearing with the latter before 
the Sakas. 


§ 139, PuRI (pp 205-209). The very crude imitations of Kushan 
copper coins here attributed to the Puri district of Bihar and Orissa, 
because a find of them was made at Manikaratna in Puri in 1893, 
and described in some detail by Hoernle in the Proc. A.S.B., 1895, 
pp. 61-65, may have circulated over a wider area, probably the 
whole of the ancient Kalinga. Two much worn coins of Kanishka 
were found with this hoard. More recently a find of 363 similar 
pieces was made on the northern slopes of the Rakha hills in the 
Singbhum district of Bihar and Orissa.! The Balasore find of 
1912 contained 910 coins? Sir Walter Elliot *® in 1858 described 
a find made four miles west of Purushottampur in the Ganjam 
district and noted the striking resemblance to the coins of Kanishka. 
In 1927 the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj presented a number of 
these coins and two Kushan pieces from a find at Bhanjakia in 
his territory ; these coins were smaller pieces than those previously 
known, being roughly half the usual weight. This find included 
two inscribed pieces and many coins of Kanishka or Huvishka.* 
To this class no doubt belonged the finds mentioned by Beglar from 
Gulka® and Jaugada.® ‘The specimens he saw he described as 
‘probably Indo-Seythie’. 


§ 140. The coins of this class, which are rudely cast and quite 
untrimmed, are of the simplest type; the obverse is a very primitive 
copy of the standing Kushan king, and the reverse a copy of one of 
the deities on the reverse of Kushan coins, probably the moon-god 
Mao as the exaggerated crescent suggests. Two main types may be 

| E, H. C. Walsh, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1919, 
pp. 73-81, with a plate. 

? A.S.R., 1924-5, p. 130. : 

§ Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1858, pp. 75-6. Num. Glean., 


pp. 33-4, | 
* A.S.R., 1924-5, p. 182. 5 Ibid., xiii 72, © Tbid., 116. 
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distinguished: one showing a fairly full figure of the king, readily 
betraying its prototype, and the other a small dumpy figure with 
exagyverated feet; even on the latter the Kushan dress is still 
recognizable, Varieties may be distinguished according to the 
position of the arms, and the presence or absence and position of the 
crescent. There is no reason to believe from tlie unfinished appear- 
ance of these coins that, as has been suggested, the Rakha find 
indicated a minting-place. The coins from other finds are equally 
rude and untrimmed. The fact that they occur in regular hoards 
leaves no doubt that they are really coins. 

It is clear from the finds that the people of this region, the ancient 
Kalinga, when the supply of Kushan copper coins which they had 
been using began to fail them, took to copying them, having plenty 
of copper available in the copper mines of their country. These 
pieces probably belong to the end of the third or early fourth 
century. ‘T’his date is also suggested by the inscribed coin first 
found in the Rakha hills find.4 "Tlie reverse has the usual ‘ Mao’ 
type, but the obverse is quite a remarkable one. It bears three 
cones or mountain peaks, below which is the legend usually read 
tanka in characters of the fourth century a.v.? This inscription is 
a remarkable one; it is not in the genitive, so that it cannot be a 
tribal name or that of a ruler. It has been taken to be a denomina- 
tion, but this seems very unlikely. One expects a geographical name 
(ef. Tripuri, Kaugambi, &e.). The first character is not certain. 
It is ¢ rather than ¢, and has a vowel e. Teka or Lanka are pos- 
sible readings. There were 63 specimens of this variety in the find 
of these coins from Balasore district, and 2 in that from Bhanjakia.® 


§ 141. Rasanya (pp. 210-212), These coins have long been 
known,* but the correct reading of the first part of the legend 


* Journ. Bih. Or. Res. Soc., 1919, p. 80, Pl. no. 2. 

* It is hardly possible that these coins are as late as the seventh or possibly 
the sixth century, to which R. D. Banerji (Journ, Bih. Or. Res. Soc., 1919, p. 83) 
would put them. The epigraphy can be paralleled in Samudragupta’'s Allahabad 
inscription. 

5 A.S.R., 1924-5, p. 131. 

* P.E., Pl, XLIX. 18; A.S.R., xiv, p. 151; Rapson, J.C., § 47. 
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Rujana—previously read rajia—was only given by Vincent Smith 
in C.J.M., i, p. 1€4,. This corresponds to a Sanskrit Rajanya, a 
synonym of Ksatriya, but as Mr. Jayaswal! has pointed out, it is 
here the name of a people and the inscription Rajaiia~janapadasa 
means ‘of the Rajanya tribe’. Varahamihira® mentions the Rajanyas 
among the peoples of the north; the name has been taken as a 
synonym of Ksatriya and the people identified with the Kathaioi 
of the Greeks. It is probable, however, that the Rajanyas only 
formed one of the Ksatriya tribes. They are also mentioned in the 
Sabhaparvan of the Muhabharata. The coins of the first and common 
type are of two classes, one with Brahmi and the other with 
Kharosthi legends; the types are the same on both classes: obv. 
Laksmi and rev. a bull. The Laksmi resembles that on the coins 
of Mathura, but there is no close similarity of fabric. The prove- 
nance of the two classes seems to be the same, so that one probably 
succeeded the other. Those with Kharosthi inscriptions may be 
put in the second century B.G,,,-and those with Brahmi in the first 
century B.c. A second and rare type (no. 17) has rev. a tree in 
railing which links it with the third type (no. 18) olv. stupa, and 
justifies the attribution of the latter on which the inscription 
cannot be read. Most of the coins in the Museum came through 
the late Mr. J. C. Rawlins from the Hoshiarpur district of the 
Panjab, and the Rajanya country may be located here. 

§ 142. Srpt (p. 213, nos. 21-22). A definite attribution of these 
two coins is not given in the text of the Catalogue as I hesitated to 
read the first surviving character of the legend on both as Si (A); 
_ it seemed to be gi (fA). Although I have not yet seen a specimen 
with the usual form of é on it, 1 have now no doubt about the 
attribution of these coins to the tribe of the Sibis. In addition to 
the two coins here described the Museum has a third, here wrongly 
attributed to the Arjunayanas (p. 121, no. 3), which a comparison 
with a better specimen in Sir Richard Burn’s collection showed to 
be also of the Sibis. 

1 Hindu Polity, i, pp. 158-159. 
2 Brhatsamhita, xiv. 28; Fleet, I.A., xxii., p. 182. 
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These coins were first published by Prinsep? from Stacy’s specimen 
from Chitor. His excellent drawings supply the character ya before 
Sibi and show the elaborate nandipada on the top of the mountain 
symbol on the reverse which is not visible on the very worn 
specimens I have seen, The reverse type recalls that of the Kulatas 
and Kunindas. Carlleyle? obtained seven specimens at Tambavati 
Nagari, eleven miles north of Chi tor, and two in Chitor. He 
gives (p. 200) a careful drawing of the complete inscription made 
up from his specimens, which shows that Cunningham’s reading 
Majhamikéya-Si ihi-janapadusa is the correct one. Cunningham * 
himself later published these coins and pointed out that Mujhami- 
kdya is for a Sanskrit Madhyamikaya. From the published 
specimens we can now give a full descri ption of the type: 


Obv. ala ¥ veo feddesuse 
MajhamikayaSibi-janapadasa, 


rly 


The legend means cas the tribe of the Sibis of the Middle Country ’. 


§ 143. Varahamihira puts the Sibis in the north with the Malavas 
and the people of Taxila* and with the Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas.® 
The Mahabharata puts them with the Trigartas and Malavas as 
conquered by Nakula,* and as paying tribute to Yudhisthira along 
with the Trigartas and Yaudheyas.7 A king of the Sibis is men- 
tioned in the Avtureya Brahmana, and they may be the Sivas® of 
the Rg-veda. A Sibi king has become the ideal of self-sacrifice in 
Buddhist legend. Sibipura mentioned in the Shorkot inscription 
of the year 83 (= .D. 403) probably preserves their name.® 


? P.E., Pl. VIII. 2-3, pp. 112-114, 2 A.S.R, vi, pp. 200 ff. 
* Ibid., xiv, pp. 145-147, Pl. XXX. 13, 14. 
* Brhatsamhita, xvi. 26, ° Tbid., xvii. 19. ° Sabhdparvan, xxxii. 7. 


" Ibid., lii, 11: for other references in the Mbh. see S6rensen’s Index. 
® Cf Keith in C.H.I., i, p. 82, and the index s.v. Sivas. 
* E.I., xvi, pp. 15-17. 
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The Sibis are identified with the Siboi! of the Greek accounts 
of Alexander’s campaign, who are to be located between the Indus 
and Chinab. As already mentioned, these coins have been found 
at Chitor and Tambavati Nagari; Bhandarkar also found them in 
his excavations in Nagari on the Hathibada site, that is, they come 
only from a limited area in western Rajputana.? 

Here we have the same problem as in the case of the Malavas: 
literary references indicating a people in the upper Panjab and 
coins from Rajputana only. The date of the coins is the second 
century B.C. The coins, which are later than the literary references 
to the Sibis of the Panjab, cannot from their provenance be attributed 
to them—unless we assume they had been driven south—but to 
another branch who distinguish themselves as ‘Sibis of the Middle 
Country ’, which is not here Madhyadeéa. 


§ 144, TaxILa (pp. 214-238). The identification of the ruins 
near the modern Shah-Dheri, in the Valley of the Haro river, some 
twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi, with the ancient city of 
Taxila (Taksasila), the capital.of.the kingdom of the same name, 
is due to Cunningham,*® who says that thousands upon thousands 
of coins are found’there.t It is on Cunningham’s authority that 
most of these coins in the Museum collection are attributed to 
Taxila. The majority of the Museum specimens, including all the 
rarer pieces, were obtained by him on the site. Of the three main 
sites corresponding to three stages in the history of the city in 
ancient times—the Bhir Mound, Sirkap, and Sirsukh—Cunningham 
was mainly concerned with Sirkap.° 


§ 145. In the Catalogue the coins are divided into two main 
series—inscribed and uninseribed. The inscribed coins are of three 


1 J, W. M°Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, Westminster, 
1893, p. 366, 

? A.S.R., 1915-16, Pt. 1, p, 15. | 

* A.S.R., ii, pp. 111-35; v, pp 66-75; xiv, 8-24; Sylvain Lévi in J.A., 
Series VIII, vol. xv, pp. 236-7. ' | 

1 A.S.R., xiv, p. 16. 

5 On the history of Taxila in ancient times and its excavation in modern 
times, see Sir John Marshall, Guide to Taxila, Calcutta, 1918. 
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classes: (1) the negama series, (2) the pamcanekame series, and 
(3) the Hirafasame series. Of these, Class I are oblong struck 
copper pieces with the characteristic Indian incuse on one side. 
They all bear the inscription negamé@, a nominative plural corre- 
sponding to a Sanskrit naiga@mah, ‘the traders’, or possibly an 
adjective (fem.) from nigama, ‘market merchant gild, quarter of 
a city’. The word is either the name of the issuers or an adjective 
from it. In any ease it indicates ‘mercantile money token issued 
by traders’,! or ‘trade token’, ‘ coin of commerce ’.” 


§ 146. The reverse legends, according to which the varieties are 
distinguished here, have not been explained. That of var. a was 
read Talimata by Buhler, and Rélimata by Cunningham.’ I think 
the latter is the correct reading of the initial consonant, while the 
last letter is not ta but sa, so that we have Ralimasa. Var. b has 
the legend Dojaka in Kharosthi, and.c the same in Brahmi. Var. } 
is distinguished from the others-in having a horizontal stroke 
above the ga of the obverse legend which Cunningham explained 
as the numeral one.® The reverse has the type of a steelyard also 
found in var. e. The word dojaka has not been explained. Do 
suggests Sanskrit dvi, but the word, in view of the variations in 
weight, can hardly be a denomination as Cunningham very tenta- 
tively suggested. Var. d has the legend in Brahmi At|-]takd. 
The third aksara is almost certainly ka, which gives Atakatakd. 
It is not -rw as suggested by Cunningham, who hoped to identify 
the legend with the Kharosthi one of var. f. Var.e has on the 
obverse above the inscription a steelyard shorter than that on 
var. b, The reverse has an almost illegible inseription of the form 
(-)ra(-yma(--). The thick square dumpy fabrie of this variety 
contrasts it with all the others. 


} Buhler, Indian Studies, iii, 2nd ed., Strassburg, 1898, p. 49. 
? Cunningham, A.S.R., xiv, p. 20. 

3 Ibid, 

* C.A.L, p. 64, 

5 AS R., xiv, p. 20; C.A.L, p. 65. 

° AS R., xiv, p. 20. 
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§ 147, Var. # reads on the obverse [-]dare[-]kame in Kharosthi. 
The surviving fragment of the n justifies us in reading the last 
word, as one would expect, as nekame. The first letter might be 
K or £—not, I think, A as Cunningham suggested, so that we 
have Kadare-nekame. The reverse type is almost illegible, but 
it undoubtedly is a female figure as represented in the drawing in 
Cunningham’s plate." Cunningham calls her a ‘Maenad moving 
to left rudely copied from the coins of Pantaleon and Agathocles’. 
It is more correct to say that she is the same deity as appears on 
these coins.” She probably occurs again on Class I, var. h (see p. 221), 
of the uninscribed coins of Taxila. She is best seen on the coins of 
the two Greek kings, where we have a representation of an Indian 
deity by a Greek artist. The figure is dressed in Indian fashion, 
and wears ear-rings and a kind of egret in her hair on the right 
side of her head such as we see on the third of the group of three 
deities on certain punch-marked coins (Class 2, Group II, vars. ¢, 
e,and f). She holds a lotus in her right hand, and the pose generally 
is that with which we are familiar in Laksmi on the coins of 
Mathura and elsewhere. She does. not, however, stand on a lotus 
like the usual Laksmi or the similar deity who may be recognized 
as Laksmi on certain coins of Maues.* For the present we may 
call her Laksmi, but it is tempting to think of her as the city 
goddess of Taxila, for which we would have a parallel in the figure 
of the patron divinity of the city of Puskalavati.* 


—§ 148. These negama coins are exceedingly rare; indeed, they 
seem to be known only from the Cunningham specimens in the 
Museum. The epigraphy has been described as Agokan, but when 
_ we see how closely the Brahmi inscriptions of the coins of Agathocles 
resemble the Brahmi of Asoka, we realize how difficult it is to date 
these coins within fifty years. I am inclined to put them in the 
first quarter of the second century B.c. If any deduction is to be 


1 4.9.R., xiv, Pl. X. 21. 

2 ie. B.M.C., Greek and Scyth. Kings, P). III. 9; LV. 9. 
8 Jbid., Pi. XIX. 5. 

* Jbid., Pl. XNIX. 15; Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 787. 
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made from their absence from the well-known hoard of coins of 
Taxila, Pantaleon, and Agathocles,! it is that they are later than 
these Greek rulers and not earlier. As to the interpretation of the 
legends I do not think the names Ralimasa, Atakataka, Dojaka 
are, as has been suggested, names of cities. These pieces are too 
closely associated with one another and with Taxila to be separated | 
from this city. It is more likely that they are the names of quarters 
or wards. In any case they are the names of the Naigamas; 
none of them seems to be the name of a trade, nor indeed to have 
an obvious Sanskrit etymology, which makes the suggestion that 
they are topographical names, i.e. of quarters of the city, a more 
| probable one. 


§ 149. Class II, which in comparison with Class I may be de- 
scribed as common, bears the legend Parncanekame, ‘the five gilds’. 
The type is a 16-spoked wheel. with @ above on the obverse, and 
on the reverse a svastika between: Mo nandipadas YW * with the 
ERaOETD NCS below. These coins are cast and square, quite different 

in fabric from Class I. ‘They’ are commoner than the preceding 
class, and probably circulated over a wide area. It is curious 
that Cunningham does not mention them in his account of the 
coins of Taxila in A.S.R., xiv, as if he had not found specimens 
there. In C.A.J, he includes them under Taxila without comment. 
The symbols on them are found on uninscribed coins of Taxila. 
The legend indicates that the coin is a joint issue of the ‘Five 
Naigamas’, a kind of Pentapolis. It is curious that Class I 
represents the issues of five separate nuigamas, but it is hardly 
safe to assume they were the five naigumas which combined to 
issue Class II. We have placed here as var. 2 of Class II, the coin 
illustrated by Cunningham, C.A.J., Pl. IIT. 14. The types include 
a wheel and a bow and arrow, but it is impossible to read any of 
the legends, 


! A.S.R., xiv, p. 21. 
* D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on Ancient Indian Missiomaticn, 1 1921. p. 6. 
* A form found in the Jaugada inscription of Asoka, C.LL., l, p. 116. 
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§ 150. We have already seen that, in cases where coins have the 
same inscription in Kharosthi and Brahmi, there are slight differ- 
ences of dialect, i.e. the coins are really bilingual; for example, on 
the coins of the Audumbaras and Kunindas, we have in Brahmi 
vyajna and in Kharosthi rata. At Taxila we have in Brahmi 
negama, in Kharosthi (var. f) nekame. This interchange of k 
and g is paralleled in this region on the coins of Agathocles, which 
have in Brahmi the name Agathuklayasa! and in Kharosthi* 
Akathukrayasa. The Mansehra Edict* transliterates the y of 
Antigonos -by g and the Shahbazgarhi version by k.* There were, 
therefore, two slightly different dialects in use in the Taxila country 
at the time of the issue of these coins, In this connexion we may 
note the brief bilingual inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharosthi from 
Kanhiara and Pathyar in the Kangra district published by Vogel.” 
In view of the similarity of the dialects on the coins and the 
inscriptions just mentioned, we may assume that the reason for 
duplicating the inscriptions was that the people of one district 
were familiar with only one alphabet. 


§ 151. The final syllable in negama in the Brahmi is ma or ma; 
in the Kharosthi it is me; on no. 13, which has a Kharosthi 
inscription, me is clear; on most of the coins of Class 2 the last 
aksara is very indistinct, and might be ma, but on nos. 17 and 24 
it is clearly me; negama in the dialect which used Brahmi corre- 
sponds to nekame in that which used Kharosthi. -e is a nominative 
termination of the a stem in Magadhi,* but it is also found in the 
Prakrits of the North-West; for example, in the Shahbazgarhi 
Edicts.?7 Another clear example from the North-West of the nomi- 
native in -e is found on the curious gold piece of Puskalavati 
published by Rapson® with the legend TAYPOC in Greek and 
usabhe in Kharosthi. Negame then is a nominative, as is hiranasame 


1 B.M.C., Gk. and Scyth, Kings, no. 10. ? Ibid., no. 15, 
> C.1.1., 1, p. 12, 1. 6. 4 IJbid., p. 51, 1.4; p. 66, 1. 9. 
5 EI, vii, p. 116 f. 
© Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 363. 
Lal OA A ae ea a 8 J.R.A.S., 1905, pp. 786-787. 
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discussed below (§ 152); the latter is not a locative as suggested by 
Buhler! Parrcanekame is also a nominative singular, the dvandva, 
compound being used as a bahuvyhi. The length of the final vowel 
in the Brahmi form of negama is another problem. On no. 1 it is 
short and the word is actually nigama, the Sanskrit form, which 
offers no difficulty. On the dojaka series we have negama@ on 
nos. 2, 4, and 9, negama on 3, 8, and a recent acquisition; on the 
others it is impossible to say which vowel occurs; one can only 
suggest that negama—if it is not to be read negame—is a nomi- 
native plural corresponding to Sanskrit Naigamah,* ‘the traders’; 
on the other hand, the Pali negama and the Sanskrit niguma 
found on no. 1 suggest the latter, which means town, market, 
quarter of a town, as already mentioned. Collocations like nagara- 
nigama-janapada*® and gréma-nagara-nigama,* however, suggest 
that nigama is an area larger than a town, perhaps a market 
district. The exact significance of the inscriptions on these coins 
is not certain, but the fact that the inscriptions are in the nomi- 
native suggests a comparison with town-names like Ujeni, Tripuri, 
&c., and that these are coins of the Ralimasa, Dojaka, Antakataka, 
&e., market-quarters or market districts. We also have Hirafiasama 
(Hiranyasrama), DoSanasa, and perhaps also Vatasvaka as names 
of districts whose local authorities issued coins in the country of 
Taxila with some system of co-ordination from a central authority. 


§ 152. Class 3 of the inseribed coins of Taxila has on the obverse 
a facing elephant, on the right of which is a palm-tree and on the 
left por above CA two familiar Taxilan symbols, The reverse has 
a horse to left with g above it and Ads onl. Above the latter 
symbol is a Kharosthi legend: var. a and var, b are distinguished 
by their legends. Var. a (fig. 1), one of which was found at Sirkap,° 

1 V.0.J., viii, p. 207. 

2 On e for Sanskrit ai ef. the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
Edicts and compare Odumbara for Audumbara. — | 

$ Junagarh inscription of Rudradiman, E.1., viii, p. 43, 1. 10. 


* Bana, Harsacarita (Bombay Sanskrit Series), 1909, p. 266. 
5 A.S.R., 1914-15, Pl. XXVIII. 10. : 
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has a legend which is not found complete on any one specimen, 
Recognizing that it was the same as on certain coins of Agathocles’ 
(fig. 2), I used Gardner’s transliteration (Hidujasame) of it in the 
text of the Catalogue—more to call attention to the identity of legend 


q 

j 
=r 
] 


Fie. 1. Fie. 2, Fie. 3. 
than because I was satisfied with the reading. The three different 
types of coin on which the legend occurs are illustrated in figs. 1-3. 
The legend was discussed by Bithler,? who rejected the reading 
Hidujasame as an impossible mixture of Persian and Indian forms. 
Of several possibilities he decided on Hitajasame = Sanskrit 
Hitayaésoman, ‘ good-fame-possessing’, a translation of Agathocles, 





Plausible as this reading appears, such a translation of a Greek 
_king’s name is unparalleled,‘ and in the case of Agathocles we already 
have his name transliterated into two different Indian dialects on 
coins closely connected with these. The occurrence of the same 
inscription on coins which do not bear the name of Agathocles also 
makes this suggestion less probable. It is thus necessary to 
examine the inscription again. There is no doubt about the first 
syllable Hi- nor about the last two -same. Biuhler, who had not 
seen many specimens of these coins, hesitated between -me and 
-manv for the last syllable, but there is no doubt it is -me; the 
character is also found on the Negama coins. Biihler thought -me 
an unusual masculine nominative, but it seems to be regular at 

1 B.M.C., Greek and Scythic Coins, Pl. 1V. 10 and Panjab Museum Catalogue, 
vol, i, Pl. I. 52. 

2 V.0.J., viii, pp. 206-207. 

5 One would rather expect Suyasoman. 


4 The only analogy I know of is the Puskalavati piece mentioned in § 151. 
i2 
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Taxila, and it is found in the language of the Shahbazgarhi Edicts ;! 
in any case it cannot be a genitive, which we should expect if it 
were the translation of Agathocles. The nominative, therefore, 
points to a place-name. The third character, always read as -ja, 
is really -%. The curls at the top of the fork which distinguish 
this letter from 7 are quite distinct. Biihler suggested this reading 
as a possibility. The second character ¢, d, or r?: d may be at 
once rejected as the character is right-angled. If we go to the 
nearest coins, those of Eucratides, for comparison of the Kharosthi 
characters, in order to identify the second character, we find that 
it is really impossible to distinguish ¢ and r apart from the con- 
text; r, however, gives us good sense, and we can safely read 
Hiratasame = Sanskrit Hiranyadsrama, ‘the Golden Hermitage ’"— 
a place-name already suggested by Biihler, but rejected in favour 
of the other reading. It is not, however, in the locative as he 
suggested. 


§ 153. It is probable that we should attribute to Taxila the 
following coin (obv., fig. 3) as.the original copied by Agathocles: 
Obv. A conventional representation of a plant; below in 
Kharosthi, Hirafasame. 
Rev. Star over MQ, (Panjab Mus. Cat., i, Pl. II. 51). 


Agathocles copied the type, replacing the plant by a tree in railing 
on one side and retaining the star and mountain on the other, with 
his name in Kharosthi below, Akathukrayasa. 


§ 154. To return to var. b, this has types identical with var. a, but 
a different Kharosthi legend. The reading presents some difficulty. 
The first character is Do or possibly no. The vowel is distinct, and 
it has the short bar at the foot. The second is -sa with the little 
stroke marking the end? of the letter. The third is the same as 
the first, da or na. Below is -sa; as this appears to be attached 
to the mountain symbol it may not really be a Kharosthi character 


* See Hultzsch, C.I.I., i, p. xc; it is more regular in the Prakrit of Magadha. 
2 Bihler, Indische Paldographie, § 11. 
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here. The inseription then is Dosana, Dosadasa, or Dosanasa; the 
analogy of other inscriptions discussed here (§ 152) via eae that 
this is not a genitive. 


§ 155. The majority of the coins of Taxila are uninscribed and 
die-struck, that is to say the symbols appear in a fixed order on 
the coins of the same type. ‘This is also true of the few cast coins. 
Class 1 consists of a series of square coins stamped on one side only, 
which are linked together by style, symbols, and provenance. The 


symbol common to all is po or a one of these is of a slightly 


narrower form than the other. This symbol seems to be characteristic 
of Taxila, and there is probably no distinction intended between 
the equilateral and isosceles forms, In var. a it is accompanied by 
a monolith; in var. 6 by a tree in railing; in var.c by a tree in 
railing, svastika, and taurine symbol, both common at Taxila. In 
var. d it is accompanied by a river°symbol and the plan of the 
courtyard of a monastery with cells around and a stupa in the centre; 
in var. ¢ by a plan of a monastery with a stupa at its entrance. 
The fabric of vars. f, g is their chief claim to be placed here, but 
the type of f is also a link with var. h. In var. h the type is what 
Cunningham calls a pile of six balls, apparently with flames at the 
top, which may represent a mountain or altar, a female figure 
holding up her right band with a flower in it, and the usual symbol 
ah ; it is doubtful if, as Cunningham? first suggested, the figure 
is that of a male worshipper. I think the figure is female, and 
would prefer to connect her with the figure on Class 1, var. f (see 
§ 147), and take her to be a goddess. These three types are found 
differently arranged on the coins which bear the legend Vatasvaka 
(cf. § 175). The fact that the Vatasvaka coins have been found 
with these and other Taxila coins has suggested that they also 
should be attributed to Taxila.? Bihler® takes Vutasvaka as 
a nominative plural, but the name of a people would be in the 
genitive. A name in the nominative singular like Tripuri, Ujeni, 


1 AS.R., xiv, p.22, * ?C1LM,i,p.147. | * Ind, Stud., iii, p. 46. 
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&c., usually indicates a town, and one naturally expects Vatasvaka 
to be the name of a town or district. Our var. h, however, can- 
not be separated from the coins with which it is here classed to 
Taxila or moved to VatéSvaka. Insistence upon the attribution 
of the Vatasvaka coins to Taxila on account of the types would 
require us to transfer the Tripuri coins with their mountain and 
hollow cross there also. Var. i has a pile of nine balls, which 
may be another way of representing a mountain, and the symbol 


po% a river, and two bunches of grapes; and var. 7 has a svastika 


between these two forms of mountain and river below. 
A table will show best how these varieties are linked together: 


var. 
mi BH |, 
vara Qk AOS 


_ § 156. Of these coins, vars. a, d, h,i,! were found by Cunningham 
in one pot amid ruins of Taxila with Vatasvaka coins and coins 
of Pantaleon® and Agathocles® of Taxila fabric. They therefore 
belong to the first quarter of the second century B.c.; the other 
varieties, although not recorded as in this find, are so closely con- 
nected by types that they must belong to the same mint and date. 





§ 157. Class 2 consists of a group of coins of similar fabric. 
They may be divided into two groups, a—e and f-g. Var. a has as 
obverse type an elephant with a small 2g above; the reverse is 
a lion with two symbols: gf on Ll and & above, both associated 


1 A.S.R., xiv, 18, Pl. X. 6, 7, 10, 12. 
2 Ibid., Pl. X. 17. 3 Ibid,, Pl. X. 18. 
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with Taxila, The varieties a-c and e differ only in the position of 
the lion or elephant; in case of var. d a taurine symbol ¥ replaces 
dh beside the lion. 

In vars. f and g the lion is replaced by a horse with a star above 


it, and the elephant has Mp before it, which is a symbol we have 


elsewhere at Taxila. This takes the place of the Taxila 2% on the 
preceding coins. The type of the galloping horse is not an Indian 
one, nor is the star. The horse is familiar on the coins of Euthy- 
demus and some other Greek kings. On coin no. 107 (Pl. XXIII. 7) 
we have an A below the horse which, it may be suggested, is the 
initial of Agathocles. The star and the plant link these coins with 
those bearing the name of Agathocles ($ 150). Vars. f and g may 
be attributed to Agathocles or Pantaleon, and as the lion is a 
favourite type of the latter, it is just possible that vars. a-d should 
also be attributed to Greek kings in. Taxila. The idea of a main 
type with subsidiary symbol is Greek, and not Indian. On purely 
Indian coins all the symbols are the same size. Vars. a-d were 
represented in the already mentioned find, but apparently not 

fandg. The latter may therefore be a little later in date than the 
~ former, Cunningham! found coins of vars. a-d in the Yisufzai 
country also; he does not give the exact find-spot, 


§ 158, Class 3, var. a, should perhaps be placed as a class by 
itself. It consists of square cast coins of three denominations. 


The obverse type has a flowering plant in railing 





as on each side. The reverse is po over fs both symbols of 
Taxila. Two of these coins were found at Sirkap.? Var. 6, which 
is struck, has one of the most remarkable types in the ancient 
Indian series, a grotesque facing head—called by Cunningham ® 
a Raksasa; above it is 2%, and on the left is a pillar in a railing 


1 ALS.R,, ¥, p. 6. 2 4.S.R., 1914-15, p. 28, Pl. XXVIII. 8-9. 
~ CLAS, P- 68. 
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surmounted by a fish-like object | - The reverse, a flowering 


plant in railing between two 4, recalls the obverse of var. a, and 
is a more conventional representation of the same thing, found 
again in a still more conventional form on the Hirafasame coins 
discussed above.’ Vars. ¢ and d are quite different; they are of | 
the usual early Indian fabric. Var. c, which is round, has on the 


obverse the four symbols \tp Po af a of which the first is 


found on Class 2, vars. f and g, and seems to be a crude representa- 
tion of the elaborate plant of the preceding varieties; the next two 
are well-known Taxila symbols. The reverse symbols are also 


four in number Y & YW Le of which the first two are 


well-known Taxila types; the third, a form of nandipada, is that 
found on the Paricanekame coins» Var. d, which is square, has 
the first three only of the symbols on var. ¢ on each side. 


§ 159. Class 4 eoutaine’ a are aciber of varieties of coins 
linked by symbols which we can associate with Taxila, notably 


& and svastika. Var. «a consists of coins of early Indian fabric 
with plain reverse and obverse a =e Var. 6 is the remark- 
able large piece already twice illustrated by Cunningham ; ;7 on var. ¢ 
a new symbol #} appears which resembles the Brahmi syllable 
go, but there is no reason to suppose it is a character. Obverse 
and reverse have the same type, but on one ecin: no. 146, their 
order is reversed. Var. d has obverse & and reverse a simple 
nandipada Y resembling a Brahmi m. These two symbols 
togetbet occur on both sides of var. e. The obverse of var. / places 


ee A similar object is found on the seals from the Bhir mane (ASR. 1918- 
20, Pl. XI..5, 5a, 6a). 


? A.S.R., xii, Pl. X. 2; C.AL,, Pl. II. 15, 
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it here, but the reverse & , tree in railing, and river connect it 
| Bee 


with Class 1, vars, b-e, and serve as a clue to the date of this class: 


- var. g has obverse a and reverse svastika a: two well-known 
Taxila types : var. h with obverse svastika as in g and nandipada 
has an elaborate but incomplete reverse. Var. 7 has an uncertain 
symbol fi on the obverse and a hill with trees growing from it 
on the reverse. The attribution to Taxila is not quite certain. 
Var. 7 has the red found associated with the Taxila po in var. d. 
Var. k has the hollow cross only. 

Another variety of this class was found at Sirkap 72 


Obv. Elephant 1. with Fo SP above ; 
Rev. OO a as in var, a, 


and another variety * with obverse svastika and reverse plain. 


§ 160. Class 5 is connected with the preceding class by the 
hollow cross and a. one or both of which form the reverse of 
the first three varieties,.while the elephant connects the obverse 
of vars. a-b with c-d. On d it is accompanied by & on r. and ¥ 
above. Var. e has a lion with the symbols a small svastika and 
Y rather than the 4 of the text. Vars. f~j, all rare, with bull on 
obverse, may be safely attributed to Taxila from their symbols 
a & as may var. k from its reverse. A coin found at Sirkap * 
is one of these varieties, most probably var. f. The coin* from the 
Bhir mound seems to be var. f also, the taurine being mistaken for 
a svastika, Another coin from Sirkap* should be placed here also, 
along with the coin ® from the same site with lion to 1. on each side. 

, 1 4.S.R,, 1912-13, p. 45, Pl. XL. 3. 
2 4.S.R., 1914-15, Pl. XXVIII. 3. 
* ASR. 1915-16; p. 31, Pl. XXV. 1. 
* AS.H., 1912-13, p, 45, Pl. XL. 2. 


5 A.S.R., 1914-15, p. 28, Pl. XXVIIL. 2, 
° 4.8.R., 1914-15, Pl. XXVIII. 11. 
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§ 161. Class 6 consists of a few rare coins. One is the only 
known gold coin of ancient India; it was found by Cunningham 
at Taxila,! The bull on the obverse is also a type of the preceding 
class; and the reverse is the symbol E>} which is so characteristic* 
of punch-marked silver coins (Class 1, Group II) found at Taxila 
that Cunningham calls it the ‘Taxila’ symbol. Var. 6 is a copper 
coin with the reverse ex and obverse a tree in railing of unusual 
form between a svastika and a taurine symbol. To these we would 


now add a small bronze coin: obverse poe reverse ser, formerly 
in the J. P. Rawlins collection. 


§ 162. Class 7, a coin with a realistic tree in railing between two 
Taxila symbols, 4 and ‘f, is attributed here on account of the 
latter. The provenance (Talbot Collection) also supports the attri- 
bution. 


§ 163. In conclusion we have put together a number of miscel- 
laneous coins the attribution of which is not quite certain. There 
is little doubt about no. 1.°' It has’ three symbols, a tree in railing 


and hollow cross, both found at Taxila. The middle symbol ¥ 


in the Catalogue is, I think, really the fish-headed (?) standard found 
on Class 3, var. 6. The obverse of no. 2 is a hunting scene in 
miniature, and it has an equally remarkable reverse, two figures 
under a tree. The next coin has a figure on an elephant beside 
a tree in railing, and the field is crowded with symbols, including 
a lion r.(?) % & y *.’ The reverse is the common Pee No, 4 
has as type a steelyard and an elaborate altar with two taurine 
symbols above. The lion on the next two coins recalls well-known 
coins of Taxila, but there is an absence of Taxilan symbols. 


Nos. 7-11, with lion before ¥ and reverse plain, are more 


1 A.S.R., xii, Pl. X. 19; C.A.I, Pl. XI. 18. 


? A specimen of this coin was found at Sirkap (A.S.R., 1914-15, p. 28, 
Pl. XXVIII. 6). 
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probably from the United Provinces, as two of the B.M. specimens 
came from the Nelson Wright Collection, and Cunningham,’ though 
he illustrates them in Pl. II. 3-5, does not describe them under 
Taxila. The remaining pieces stamped with taurine symbols may 
be not coins but weights. Several of these, similar to no. 13, were 
found at Sirkap.* 


§ 164. In spite of the great variety in the coms here attributed 
to Taxila, it is clear that they are so connected by types and symbols 
with one another and with coins definitely known to have been 
found on the site that there is no reason to doubt the attribution. 
They form a homogeneous group, distinct from other groups of 
copper coins of ancient India, such as those of: Ujjain. Their 
similarity in style and the limited number of symbols and single 
types suggest that they do not cover a great period in time. The 


occurrence at Taxila of certain symbols, notably on and a: 


frequent on cast copper coins from other parts of India, suggests 
that the latter are contemporary with the former issued by order 
of the same authority, one mint favouring striking and the other 
casting. The evidence of the finds shows that Classes 1 and 3, so 
far from being of great antiquity, belong to the first quarter of the 
second century B.c. The few cast coins may be possibly a little 
earlier, but the copper coinage of Taxila seems to have been a short- 
lived one, beginning late in the third century B.c., when Taxila 
was under Maurya governors, and ending with the Greek conquest 
before the middle of the second century. 


§ 165. TRIGaRTA (p. 212, no. 19). The Traigartas, the people of 
Trigarta, are mentioned in the fourth century B.c. by Panini,* and 
the commentary on the grammarian shows that they are closely 
connected with the Yaudheyas.* They also were ‘a republic living 
by fighting’. They are again mentioned along with the Yaudheyas, 

1 ¢.A.I., p. 61. 

2 4.9. 1915-16, p. 31, Pl. XXV. 2; 1912-13, p.45, Pl. XL. 4; 1914-15, 


p. 28, Pl. XXVIIL 4. 
es iv. 1, 178. ® y, 8, 117. 
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Sibis, Rajanyas, and other ganas and janapadas of the Panjab in 
the Mahabharata! and the Brhatsamhitaé? The Trigarta country 
is mentioned as a janapada as late as the seventh century. The 
king of Trigarta is mentioned along with the king of Kulita (see 
§ 110) as a friend and presumably as a neighbour of Sahilla, 
founder of the Chamba line, in an inscription of Somavarman and 
Asata’ To Trigarta we would attribute the coin bearing the legend 
Trakatajanapadasa ‘of the tribe of Trigarta’ in Brahmi characters 
of probably the first half of the second century B.c. There are 
traces of this same inscription in Kharosthi on the obverse, but 
only the end ... padasa is legible. The square shape of the coin 
is further evidence of its early date. The Trigarta country corre- 
sponded to the modern J ullundur, the land between the Ravi and 
Sutlej. Jalandhara and Trigarta seem to have been synonymous.’ 
Closely resembling the preceding in style and fabric is the coin 
catalogued on p. 218, no. 20, which has a Kharosthi legend ending 
.. tapasa [or ra] janapadasa., In the text Khatapasa was suggested 
for the first word. The coin has now been cleaned, and it is certain 
that there are two letters'to be'supplied ; the second is perhaps v2 
and the first s or g. When correctly read, this coin will add one 
more to the coinages of the Panjab of the second century B.c. 


§ 166. Trripuri (p. 229). The coins bearing the name 77purz in 
Brahmi characters of the late third or early second century B.c. 
are exceedingly rare. They are not cast, but struck with that 
seal-like effect, as if the die had been impressed on hot metal, which 
is characteristic of the earliest Indian copper coins. The types are 
eth above 45, with the legend Tipwri written perpendicularly 

1 Sabhaparvan, xxxii. 7, where they are conquered by Nakula along with the 


Sibis and Malavas; for other reference, see Sérensen’s Index. 
2 xiv, 25; xvi. 20. 


5 Dasakumdaracaritam, Bk. vi, p. 216 of the Bombay edition (Nirnaya Sagara) | 


1906. 
* J. P. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, 1911= A.S.R., vol. xxxvi, pp. 198, 

1h betel ar : 7 

® See Stein’s note in his translation of the Rajatarangini, i11,100. Cunning- 

ham, A.S.R., v, 148. | .. 


=e 


| 
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from the bottom. It is doubtful if the curved line (?river symbol) 
mentioned by Bhagvanlal Indraji! really occurs in the type. The 
reverse is plain. 

The coins are to be attributed to the ancient Tripuri? (modern 
Tewar) on the Narbada, in medieval times the capital of the 
Kalachuri dynasty. The fact that two of the three specimens 
in the Museum come from the Bhagvanlal collection indicates 
a Western Indian provenance, and is against an attribution to 
Tripura, the modern Tipperah. 


§ 167. UDDEHIKA (p. 240). The coins bearing the inscription 
Udehaki* in Brahmi characters of the second century B.c. are very 
rare. They are to be attributed to the Uddehikas, Audehikas, or 
Auddehikas, mentioned by Varahamihira (xiv. 3) and located in the 
middle country. Al-Birini, writing in the eleventh century, says 
that Uddehika is near ‘ Bazana’; 112 miles south-west of Kanauj. 

No information is recorded regarding the provenance of the coins. 

The types Ujjain symbol, tree in railing, two fishes in tank, and 
the square shape suggest a connexion with the coins of Eran and 
Ujjain. One of the two known coins bears the name of the tribe 
Udehakt in Brahmi characters of the early second century B.C. 
The other has as an additional legend the name of King Suryamitra, 
Suyamita(sa) = Siryamitrasya. The absence of the title king is 
evidence of the early date. The reverse of the former is a bull 
with a tree in railing above it on its side, and the reverse types of 
the latter include an elephant. The latter coin is countermarked 


either with iN as in the text or ¥ as suggested by Rapson. 


§ 168. UssayIni (pp. 241-261). We have retained Cunningham’s* 
attribution of the extensive series of copper coins, which Vincent 
Smith® proposed to ascribe, along with the coins from Eran (ef. 
§} 101-102), to the country of Avanti. In spite of a certain com- 

1 J.R.A.S., 1894, p. 553 (PI., no. 15). 2 Brhatsamhitd, xiv. 9. 


* On the form see Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 98-102. | 
* C.A.L, pp. 94-99.  * CLM. i, p..145. 
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munity of symbols, notably several varieties of the Ujjain symbol, 
and the tree in railing, neither of which, however, is by any 
means confined to these two mints, the coins of these two cities are 
of very distinct fabric, and are not readily mistaken for one another. 
The Eran style is well illustrated in the coins from Besnagar on 
Pls. LXIV-LXV of A.S.R., 1913-1914. Besides, coins are known 
of both these places bearing the name of the town. There is no 
reason to dispute the allocation of coins to the city of Ujjayini 
rather than to the country of Avanti, which, unless these coins are 
much earlier than we believe, had no longer an independent exist- 
ence when they were issued. 

We have arranged the coins of Ujjayini into six classes of un- 
inscribed coins and one of inscribed. They are struck on the same 
principle as the punch-marked coins; that is to say, on the obverse 
we have several symbols—often, as on the silver punch-marked 
coins, five—some of which change more frequently than others. 
Unlike the great majority of, punch-marked silver coins these have 
regularly a single cent: or i= bi on the reverse. 


§ 169. There is not much to ada to the descriptions of the coins 
in the text of the Catalogue, but a few notes will show how they 
are linked together. Eleven varieties of Class 1 are distinguished. 


algls y 
Throughout these we have a tree in railing 6 ae and on 
most of them the well-known symbol eh or lige the latter 


of which is a characteristic of this series. Four or two fishes in 
a, tank are found on several varieties, and a river with fishes. The 
reverses show three forms of the be symbol: vars. a, j, and k 


0): var. b exo: vars. c-4 


The oe symbol of Class 2 is a deity 4 





whom we have identified as Karttikeya since he holds a spear; on 
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@@e 
var. / he is shown with three heads hie the other three are 


behind and naturally not represented because they cannot be seen, 
so that he is six-headed—which identifies him as Karttikeya. 
The possibility that he is Siva, whose plurality of heads would be 
indicated in the same way, must not be overlooked; the absence 
of the trident or other symbol of Siva, and the fact that he has 
only two arms—although this need not be stressed—is against this. 
The importance of the cult of Siva Mahakala at Ujjayini is well 
known; it is of course not impossible that, as on the coins of the 
Yaudheyas, both deities are represented. Other symbols which 
link this class with Class 1 are the tree in railing, river with fishes, 


and sez or “gh Vars. f and g show the deity in a form 
found on certain punch-marked silver coins F rf (see § 37. 3). 
The reverses show the following-forms of the Ujjain symbol: 


vars. a-c, g, l, m, and q BO : vars. d and 7 OF0; vars. é€, f, h, 


) ® 34) (ce 
k, n, and o ; var. j exe ; var. p tate 
@) | G2) & 


and qg replace Karttikeya by Laksmi, but are connected with the 
preceding varieties by their other symbols, 








§ 170, Class 3 forms a group from which the Ujjain symbol is 
completely absent, and only the evidence of provenance and certain 
links with other classes justify their attribution to this series. 


The obverse symbols are Sez 596 or y¥ v4 i and 


Z. which is presumably a very crude representation of Karttikeya. 


The rev. of var. a is a frog, and the other reverse symbols are 


41% oe = 
elaborate svastikas sometimes occurring twice Asay Lf. 
= 
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The occurrence of this symbol on coins from Besnagar with many 
Eran coins makes the attribution to Ujjain somewhat doubtful,’ 


Var. g has a peculiar reverse Jon not found elsewhere. 


We have grouped together as Class 4 four varieties with deities 
on the obverse. Var. a has the abhiseka of Laksmi. Var. b, two 
standing female figures with a river with fishes below. Var. c is 
a broken coin, but seems to have had three figures on it; the type 
was probably the same as the three figures found on certain punch- 


marked silver coins ie (p. 87 (1)). Var. d has a standing 


figure and three other symbols. Three varieties of Ujjain symbols 





all found in the preceding classes justify 
the attribution. 


§ 171. Class 5 is charactérized by a bull before a tree in a railing, 
a symbol found on several other series of coins. It is connected 


with Class 1 by the symbols — Be bt). Vars. ¢ and g 
have a rare symbol ¥ which connects them with Class 3, and 


supports the attribution of the latter class. Var. @ is counter- 


marked with the well-known figure of Karttikeya found on 





Class 2, The reverses are usual forms of Ujjain symbols Of0 


(dO) 
OVS 






with the exception of var. d, which has the symbol Sez 


very rarely found on a reverse;* the obverse, however, bears the 
bull before tree found on the rest of this class, Var. f has the 
war-god on the reverse in addition to the Ujjain symbol, and one 
specimen of it is countermarked with a tree in a railing. 

"1 A.S.R., 1918-1914, Pl. LXIV. 27, 28-87. 2 Cf Eran, p. 144, var. n. 
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Class 6, var. a, has a lion on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on the reverse. Var. 6 resembles Class 5, but has an elephant in 
place of the bull. The reverse is the very elaborate Ujjain symbol 


with small symbols in each of the circles €% 





elephant on obverse and Ujjain abil OKO on reverse. 


§ 172. Class 7 is linked with the preceding by the elephant on 
obverse; the reverse type is a symbol Sas frequent in the 


preceding classes, and a hand. The inscription’ is transliterated 
Ujaniyi in the text, but the true reading seems to be Ujent, a form 
supported by the Pali Ujjent. The second vowel is certainly e, and 
the yi, although apparently distinct, seems really to be a fragment 
of the border. The characters are of the first half of the second 
century B.C. | 

The date of the uninscribed coins is probably the third and 
second centuries B.c., when this region was a Maurya province. 
We know that Asoka was governor in Ujjayini when he was 
summoned to the throne. These coins are probably the local issues 
of the time of the Maurya governors. 

The types of the inscribed coin attributed by Vincent Smith? 
to Ujjayini, and read by him Runamdsa, suggest that it is a coin 
of Kauésimbi. It has no link with any coin of Ujjayini; the legend 
is incomplete, and probably ends in -mitasa. 


§ 173. Upaacopa (p. 263). The unique cast piece bearing the 
legend Upagodasa in characters of the late third century B.c. with 
a circle with pellet in centre above and a taurine symbol below 
is still unique. The reverse is blank. It was known to Thomas,* 
and described by Rapson.* It is still uncertain whether Upagoda 

1 Read Ujeniya by Cunningham, A.S.R., xiv, p. 148. 


2 C.I.M., i, Pl. XX. 3, p, 154, no. 27. 
P.E., i. 216. * J.R.A.S8., 1900, pp. 102-103, 
k 
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(Upagauda) is the name of a person or a place, and the piece may 
even be a seal and not a coin. 


§ 174. UpATIKYA (p. 263). The piece of about the same date as 
the preceding, bearing the legend Updatikyd, may also be a seal and 
not a coin. It was found at Ambarikha, north of Mathura, by 
Cunningham.! On the ky=k see Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, 
p. 111. | 


§ 175. VarASvaKa (p. 264). The coins bearing the legend 
Vatasvaka in characters of the early second century B.c. are of the 
same characteristic Indian fabric as those of Tripuri, which they 
also resemble in the position of the legend with respect to the type, 
ie. it is written perpendicularly from the bottom upwards. The 
type is an unusual one, a figure to |. with raised hand in front 
of a mountain; below the mountain is a pile of balls also found 
on certain coins from Taxila; below the figure is a taurine symbol. 
There is a close resemblance ofitype between certain coins here 
catalogued under Taxila (see p. 221, Uninscribed, Class 1, var. /) 
and this type (cf. § 155). There is something Mithraie about the 
attitude of the figure apparently worshipping the mountain, but it 
should be remembered that the two elements are, as usual on coins 
of this date, quite separate and not intended to form one type. 
When we remember that the same three elements are found in 
a different order on the coins from Taxila just mentioned, it seems 
certain that the symbols are to be taken separately, and that the 
figure is not a worshipper, but a female whom we have suggested 
may be a city goddess. These two types of coin were actually 
found together with coins of Taxila at Taxila (cf. § 156).2 The 
real difficulty is whether some of the coins, here catalogued under 
‘Taxila (Class 1, var. h), should not be removed to Vatasvaka. 

Biihler*® took the inscription Vatasvaka to be for a Sanskrit 
Vataésvakah, a nominative plural, the Vatasvakas or ‘ ASvakas of 
the Vata (fig-tree) division’. As the language of the Shahbazgarhi 
Edicts* shows, Vatasvaka could be a nominative plural in the 

1 AS.R., iii, p. 14, 2 AS.R., xiv, p. 18. 

4 Ind, Stud., iii, p. 46. ‘ CLL, i, p. 90. 
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Prakrit of the north-west, but the objection to Biihler’s interpreta- 
tion is that we should expect a genitive plural in a coin-legend. It 
is therefore better to take Vatasévaka as a singular and as a place- 
name, which preserves the memory of the Aévakas, the Assakenoi, 
of the Greeks.! If not in the territory of Taxila, it was near 
enough to be in close commercial relations with it (ef. § 151). 


§ 176. YauDHEYA (pp. 265-278, 288). The first group, Class 1, 
of the coins of the Yaudheyas consists of a series of small coins of 
potin without the name of the tribe. The slightly seyphate fabric, 
metal, and provenance connect them with coins of Class 2 bearing 
the name of the tribe. These coins are all round and bear a stamp 
from a round die much smaller than the flan of the coin. The first 
variety has on the obverse a tree in railing a the second the 
same tree with a small Ujjain symbol Se on the left. On var. c 
a third symbol $ is added on the right. Var. d has the same 
tree in railing beside a star or sun tt. Var. e has it again be- 
tween Y (not ¥ as in the text) and the same star or sun. 


Below it is the legend Maharajasa in Brahmi characters of the first 
century B.c. This variety also has a reverse type r]4. The 
legend is an unusual one. One would expect Mahdrdja here to be 
a king’s name, but there seems to be no authority for this as a name, 
so that it is ‘of the Maharaja’, and shows that the Yaudheyas 
had a monarchical constitution until a fairly late date. These coins 
of Class 1 were found at Behat? with coins bearing the name of 
the Yaudheyas. 

§ 177. The four varieties of Class 2, the metal of which varies 
from potin to copper, have the same reverse type, an elephant to r. 
with a nandipada above it and a flowing pennon behind it. The 
obverse. type is a bull before fap a sacrificial post? (yi#pa) in 

1 Arrian, Anab., iv, 27. 


2 J_A.S.B., 1834 (vol. iii), pp. 227-229, Pl. IX. 3, 4; 1835 (vol. iv), p. 626, 
Pl. XXXIV. 13, 19; P.E., i, 83, Pl. 1V. 3, 4; C.A.L, p. 77. A 
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arailing. Var. @ with bull tor. is only distinguished by its smaller 
module from ¢, which it otherwise resembles. On var. b the bul] 
is to left and on var. d (p. 288) the bull is alone. The object in front 


of bull in 6 is not Li as in the text, simply 4. reversed. The 


type is probably the same as that of the coins of the Arjunayanas, 
who are regularly associated with the Yaudheyas in literature. 
The legend on these coins, which is apparently distinct, has not 
been explained. Yaudheyénd[7m] above the bull presents no diffi- 
culty. This is preceded by five characters, of which various readings 
have been given: Krpudhanaba,! Bhiipudhanushu,? Bhiimidhanu- 


sha,* Bahudhaiake.* The differences in these readings are due in 


part to the fact that some are read as an exergual legend, others 
as immediately preceding Yaudheyana[m]. An examination of a 
large number of specimens suggested that these five characters 
precede Yaudheydnam,° and that Rodgers's reading, at least of the 
consonants, is correct. -dhanaba iscertainly right ; the first syllable 
may be Kw or Kra and the second pra or pu. The most likely 
reading would be {4Q0hO) Kupradhaiaba—and the inscription 
would mean ‘ of the Yaudheyas of Kupradhaiiaba’, the latter being 
a geographical term, 

The serious objection to this reading, which is that suggested on 
pp. 267-270, is that it requires two different forms of dh in the 
same inscription, 0 in Yaudheya and D in the other word. This 
suggests that the mysterious word should be read the other way, 
although it is usually joined with Yaudheyanair, It is, however, 
to be noted that on no, 21 in which the legend is completely 
reversed it begins Yaudh-, and on var. d there is a distinctive break 
in the inscription. If then we read from left to right OLsdrT 
we have Rapson’s reading Bahudhaiake, which gives a 


Sanskrit geographical term Buhudh@nyaka, ‘rich in corn’, and the 


termination -¢ would again be explained as the N. W. Prakrit 


* Rodgers, Lahore Museum Catalogue, i, Part III, p. 156, note 2. 
* Vincent Smith, C..M., i, p. 181, note 1. 

* Cunningham, A.S.R., xiv, p. 141, 

* Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 107, note 1. 
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nominative already discussed in § 151. Bahudhanyaka is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata} as one of Nakula’s conquests in the 
west. If Marubhimi, with which it is contrasted, be a real place 
—the modern Marwar (Jodhpur State)—Bahudhanyaka may also 
be a real place-name in the Mahabharata. The inscription on the 
coin may therefore be the name of an unusually fertile part of the 
Panjab in the possession of the Yaudheyas. Other Panjab tribes 
are mentioned in the same context in the epic. 

Two fabrics may be distinguished in these coins, a larger size 
with square characters in the inscription and a smaller neater size 
with the inscription in rather cursive Brahmi characters. There 
seem to have been at least two mints for this type of coin. Var. d, 
on which the legend is in two distinct words, is found with cursive 
characters only. These coins may be dated in the late second— 
first century B.C. 


§ 178. The third class is later in. date, and is closely connected 
in style and type with the coinage of the Kunindas. Corresponding 
to the silver coinage of the latter we-have a unique silver Yaudheya 
coin! (no. 47, Pl. XXXIX. 21), the obverse of which is the six- 
headed Karttikeya and reverse Laksmi standing facing on lotus 


between A and 5 with a river below, all symbols found on the 


reverse of the Kuninda coins, while. the goddess appears in the 
same attitude on the obverse of the latter. The legend in Brahmi 
beginning on the left is 
Bhigavata-svamino-Brahmanyal-|-Y andheya. 
The name of the tribe on this coin enables us to attribute the 
extensive series of copper coins with similar types and inscription 
to the Yaudheyas. Aspace between nya and Yau suggests we should 
supply sa from the copper coins. The legend should then be read 
Yaudheya-bhagavata-svamino Brahmanya(sa or sya) 
‘Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), the divine lord of the 
Yaudheyas.’ 
: Sabbaparvan II, 35. 5 (Bombay 1906 ‘edition, Calcutta ed. II, 1187). 
* C.A.1., PL VI. 9. 
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§ 179. The copper coins of this series are much more numerous ; 
they are of very rough workmanship and have very fragmentary 
legends. As on the coins of the Kunindas the inscriptions vary 
between Sanskrit and Prakrit. The full form is 
Bhagavata-svamino Brahmanya-devasya (or sa) Kwmaradsya (or sa) 

‘Of Kumara the divine lord Brahmanyadeva ’, 
again alluding to the war-god of the type. 

The types are similar to those of the silver. Var. a is the same 
as the silver; var. 6 differs only in that the symbols on each side 
of the goddess exchange places. On var. c Laksmi and Karttikeya 
exchange positions, On vars. d-h the goddess on the reverse is 
replaced by the deer with whom she appears on the obverse of the 
coins of the Kunindas, and the deer is accompanied by certain 
small symbols &  §2 which we have already met on the coins 
of the Kunindas. The differences in these varieties are slight. On 
var. kh the word darma appears above the deer, presumably for 
dharma, and the tree in railing is replaced by a temple. On var. 7 
Karttikeya is replaced by Siva-holding his trident. The date of 
these copper coins is the second century A.D. 


§ 180. Class 4, which is of the same module as Class 3, has the 
incomplete legend—bhanuva—between a mountain and svastika 
above and a snake below. The reverse has a trident and a standard, 
each in a railing. The full inscription is perhaps Bhanuvarmasa. 
This coin was found with upwards of 300 of the preceding class.! 

Class 5 consists of a single small square copper coin with the 
legend [Yau]dheyan[am] above a bull to r., in characters of the 
first century B.C. 


§ 181. Class 6 consists of a series of well-made copper coins 
showing Kushan influence in style and types but of quite late date, 
third—fourth century A.D., for the Brahmi of the inscriptions might 
almost be called Gupta. The obverse bears the war-god standing 
facing accompanied by his peacock. The reverse is a goddess to 1. 
with r. hand raised. On var. a she is alone. On the analogy of 

1 A.S.R., xiv, p. 145. 
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Class 3 a goddess is to be expected. The type recalls, it is true, 
figures of Helios, Mithra or Mao on Kushan coins, as Cunningham 
has pointed out, but I am inclined to think Laksmi is intended. 
On var. 6 there is a kalaéa on the left and an inverted trisul on 
the right; the latter may be a copy of the well-known Kushan 
symbol which was also taken over by the Guptas; on var. ¢ the 
symbols are a conch-shell on |. and two snakes on r. Sle: The 
legend on all is Yaudheyaganasya jaya, ‘Victory of the Yaudheya 
tribe’, On var. b we have dvi at the end of the legend, and on 
var.c tr interpreted as contractions of Dvitiya and Trtiya, second 
and third sections of the tribe. Var. d is a mule with obv. of var. a 
and rev. of c. One of this class (var. c) was found at Behat2 


§ 182. There is not a great deal accurately recorded about the 
provenance of the coins of the Yaudheyas. Captain Cautley found 
specimens of Class 1, vars. b, c, and e, Class 2 and Class 6 at Behat,? 
an ancient site near Saharanpur, which also yielded Kuninda coins. 
According to Cunningham * these.coins are found all over the 
country (i.e. the Panjab) as far.as Delhi and Ludhiana; in another 
place* he says they are found in the eastern Panjab and all over 
the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Two large finds 
were made at Sonpat between Delhi and Karnal.° Cunningham 
obtained four specimens of Class 3 in the Kangra district.° The 
coins are found plentifully in the country to the westward of the 
Jumna.’ Again he tells us that the coins are found ‘to the west 
of the Satlej, in Depalpur, Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror, and Multan, 
and to the eastward in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, Hansi, Panipat, and 
Sonpat’. Rodgers® obtained specimens of Class 6 at Hansi and 
Kharkaudah near Sonpat. The evidence of coin-finds shows that 
the Yaudheyas occupied an area which wee be roughly described 
as the Eastern Panjab. 


Sd S.B., iv (1835), Pl. XXXIV. 22, p. 626. 
2 J.A.S.B., iii (1834), Pl. XVIII; iv (1835), Pi. XXXIV; P.E., Pls. [V and XIX. 
3 A.S.R., xiv, p. 140. =. 4 CAL, p. 76. | S Tbid., 
® Ibid., p. 79. T ALS.R., li, p. 14. 8 A.G.I., p. 245. 

_ * MSS. notes in Dept. of Coins. 
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§ 183. The literary and epigraphical evidence shows that the 
Yaudheyas were one of the most powerful of the tribes of the Panjab. 
They are mentioned by Panini and the commentary along with the 
Trigarta people (cf. § 166) and others as ‘living by fighting’. In 
the Mahabharata they appear in the usual passages with other 
Panjab tribes. They do not seem to be mentioned in connexion 
with Alexander. In the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman of 
the year 72 = A.D. 150, the Mahaksatrapa claims to have destroyed 
the Yaudheyas, ‘who would not submit because they were proud 
of their title of heroes among the Ksatriyas’.' This reference 
suggests that their lands in the second century extended into 
Western Rajputana. The Bijayagadh inscription confirms this. 
Two centuries later Samudragupta? in his Allahabad inscription 
mentions them along with the Malavas and Arjunayanas among the 
frontier tribes who paid tribute and homage to him. Varahamihira’® 
puts the Yaudheyas with the Rajafiyas, Malavas, and other tribes 
in the northern division. After this date they seem to disappear 
from history, but Cunningham * thinks their name has survived in 
that of the modern Johiyas who’oecupy both banks of the Sutlej 
along the Bahawalpur frontier. } 

Hoernle* has given an account of a number of clay seals from 
Sonait in Ludhiana, some of which bore impressions from Yaudheya 
coins of Class 6. One very large one had as type a bull as on the 
coins of the Yaudheyas and the legend ‘ Yodheyanam jayamamntra- 
dharanarv’ (seal) ‘ of the Yaudheya councillors of victory’. A frag- 
mentary inscription in characters of the second-third century A.D. 
from Biyayagadh * in the Byana tahsil of Bharatpur State contains 
a reference to a Maharaja-Mahasenapati appointed leader of the 
Yaudheya gana. | . 


§ 184. The coins of the Yaudheyas fall into three periods, 
Classes 1, 2, and 5 of the Jate second and first centuries B.C. indicating 
a period of independence, from the fall of the Mauryas to the 


1 EI, viii, pp. 44 and 47. ? Fleet, C.L1., 111, pp. 8, 14. 
Brhatsaishité, xiv. 28. 4 AS.R., xiv, p. 140; A.G.L, p. 245. 


5 Proc. A.S.B., 1884, ‘PP. 137-141. ® Fleet, C.I.1., ili, p. 252. 
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coming of the Kushans. Classes 38-4 belong to the later second 
century A.D., and the poor state of the currency probably reflects 
the disastrous effects of Rudradiman’s victory and the war with the 
Sakas. The fine coins of Class 6, which like the seals above 
mentioned reveal strong Kushan influence, show the tribe well 
established again in the third and early fourth centuries A.D. Their 
currency came to an end with the Gupta conquest. 

§ 185. UNcERTAIN Corns (pp. 279-281). There is little to add to 
the descriptions in the text of the coins classed as uncertain. Those 
that bear names are given first and arranged in alphabetical order: 

No, 1 has a reverse type not found on any of the tribal coins, 
which recalls a type familiar from punch-marked silver coins, The 


same symbol has been used in the text, but a closer examination 


shows that the animal is not a dog but a lion. The inscription is in 
Brahmi characters of the second century B.c. Agodaka [-|napadasa; 
one missing aksara is obviously ja, and the coin would give the 
name of a hitherto unknown janapada, that of the Agodakas or 
Angodrakas. I think, however,;'that the inscription is continued 
below the tree, and that the full legend is as on nos, 22-29, most of 
which have the same types: lion on hill and tree in railing (see 
below, § 194). 

§ 186. The complete legend on no. 2 which is fully preserved on 
a specimen in the Indian Museum! is Jyesthadatiasya.2 The male 
deity on the obverse is off the flan of the I.M. specimen and the 
B.M. specimen shows the reverse type to be Laksmi, and not an 
elephant. Carlleyle found a specimen at Bairant, 224 miles S.W. 
of Ghazipur.6 Another of these coins is that obtained at Indor 
Khera by Cunningham;* he read the legend Ajyesthadattama, 
taking the remains of the figure as an initial A: the reverse he 
rightly says has an erect human figure. Carlleyle and Cunningham 
both talk of the Asokan character of the inscription, but the coin 
probably belongs to the end of the second century B.C. 


1 7.M.C., i, Pl. XXIII. 7, p. 209. 
2 Not Jyesthadattadevasya as read by Vincent Smith. 
5 A.S.R., xxii, p. 115. * AS.R., xii, p. 41. 
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$187. The next two coins, nos. 3-4, have the legend—certain on 

no. 3, not so clear on no. 4—Mahédsenasa in characters of the early 
second century B.c. The types are a standing male deity, a svastika, 
and the symbol see. The general style recalls the inscribed coins 
of Ujjayini; nos. 5-7 have the legend Pumgasenasa with the 
symbol % above and a river below. The reverse type is a tree in 
railing. Nothing is known of the issuer Pungasena, who belongs 
to the second century B.c. 

§ 188. No. 8 was published by Rapson ' with the suggestion that 
it may belong to the region of Mathura. As to the reading of the 
inscription given in the text, Raja-Sasacamdratasa, I now think 
that traces of # can be seen below ja, so that the first word is 
Rajiio, a genitive, which is what we should expect. The form 
Rajno is also found before sibilants (cf. § 124). There is no trace of 
a vowel on the first S, but as that of the second may be wu, Rapson’s 
reading Sisucamndata is equally possible. Carnd[or -dr]ata is, as he 
points out, for a Sanskrit Candradatta. No ruler of this name is 
otherwise known. The coin may be dated in the first century B.c. 


§ 189. The next coin, no. 9, which at first sight looks like a late 
Greek? or Seythie coin, e.g. of Azes, has types bull and elephant, 
which we find on the silver coins of the Audumbaras, Mahadeva, 
and Rudravarman. The Brahmi legend is very uncertain. It seems 
possible to read Radja (this may, however, be a nandipada) 
V-mak{[ - | [-]napapasa: Vemaka, if this is the reading, would 
suggest a further link with Rudravarman and the Audumbaras. 
The coin came from the Panjab, probably from the Hoshiarpur 
district, and belongs to the first century B.c. 

No. 10, the reverse of which is obliterated, has the obverse fully 
occupied by a legend in Brahmi characters of the third or fourth 
century A.D.— Vasu | --]: apparently not Vasudeva. The coin was 
in the Rawlins collection, and therefore presumably came from the 
Hoshiarpur district of the Panjab. 

1 J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 114-115, Pl. no. 14. 

? Indeed, ‘Rodgers in his MS. notes describes it as an unpublished coin of 
Hermaeus. 
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§ 190. Nos. 11-16 are of a type already published by Cunning- 
ham,' Vincent Smith,? and Rapson.* They have the legend Vira- 
senasa, in Brahmi characters of the third century A.D., above 
a palm-tree between two nundipadas, and Laksmi on the reverse. 
Cunningham attributedthem to Mathura,where he obtained over 100. 
While they are found there, they are distributed over a wider area, 
Carlleyle found a dozen at Indore Khera,* and Sir Richard Burn °® 
has specimens from Sankisa in the Farrukhabad district and Sarai 
Aghat in the Etah district and from Kanauj. They are, therefore, 
found also over an area to the south and east of Mathura, where 
the coins of the Mathura dynasties are not found. These coins are 
almost all square and have no links with the round Mathura coins 
in style. The issuer of these coins is to be identified with the 
Swimi Virasena mentioned in an incomplete inscription * found by 
Sir Richard Burn at Jankhat in the Farrukhabad district. 


§ 191. No. 17, which Cunningham” published without comment 
along with the coins of the Audumbaras as a coin of Raja Vrsni, 
is unique in every way. One of the very few silver coins of the 
period, it has remarkable types. .The obverse is a pillar sur- 
mounted by an animal, half-lion and half-elephant, above which is 
a nandipada. It is not possible to be absolutely certain that the 
nandipada is not on the top of the standard, with the animal in 
front, but such monuments as the Mathura Lion Capital suggest the 
first interpretation of the type. The reverse is an elaborate wheel, 
probably to be interpreted as a dharmacakra. The legend, in 
Brahmi on the obverse and Kharosthi on the reverse, is the same on 
both sides, with slight dialectic differences as usual in such cases 
sis § 150). Cunningham’s transliteration of the legend is 

Vrishni Raja jnéganasya bhubarasya 
on which the reading given on p. 281 of the Catalogue is based. 
It is, however, impossible to make sense of this. : 

1 C.A.1, p. 89, Pl. VIII. 19. * C.LM., i, pp. 191, 197. 

3 JRA. 's, 1900, p. 115. 4 A.S.R., xii, p. 41. 

5 J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 553. 


® J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 552-553; Pargiter, E.L, xi, pp. 85-87. 
7 C.A.1., p. 70, Pl. IV. 15. 
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The legend was fully discussed by Monsieur A. Bergny,! and he 

concluded that the inscriptions were: 

Br. Vrsnf - |r[a@|jajidganasya tratarasya 

Khar. Vrsnirajaénna [ga] -tra --- 
The last word may be dealt with first; bhubarasya or tratarasya ? 
I was reluctant to accept the latter reading as I believed the legend 
was good Sanskrit, in which case tratarasya is impossible, But the 
legend is better explained not as Sanskrit but as Prakrit which 
has been given a Sanskrit appearance—gen. in -sya instead of sa; 
in inscriptions of this time when we have a rounded g N, the bh is 
square, so that A must be ¢, and Bergny’s tratarasya = tratarasa 
in the Kharosthi—is the correct reading. 

L'ratarasa is the familiar form of the genitive in the Prakrit of 
the north-west corresponding to the genitive of Sanskrit tratr. 
Tratarasya is an illiterate attempt to give the Sanskrit by some 
one who thought that if ganasya corresponded to Prakrit ganasa, 
tratarasya must be the Sanskrit for tratarasa. On the other hand, 
it may be a dialect similar to that-of the Mathura Kushan inscrip- 
tions, which shows forms like swanusya. 


§ 192. There is no doubt about the first two syllables Vrsni— 
the Kharosthi supplies the ¢ — ; 7[u]ja is clear on both sides, The 
next aksara, transliterated jid by Bergny, is more probably jfo; 
we are very familiar with it in the Prakrit genitive rajno, on the 
coins of Paficala, for example. The Kharosthi equivalent is probably 
nna. The next three letters are ganasya (ganasa in Kharosthi). 

The Brahmi inscription then is: 

Visni-r[a|jajno-ganasya tratarasya 
Vrsni is well known as the name of a people, and gana presents no 
difficulty. We are left with rdjajio—or rajajia, which is no easier 
to explain. I think, and the Kharosthi form nn supports this, that 
the compound represents a Sanskrit -ny- and the word is Rajanya. 
Radjajio may be an engraver's mistake for a genitive on the analogy 
of Rajiio, Prakrit ranno—in which case the legend means ‘of the 


1 J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 416-421. 
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protector of the tribe Vrsnirajanya’, but a compound is more in 
the spirit of the language. It is possible that the engraver copied 
the vowel-mark also from the very familiar compound consonant % 
although it was not needed here, and we should pay no heed to it, 

but translate ‘of the protector of the Rajanya [or warrior] tribe of 
Vrsnis’. We should naturally prefer an explanation which would 
not assume an engraver’s error; but there does seem to be evidence 
that he was more familiar with the Kharosthi dialect and was 
doing his best to put the inscription into Sanskrit on the obverse. 
The coin belongs to the first century B.c., presumably to the northern 
Panjab. 


§ 193. No. 18 has the monogram Yajfiabhu in Brahmi characters 
of the third or fourth century a.D.; the reverse type cannot be 
distinguished. 

No. 19, with reverse type a treé in railing between two svastikas, 
has on the obverse an inscription of the second century A.D. above 
a mountain (?). The first akgarra. is see Soon but the remainder are 
[ - | sajanasa. 

Nos. 20 and 21 seem to halo to the Almora series, with which 
they are connected by the elaborate symbol occupying the reverse, 


and the obverse symbols of a bull before a tree in railing with 


behind it; all found at Almora, although differently arranged. The 
legend on no. 20 ends - - gagasa; on no. 21 begins Raja. 


§ 194. Nos. 22-29 form a puzzling group. They come from the 
Panjab, where a number were procured by Rodgers at Barwalla. 
They all have as obverse type a tree in railing; nos. 22-23 have 
reverse a bull and the others a lion, sometimes on a bill. Taking 
nos. 26, 28, 29 first of all, we find the inscriptions are : 


- agodaka seat tae 
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The full inscription—and this is probably the full legend on no. 1 
(see above, p. 1), which has the same types—then is 
| agodaka& agaéca-janapadasa 
which I am unable to explain. It contains the name or names of 
a janapada, but I have been unable to identify it with any known 
Sanskrit form of the name of a Panjab tribe. Agodaka or Angodraka 
may represent another claimant for identification with the Oxu- 
drakai of the Greeks. Agdca suggests a Sanskrit agastya, but this 
‘does not help us. 
Nos, 22-24 have the inscriptions 
agacamitra - - - - - 
- - - - trapadabhisa 
agacamitrapa - - - - 
which I am unable to explain. 
No. 27 has only a fragment of a legend 
- - dabhicaya- - 
No. 25 has a shorter legend of which one can only read 
I.M.C., Pl. XXIII. 12, is another of these coins, which do not 
seem to be rare. The British Museum has a number of poorer 
specimens chiefly collected by Rodgers, but they throw no further 
light on the inscription. 


§ 195. I am unable to make any suggestion about the attribution 
of the little group of coins, nos. 31-36, the inscriptions of which 
are faithfully reproduced in the text. They are from the Panjab 
(Rodgers and Clive-Bayley). Nos. 37-38 are in very poor condi- 
tion, but the types suggest KausSambi as their place of origin. The 
name seems to end in - = samita[sa]. 

There is little to say about the remaining coins: no, 41 may be 
of the Arjunayanas, No. 43 has a name ending in -mitasa, possibly 
Gomitra, in early Brahmi characters above the bull. No. 44 may 
be connected with nos. 30-36. Nos. 45 and 46 are the same as 
I.MC., Pl. XXIII. 2. There are traces of an inscription above the 
bull on no. 45, -nade-, Dhanadevasa (?). Better specimens of nos. 
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47-48, both with unusual types, from the Panjab, may enable the 
legends to be read. 


§ 196. AppiITIoNs. The coins in the ‘ Additions’ have been dealt 
with in the text,! with the exception of p. 288, no. 108 (Pl. XX XIX. 
9), which presents similarities to the earlier Yaudheya coins (Class I, 
var. c), and probably came from Behat (cf. J.A.S.B., iii (1834), 
Pl. IX. 4). I am now more inclined to connect it with the Kanauj 
coins (§ 104), but in view of the poor condition of the coin 
certainty is unattainable. 


METROLOGY 

_§ 197. Very little is known concerning the denominations and 
standards of ancient India. The information given in the law- 
books and similar literary sources is of little practical value when 
applied to the coins that have survived, and for the period covered 
by this volume we get no help from inscriptions. We need not 
here go again into the problem, fully discussed by Rapson,? of 
reconciling the simplicity of, the theoretical system given in the 
law-books with the great diversity in weights found in the coins 
themselves. Nor shall we go over the ground already covered by 
Cunningham* in his discussion of the weights of the earliest 
Indian coins. We shall be content to point out that the ratio 
- 16annas =1 rupee goes back at least 2,000 years to the 16 masakas = 
1 kaérsdéipana * of the law-books. 


§ 198. If we look for references to coins in literature we find 
a number of allusions to mereantile transactions in the Jdtaka, but 
many of these, notably to gold coins,’ cannot be taken as accurately 
reflecting the currency conditions of the period of composition of 
the work, still less of the period in which the story is placed. 
_ 1 See especially § 78 for a correction. 

2 Cat. A.W.K., pp. clxxvii ff. ® CAL, pp. 44 ff. 

* Mr. A.S. Hemmy found the ratio 16 to be the most frequent in his analysis 
of the weights from Mohenjo-Daro (Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo Daro, ii, 596). 

5 Some of the allusions to gold pieces in the translation have no foundation 
in the original text. 
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Mrs. Rhys Davids? has investigated the material for the economie 
history of India to be found in the Jétaka, and the subject has also 
been dealt with by Professor D. K. Bhandarkar.*? I have read 
through the translation ® and compared the references to coins in it 
with the original.* The material is much less than one would 
expect. The coin most frequently mentioned is the kahdpana 
(kaérsGpana), which is to be identified with the silver punch-marked 
coin. It is clearly the currency familiar to the narrators of certain 
stories in the Jdtaka, and we also know from finds that the punch- 
marked coin was the sole silver currency of a certain period (see 
§§ 80-82). This is, of course, evidence for the date of compilation 
of parts of the Jataka, and does not mean that punch-marked coins 
were in circulation ‘when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares’. 
The kah@pana is so well known as the standard coin that it is 
often not mentioned by name. Just as we say a ‘millionaire’ 
without explaining that pounds’are meant, so the Pali has asttzkoti- 
vibhava, ‘one who has a fortune of 80 crores’, i.e. of silver 
kdrsaépanas. Many of the allusions to money—when they allude 
to coins at all—are to coins which probably never existed, such as 
the suvannanikkha (suvarnaniska), and need not concern us here. | 
It is worth noting that the name purdna is not found in the 
Jdtaka; as its meaning the ‘old-fashioned’ coin shows, the name 
only came to be applied to the silver karsépana after it was no 
longer struck but still retained an important place in circulation 
along with coins of more modern type. We find purdna, for 
example, in the Divydvadadna playing the part of kahdpana in the 
Jataka. The chief copper coin is the mdsaka (mdsaka), although 
there are occasional references to kadrsapanas of copper. Mention 
of individual coins is rare in the Jétaka, but there is the passag 
in the Gangamala-jataku® where the king goes through various 
sums in descending order in order to ascertain the amount of the 





poor water-carrier’s hidden treasure. From this it is clear that 


1 J.R.A.S., 1901, pp. 859. -—-—® Carmichael Lectures, 1921, ch. I-II. 
* Ed. Cowell, Cambridge, 1895 ff, 4 Ed. Fausbéll, London, 1877 ff. 
* Ed. Fausbéll, iii, p. 448. 
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the following coins at least existed: 1, 4, 4 kars&pana in silver 
and 1 and $ mdsaka in copper; one wonders why the king mentioned 
both 4 kahdpana and 4 mésakas, as they are presumably equivalent. 
It suggests a pddika or 4 karsépana in silver and a 4 masaka 
‘piece in copper, but the latter would be a large coin. There are 
references in other stories to the mdsaka and 4 mdsaka’ as coins 
of small value, in addition to vaguer references, much as we talk of 
a few pence. The smallest coin mentioned is the kakanika.* 


§ 199. With regard to the coins themselves we do not propose to 
do much more than present the materials.* Taking first of all the 
earliest coins, Part I, Class 1 belonving to extreme N.W. India, 
it is to be noted that they are struck on a Persian standard, and 
are double sigloi or ‘ Persie staters’, 4 and 3 sigloi. The weights, 
172-177 grains, of the larger pieces are just those of the ‘ Persic 
staters’ of the Achaemenid governors in Lycia, Cyprus, &c., and 
this is further evidence for dating these coins not earlier than the 
fourth century. If the coins are actually the issues of Achaemenid 
governors they would belong to the first half of the century. If 
struck after the extreme N.W. had: passed from Persia they must 
be of the second half and probably later than, say, 330 B.c., when 
Darius ITI still had Indians in his army.* 


§ 200. Class 2 are 4 kdrsdépanas of an Indian standard. The 
usual weight is between 25 and 26 grains, which gives a kaérsdpana 
—not known of this type—of the weight of the majority of the 
punch-marked silver coins. Class 3 are also 4 ka@rsdpanas, pre- 
sumably from a different part of India. The most frequent weight 
is between 26 and 27 grains, which gives a kdrsépana 2-3 grains 
heavier than the preceding. Only the half is known of this type 
also. Class 4, from the Sultanpur find, consists of single and 

1 e.¢, Macchuddnajataka, ii, p. 424; Visayhajataka, iii. 130. 

2 Cullakasetthijataka, i, p. 120. 

$ Mr, A. S. Hemmy has investigated by graphical methods the weights given 
for various series in this Catalogue, and will shortly publish his results in the 
J.R.AS. 
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double karsépanas, but we have not sufficient specimens to enable ~ 
us to generalize about the weights. The two karsdpanas are of | 


rather light weight, as is one of the doubles, but the weight of the 
other double, 108-7, brings them into connexion with the preceding. 
Class 5, which weighs between 14-4.and 14-9 grains, are 3 karsdipanas 
or padikas of a heavier standard. This weight is slightly above 
Cunningham’s! theoretical paddika of 14-4 grains and gives a 
kaérsapana of 58-59 grains, or 4 Persic stater or 3 siglos; the same 
standard is found in the first class of punch-marked coins (see § 201), 

These miscellaneous groups, 2-5, show two different standards, 
a heavier and perhaps earlier one, and a lighter one of 51—53 grains. 
As the former is 2 of a siglos or 4 of the Persie stater or double 
siglos, it probably belongs to areas once under Achaemenid influence, 
while the lighter is the Indian—perhaps later—standard. 


§ 201. Passing to Part II of the Catalogue, the punch-marked 
silver pieces, a frequency table shows two standards again. The 
weights of most of Class 1, which we have already seen is a separate 
find from the N.W. (§ 48) and which is characterized by the. two 
forms of mountain symbol aby dh associated with Taxila, lie 
between 55 and 56 grains, and some are higher. They are heavy 
karsépanas or % sigloi, and are not too light for Cunningham’s 
theoretical weight of 57-6 grains for the karsdpana. All the rest 
of the punch-marked coins were struck on a slightly lighter 
standard. The majority of the weights lie between 51-5 and 52-5 
grains, although good specimens are found as high as 54 and as 
low as 50. The interesting point about those of lighter weight is 
that they come from all parts of India (ef. § 58), and show that 
a single standard was in use over a vast area, enforced by a central 
authority. This again points to the Maurya period and the third 
century as their date of issue. 

It is to be noted that the great majority of the silver coins of 


ancient India are full kérs@punas: halves and quarters are much ~ 


rarer, and belong to different series, probably outside of the Maurya 
1 CALL, p. 47. 
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empire. Very small silver coins are known (Class 9) weighing 
from 2 to 8 grains. These are >, karsdipanas or krendlas. 


§ 202. The few silver coins in the latter part of the Catalogue 
issued by the Audumbaras, Kulitas, Kunindas, and Yaudheyas, are 
all based on the hemidrachms of the later Greek and Saka kings, 
and are hemidrachms of the later or Persian standard. 


§ 203. The weights of the early Indian coins may throw some 
light on the origin of coinage in India. It would appear that the 
earliest coins were struck in Achaemenid territory in the N.W., 
and that the Mauryas adopted the idea of a coinage, like many 
other things, from Persia, and developed a coinage on Indian lines 
using a standard which was either a native Indian standard, slightly 
lighter than the Persian, or the latter slightly reduced. 


§ 204. It is difficult to generalize about the weights of the copper 
coins. In the first place they are not struck or cast so carefully as 
the silver coins, and secondly they have suffered much more in 
course of time. In most series we have not sufficient specimens 
available, and in the few cases where we have long runs, as in the 
case of the punch-marked copper coins, the gradation of weights 
offers a well-nigh hopeless puzzle. 


I cannot conclude without a tribute to the memory of General 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, whose magnificent bequest to the 
nation of his collection of Indian coins forms the basis of this 
Catalogue. I trust that, my debt to his published work is suf- 


ficiently apparent in the Introduction. 
acs ceil J. ALLAN, 


412 





CORRIGENDA 


Pace xxv, last two lines: delete ‘with the exception.. no. 1’; 
and for ‘no. 10’ read ‘no. 11’. 

PAGE xxviii, § 27, 1.1: for ‘rabbit’ read ‘ hare’. 

PAGE xxxii, l. 4: on no. 7 see also L. D. Barnett in Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, 1928, p. 714 note. 

PAGE xxxvi: delete last sentence on the page ‘ Hanuman... coin’, 
and see now p. Ixix, ll, 10-16. 

Pace 1, ]. 14: for ‘ Elah’ read ‘ Etah’. 

Pace 1, 1. 3 from foot: read ‘(see p. 84)’. : 

PaGeE lxxxii, 1. 7 from foot: var. c is really a coin of the Sibis, ef, 
§ 142. 

Pace xci, |. 15: delete ‘and might even be earlier’. 

Pace xcii, 1. 20: read ‘suggested by Biihler (Ind. Stud., iii®, p. 49, 
note 1)’. 

Pace xevi, l. 5: delete ‘and might ... century . 

Pace xcevii, 1, 1: for ‘deity’ read ‘Laksmi re 

Pace 39, no. 64: for ‘Pl. VI..4’ read ‘VI. 5’. 

PaaeE 44, no. 15: for ‘(wt.) 83’ read ‘53’. 


Page 59, no. 7: for ggg substitute D: ; transfer to Class 7 
and see § 70. pe 


Pace 70, no. 37: for ‘Pl. VI. 2’ read ‘Pl. VII. 2’. 

PAGE 7], no. 38: delete Pl. VIII. 24. 

PaGe 71, no. 389: from Eran ef. A.S.R. Pl. XXIV. 3. 

PAGE 80, no. 10: add Pl. VIII. 24. | 

PaGE 84, no. 1: add Pl. VI. 17. 

Pace 121, var. c: transfer to Sibis and see Introd., § 142. 

PaGE 125, no. 23: the last letter in the Sheers legend is -ya 
not -ta; see Introd., § 95. 

PaGE 133, nos, 24, 25: read ‘Pl, XVII’ for ‘Pl. XVIII’. 

PaGE 133, no. 29: read ‘Pl. XVII’ for ‘Pl. XVI’. 

PaGE 134, no. 31: the weight is 19-5 not 9-5. 

PaGE 154: for ‘JETTHAMITRA’ read ‘J YESTHAMITRA’, 
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PaGE 174, no. 81a: for ‘GOSADATTA’ read ‘SESADATTA’ and 
see Introd., § 124, 

PaGE 182, nos. 80-84: on these coins see Introd., § 124, 

Pace 184: for ‘HAGAMASA’ read ‘ HAGAMASA’. 

PAGE 212, no. 19: on this coin see Introd., § 165. 

PaGE 213, no, 20: delete ‘Kha’ and read ‘[- -]’, and see Introd., 
§ 165 at end. 

PAGE 213, nos. 21-22: on these coins see Introd., §§ 142-3, 

PaGE 214, no. 1: on the reverse legend see Introd., § 146. 

PAGE 215, var. f: on the reverse type see Introd., § 147. 

PaGE 218, Class 3: on the legends of these coins see Introd., §§ 152 
and 154. 

PAGE 220, var. d: add “*“\“ to the description of obverse. 


PaGE 221, var. h: for oe, substitute a 

PAGE 226, no. 98: add a to description of reverse. 

PAGE 2382, var. f: add ©~A/W“ to-reverse. 

PaGE 234, var. e: substitute ¥ for. Y 

PaGE 237: the second symbol: is probably not t but the fish- 
headed [?] standard found on Class 8, var. b. 


Pace 260: for er substitute or 


PaGE 262, nos. 134-137: delete w and read ‘Ujeni’ (see Introd., 
§ 172). 


Paces 267-270 : for {GHD read OLS +t and see the discussion 
of the legend in Introd., § 177, 

Pace 278, var. ec: for ‘cakra on r. [$12]’ read ‘naga symbol 
on r. Sle ¢ 

PaGE 279, no, 2: the full reading is ‘ Jyesthadattasya’, see Introd., 
§ 186. 

Pacss 279-285: for fuller readings of a number of Uncertain Coins 
see Introd., §§ 185-195. 

PaGE 286, Class 8: this is not a new type; see § 78. 
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[Swiney, 1869. ] | 
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a7 bi J 


Wet. Siva: Obverse. Reverse. 
RoR gra : 
. square 
54-7 |-5x-4| As preceding. As preceding. 
! [Swiney, 1869. ] 
53-7 | 55x ” 2 ms 
“35 
51:7 5X rH ” ' 
35 
935 09 x a} 7 73 
4 
53-0 *55 = ” ” 
52-5 |-7 xX-4 He ’) ” 
53-4 “55 ” 8 pin ey 9 ” 
54-0 : ‘55 33 17 oF 
PL. ii,.-3. 
46-0 | -65 x ee Pe |Swiney, 18 69.] “g 
-45 ia 
53-2 | -6X-9 x ve ss 
533 6 bP 2 a9 
90-2 ‘6 x “4 "* 7 hr 
49-0 | -6x-4 | <i y a7 
Pl. II. : 4, 
51-0 | she ¥ ts [Swiney, 1869. | 
| 66-4 | 65 








a. eee ee | Oe. ee ee _ se 2—lhlU€/x¥m > ee ae 4. = * Be Sele al, a ee he i ~ mee tle Me ——— 38 cs eal ‘al S + el Vir ed te, Ca wee ‘eh ar fa 8 -* a 
‘ . ‘ ee as vd a _ i a ht 4 i 4 ars “mbes = a 8 i 1 
i = . 
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As preceding. _ en, 
_ [Swiney, 1869.]| 






| As preceding. 


4 





FY) mene 





” Fae heaped Peete 





ee 
t 

id 

hie 


a0} 49-6 1 85- | 


| am F 
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As preceding. 








As preceding. 
: (Swiney, 1869.]|" 






Pl. IT. 8. 





[Swiney, 1869.]| 


: * 
eee Soe: ee ill 


PUNCHMARKED SILVER 

















Obverse. 


COINS 15 





Reverse, 


As preceding. | 
(Theobald, 1906. | | 


[Prinsep, 1850.] 


"Cunningham, 1894.]| 


(Thomas, 1850.]_ 
Fl II, 6. 


[Gen. M. Clerk, 1920.} 
Pl. II. 9. 

From Kopiyadeh, two miles | 

north of Balursasan Bust. 





Similar. 
(Gen. M. Clerk, 1920.] | 
From Ayodhya. 


[Swiney, 1869.] 


[ Theobald, 1906.] 





2 4 
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| | 
Obv | . 

} 

i 


[Eden, 1853.] | | 






Similar, 





[Swiney, 1869.]| 
: PL GL 1. 






[ Whitehead, 1922.]| | 
Pl. II. 10. 







[Bden, 1868.) 





PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS 


CLASS 2. 
Group I. 
Var. a. 


we 2 dh ke 





17 


[| Whitehead, 
PE ELL, 2: 


[Cunningham, 1924.] 


[Whitehead, 1922.]| 


(Thomas, 1850.] 
(Cunningham, 1894.]| 
[Swiney, 1869.]| 


[Cunningham, 1894.] 
Pl. III. 3. 


a3 


[ Whitehead, 
Pl. III. 4. 


| Cunningham, 


ae! _ PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS | — 
oy 


Obverse. Reverse. 





As preceding. As preceding. 


aia haar 1894.) 















+ 13 a3 
” m A | ah: 
[ Thomas, 1850.]| 
“te 
79 a9 33 F ; ~ i 
(Cunningham, 1894 ‘d] 
4 Wi 
a re a ; : ‘a bi 
(from Shahpur) 4 ; 
| 
” 9 ” 
[Whitehead, 1894.]| | 
a M i > hl i 
be a iM, tj a a3 : ay ) | 
a a i . 


> InditeGendhi National 


nn Sree | 
; Cesare for the Arps 


ae eee 
Ba 


< _ [Cooningham, 1894]), 


” 


[viens 1894 “4 | 


* pe 


Jae 
| 
4 
a 


| 


“te, 1800] f 


3 





| so chee [rbot 19063) 

2, PL III. Me ee 

| - ¥ gy | 
” = if 


\[Ganitaghans 1894 J 
) ae Il. 2. 
6, CA. 1, Pl. I. salen 
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52-5 75 As preceding. As preceding. 
| Whitehead, 1922.) 
FL OE i. 
38-0 | -7 > 
| Theobald, 1906.] 
Pl. III. 12. 
54:5 | 6x -5 ; 
[Theobald, 1906.] 
49:5 | -65 : 
(Cunningham, 1894.]) 
& pl.) 
58-7 | +65 | a” a : 
: [ Gen. M, Clerk, 1920.]} 
48-7 | -65 | | a ie es ” 
Centre [I. 0. C,, 1882.) 
43-2 . ‘Bx 3 ” " 
43-4 ‘6 2 | . 
[Whitebead, 1906.] 
R | ele, AP 
round 
50-7 | +5 ; rae! | 
(Cunningham, 1894.] 


Fab 


| +65 # Sez "3 al dasa} Countermarked MO" 


(ounniacharn, 1894.] | 
Pl. IIl. 10. 


C., CAL, PL IE 3: 
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| 
Obverse, Reverse, 











Var. c. 


* Sez ad le ax countermarked HP 


: [ Whitehead, 1922.] 
ef, Pl. VI. 23. 










Var. d. 


Mee bse _ 
| [ Eden, 1853.) 


[A. S. B., 1895.] 
| | Pl. III. 5. 
ay | from Shahpur 
Les. ( pur) 









or: a 3 = | ae ; | ‘ [ Theobald, 1 906. | 







[Whitehead, 1922.] 


[Major Hay, 1860.] 






| Cunningham, 1894.) 
EL TIL. 2. 







Var. e. 


3 Cs dh t ‘ee [Theobald, 1906. ] 
= Pl. IL. 6. 


[ Whitehead, 1922.]| 
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Wt. pray Obverse, Reverse. 
| R 
round Q 
50-0 | -55 | As preceding. As preceding. | 
| | . [ Theobald, 1906.] 
PL III. 15. | 
52-6} -7 ; : , 
[Whitehead, 1922.] 
84-0] +7 ; z ‘ 
Pl, ITI. 14, 
53-7 | +65 5 ’ | 
(Cunningham, 1894. | 
Pl. III. 13. 
aes (®. P2) 
a en 1) ; 
[1 0.C, 1882.) 
square 
54-3 | -55 . | | 
se ed Ay ety (Cunningham, 1894.] 
PETE Bo | 
| 56-5 |-6x-4 : ‘ | : 
[ Cunningham, 1894. || 
Pl. VI. 3. | 
; - Var. g | 
53-4 |-6x-3| bm : 3: | JS | 
sf = -f fo ax | a (Theobald, 1906. | 
54:8 | -55 é . 3 3 
(Cunningham, 1894.] 
52-6 | +3 re ” ” 9 
53-3 | ‘6X “4 rT) Hh iY 4 
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Obverse. Reverse. 








53-8 As preceding. As preceding. 
(Cunningham, 1894. | 
Pl. IV. 4. 
55-0 | % ” 
(Cunningham, 1894. | 
52-8 en ” ” 
sf = fo Pl. III. 16. 
54-2 | ” | 
fo (Cunningham, 1894. || 
Pl. III. 17. V4 
53-8 - % te 
[Cunningham, 1894.]|| 
54-1 ce} 33 ny 
53-0 ste yaas i : 
< of 
| _ fe Pl. ITI. 18. 
53-8 9 ” ae 
| (Cunningham, 1894.]} 
62-7 whe A > ma EF 
62-7 . ‘ , : 
PL III. 20. 
53-4 + mR on * 
ste - 7,5 [ Cunningham, 1894.] 
93-0 ” cP 2 
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Obverse, Reverse. 


sf P -, In a | As preceding. 
: oAN on | 
: B ‘t fe {[Cunningham, 1894. | 


Pl, II, 19, 






[ Whitehead, 1922. | 
PL. ITft, 21. 


pet Bel ie 
LE tt 









(Cunningham, 1894. | 


(Cunningham, 1894.| 


“3 i} 


Pl. IV. 2. 









PLMLV s) By 


Var. h. 
“* ofe of ailta eX t (Cunningham, 1894. | 


ee art Lae nn 
be of ofp alta eX ct (Cunningham, 1894. | 












PF ago oe allt vex As preceding. 


PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS [ 


Reverse. 









[ Cunningham, 1894.] 
Pl. IV. 3. 


Hira: ft are i “Tie 
indita Gandhi Mational. 
' Centre tar the Aris |. : ‘ 








ay ee 
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Obverse, 


Group LI. 


(Cunningham, 1894. | 


| Cunningham, 1894. ]| 


[Theobald, 1906.] 
Pl. IV. 12. 


[Theobald, 1906.] 
[eOuG., 88a] 

Pl. IV. 18. 
(capt. Barrow, tye 
[Thomas, 1850.] 


" [Major Reynolds, 1865.] 


(Eden, 1853.) 


PL IV. 14. 
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ee 














| No.) We. Sine | Obverse. | Reverse, 
| 
eet - SS ee eee =% a SS ae — ——_. 
' R Var. 6. 


46-5 | -75 | 
He Rb BIR Oo nn 





cs certain stamp. z 
D | | Major Hay, 1860.] F 
| | Pl. X...18. : 

square Var. ec. 
45:7 | -55 | O pee 4 
i : "ae db BD : [Grant, 1885.]|_ 
PL IV. 10. 3 
46-3 | +55 = % Ree 3 
| (Cunningham, 1894,]| 
44.0 | -55 = ? a | 
7 (Thomas, 1850, ]| 

Var. d. 
“8 ASR all ah 
(Cunningham, 1894.]| 


Pl. XLI. 2. 


Val 


45-0/ 45 |B pep | © 8 z 


[Theobald, 1906.]| 





51 9 55 PT ” ae ! 
[Cunningham, 1894. || 

52-2 55 m a9 3 

46-4 | “6 + ” PB? 


Pl. V. 14, 
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i | te 
No.| Wet. scent | Obverse. | Reverse. 
AR 
square 
48-0 ‘6 | As preceding. As preceding. 
| [Thomas, 1850. | 


[I. 0. C.,. 1882.] 
Pl. V. 18. 


(Cunningham, 1894.] 
(from Bodh Gaya) 


‘[Grant, 1885.] 
PL V. 10. 


‘Var. f 


es 5g BX 


(Cunningham, 1894.] 
| Pl. V. 15. 


C., C.A.L, Pl. I. 11. 





Var. g 


(A 


(Cunningham, 1894.] | 


[Cunningham, 1894: I } 
PLOW. 1350 KYA EY 


Var. h. 
RGAE 
[F. Fawcett, Esq., 1909. || 


>» | Pl XLI. 3. 
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Metal. | 


Bisa Obverse, Reverse, 


We. 








Group III. 


49-0 
[Theobald, 1906.]) 





51-8 “6 a3 33 33 in 
(Cunningham, 1894.]| 
50-8 | -55 | ” 7) ear iy 
| | Whitehead, 1922.]| 
52:0 | +6 : =e B o te 
o ass , (Theobald, oe | | 
52-4 ‘6 a3 : ae B 
Indira Gandhi National — | GD ht eee 1804) 
ay Sea | Pl, V. 7. 
C., CAL. PI. I. 14. 
512 | -6 : : : 
(Whitehead, 1922.]| 
| Var. 8. E 
) eee : | 
Ste ea ae 
: | : [‘ Theobald, 1906.]] 
» | | PL Vi ¢ 
52-5 |-6x-4 ¥ 2 
| [ Theobald, 19064) 
Ad ee 
48-5 35 2 3 


[ Whitehead, 1922.]| 
PL V. 17. | 
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Var. e¢. 


* ss : db é (Cunningham, 1894. 


Fl VY: 6; 


Var. d, 


Os Sez 8 ads | 8 (Gen. Sandys, 1860.] 
m | | 


Pl, XLI, 4. 


[Eden, 1853.] 
Pl. XLI. 5. 


[Theobald, 1906.] 
Pl. XLI. 6, 


Pl. VI. 10. 


(Cunningham, 1894. | 
(from Benares) 


[Cunningham, 1894.) 
Fl SLI. 7. 
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— 


Obverse. Reverse. 





As preceding. _As preceding. 


bes (Cunningham, 1894,]| 
Fl, V. 1. 

‘ ss 
| ['Thomas, 1850, | 
Pl. XLI. 8. 
| 
: 

7 | LF . 
| 

” | 
| | Theobald, 1906. | 
| 

re) | : ae _ 
| Pl. XLI. 10. 


; | War. f. 


e" sz g oc B countermarked ul 


FPrinsep. | i 
F Pl. IV. 24, , is 


-[Thomas, 1850.]|_ 
Pl. X4utI. 11, : 


_[Thomas, 1850.]|_ 


[Major Hay, 1860.]| 
Pl. V. 9. 











PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS Sl 


| Metal. | 
| Wt. | Size, Obverse. Reverse. 


























50-8 | 


Pl V. 18. 


37-1 5: yD rr | 3 
3 |Cunningham, 1894. ] 
worn ) 
Var. j = 
45-0 | -65 x 
4 * Sez B tad 8 & [ Theobald, 1906.) 


toy Ear "ON 





| 


Group II or IV. 





(Cunningham, 1894. ] 
Pl. IV. 9. 
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aha Ne : - - a ¢ , ” 
: en 
i. Obverse. Reverse. 





| 
ei 


Group IV. 










Var. a. 
5 Oe a 
: 3 [Prinsep, 1847.]| 
ba Pl. VI. 6. 


[Prinsep, 1847.] 






[Eden, 1853.} 






Pl. IV. 11. 







[Theobald, 1906.]| 


[Cunningham, 1894. | 





Pl. IV. 7. 


























— _ Obverse. Reverse. 
-65 x | As preceding. — | As preceding. | 
“a ee Fine JW «day thames Es 
. _ [Theobald, 1906.] | 
ae ees, | PL XLI. 18, LE 
oe a | [Prinsep, 1847.]| — 


BL ” 


5 ” 





L | 
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=i 


Obverse, Reverse. 





Var. d. 


| 36 B Sq 8 traces of another stamp. | 
| (Cunningham, 1894.]) 
Pl, XLI. 14. R 


_ [Prinsep, 1847.]| 
Pl. XLI. 15. i 


(from Azimgarh) 
Pi. Vi. 9d. 








or 
bo 
| 


53-0. 





Metal | 
| Size. Obverse. i Reverse. 

MR ‘ aR ! 
round | | 

‘5 | As preceding. _As preceding. : 

[ Madras Govt., 1896. 
(from Bimlipatam) | 
me : wae 
Pl. XLI. 17. 
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[ Eden, 1853. | 
Pl. XLI. 20. 


[Prinsep, 1847.]| 
Pl. XLI. 21, 


[Prinsep, 1847.]| 
Pl. XLI. 22. | 


[Prinsep, 1847.}| 
Pl. XLI. 23, 


p 2 
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4 


















Obverse. Reverse. 


As preceding. _As preceding. 


2 | 
[Major Reynolds, 1865. } 
Pl, XLI. 18. 


[Major Reynolds, 1865.]} 
Pl. XLI. 19. 


[Prinsep, 1847.]) 


(Theobald, 1906. } 
Pl. VI. 4. 


a 


[Thomas, 1850.]| 


[Eden, 1853.] 
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Metal. 


No.| Wt. | Siva. Obverse. Reverre. 





As preceding. | As preceding. 


(Prinsep, 1847.) 


49-4 “3 





: (Whitehead, 1922.] 

| Pl. VI. 12. 

515 | +5 ” B x b 

[Theobald, 1906.) 

Pl. V. 22. 
51-6 , - Phe | 
(Theobald, 1906.]| 

L Var. m 


| 528° BS ed wrctes| 
(Eden, 1853.]| 





(Prinsep, 1847,] 
PL Iv. 20. 3 


50:8 | 





i ‘i ae Govt., 1896.]| 
— Bimlipatam) 
4 eee tee Se a 
5 | 53-5 | fr ‘, 
baie [Major Reynolds, 1865.]| 
Pl. IV. 17. 
5 46-4 | ” ” ” : 4 i 
bee [Thomas, 1850.]| _ 
5 Serres ~ 5 — ; eee Se : 
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Wt. | Metal | Obverse, Raverce. 
& Var. 7. 

ae 

49-2 _- 
ry Tow ec (Theobald, 1906. | 
: Pl. XLI, 24. 
ea 

51-5 5 " H Ps 


| [Theobald, 1906. ] 
| PI. SLI. 25. 


[ Prinsep, 1847. | 
PI, XLII. 1, 


| Prinsep, 1847. ] 
Pl. XLII. 2. 


52-4 
[Prinsep, 1847.] 
Pl. VI. 11. 
51-0 
EL OWI-Y, 











52-0 | : 4c gon ; 
¥ [ Cunningham, 1894.])_ 
Pie Vig; 
52-4 ‘6 : y | 
| [Eden, 1853.]} 
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| Metal. | | | 
Wt. ‘ae | Obverse. | Reverse. 
Mm Var. 7. 
square . | © | 
45-4 5 | ) 12 | 
Os $28 B ie 3 (Theobald, 1906. | 
2g = Pl, VI. 4. 
v4} 3] 
Var. s. | 
51-5 °55 fa be ah | 
Da ’ B a4 : [Prinsep, 1847.] 
i u Pl. XLII. 3. 
51-0 5 | 
| Whitehead, 1922. || 
Pl, XLII. 4. 
52-4 5 i 
[ Eden, 1853. || 
52-2 5 
532 -45 : 
[ Eden, 1853. | 
Pl. XLII. 5. 
45-0 4 9” 
44-5 -45 | 
[Prinsep, 1847.]| ° 
52.0 5 


[Thomas, 1850.]} 
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:, Metal. | 3 
We. b sine, Obverse. | Reverse. 
AR Var. w. 
square 4 | | : 
43-7 | -B5 3E Sez ee [Major Hay, 1860. ] 
Pl. IV. 15. 
| yA 
| vie 
bdssh 3 
50-5 | -8E ” m ee 
She ie [Major Hay, 1860.]| 
46-3 | - ” ” ee 
: Te [Eden, 1853.]|_ 
Pl. IV. 16. 
50-0 “55 7 ah | 
mS : (Thomas, 1850. ] 
37-0 “55 +4 + hs + 
much | -4 2 | 
worn | 
51-7 D . ” 
| (Cunningham, 1894.) 
Cea Pel 1 8: | 
51-0 | -6*-3 |} ms ” ” 
3 [ Whitehead, 1922, } | 
round | | 
53-3 | “5 ” ” ” ; ha 
) (Eden, 1853.]|_ 
51-8 “5 ch) 3 9 a7 
50-5 “O Le 43 a bb 
Var. % 
square 
53-5 | +45 


36 Sez an et use | | [Eden, 1853. ] 


Pl. x LIT, 6. 
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=  . ——— 








Obverse. Reverse, 





Grovur V. 


Var. a. 


o2-o | ae . 
beset ) {oe} [ Eden, 1853. ] 


Pl. XLII. 7. 


[Eden, 1853.] 


Pl. XLII. 8. 


{ Eden, 1853. || 
Pl. II. 11. | 


= 
ae 0 








68-7 | 
| (Theobald, 1906. 
| of See ee 
53-7 ; : Eee 
| [Parkes Weber, 1906.] 
Var. e. 
53-5 | 
eal GH SF “ay Pl, II. 13, 
sy 9 
or a variant @\f | 
52-0 45 ay a3 
: a 4s [Prinsep, 1847.] 





ahd bik! i ts |e La | 
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Obverse. | : Reverse. 


ad 





As preceding. As preceding. 
Pl. IL 16. 


FL LE. id. 


Pl. XLII. 9. 


te Ai (Eden, 1853.] 


Pl. VI. 15. 


%9 ¥ (Cunningham, 1894.] 
Pl. XLII. 10. 
" : i [Major Reynolds, 1865. ] 


Pl. IV. 19. 

: ira Gandhi Nation 
[Theobald, 1906.] 
Pl. IV. 18. 


3} 


Pl. IV. 13. 


[Parkes Weber, 1906. } ‘ 
PL VIL-20. | 
[I. 0. C., 1882. ] 


(Theobald, 1906 ] 
Pl. VI. 21. 





(Cunningham, 1894.] 





51-4 


44-0 





rnd 


square 


5 


PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS 








23 


ay 


C., 


*} 








Obverse, Reverse. 
Group VI. 
Var. a. 
Var, 6. 
FO: sez 4 s, af | Whitehead, 1922.) 
Pl. V. 19. 


| Whitehead, 1922.] 


on 
ig 


Pl... V. 23. 
: | AOA 


Caled el 18, 


(Cunningham, 


Illegible. 
| Gen. M. Clerk, 


1894. ] 


1920.]| 


[Prinsep, 18 


ws 





[Prinsep, 1847.]| 
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ee ee 





+ 
j 


= Metal. | 
ov W 7 Size. 


= ae DT ee 


Obverse. Reverse. 
aR | | cer eee tT a 
square | 
52-0 ‘6 | As preceding. 






[Eden, 1853.]| 






| Theobald, 1906. ] : 
Pl. V. 21. 







Cunningham, 1894. | 





[ Whitehead, 1922.]| 





[Prinsep, 1847.] 





| Whitehead, 1922.) 
Pl. VI. 25, 
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Obverse, | Reverse, 





Grovur VII. | | 
| 


Var. a. 


36 Sez ah oilto 4c (Theobald, 1906.] | 


| 
i 
| 


Pl. XLII. 11. 





‘ ; : [Eden, 1853.]/ 
Pl. XLII. 14. 
» -_ fi 3 i ”) } 
oak D | [Thomas, 1850, | 
é : z ‘[Prinsep, 1847.] 
z : {BL XLII, 13. 
” +e +E | 
(Thomas, 1850. ] 
a3 re " | 


[A. S. B., 1895.] 
(from Shahpur) 





a 








PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS 





se ae 
Wt. | ae Obverse, Reverse. 
Var. 6. 


JR 
square 
49-0 |-5x°4 


| :. at 
%. o1lto J a 
WE SER th allo FE 8 
| [ Whitehead, 1922. | 
ol | Pl. XLII. 13. 







Var. ¢. 
502 fos - | © [ Cunningham, 1894. ] 
| Pl, XLII. 12. 
I | Whitehead, 1922. ] 
Pl. IV. 23. 
Var. d. 


square 
§2-3 | -55 


— 


4 Sez adh alta | §c R and an uncertain 
stamp Ee [ Ouseley. ] 


Pl. XLII. 15. 


[Prinsep, 1847.] 
Pl. VI. 1. 


= a. 


| Prinsep, 1847. ] 


a7 











| | Metal. | 
0) Wt. : Siva. | Okverse. | Reverse. 
ye oa BEG | | ay hee aE 
square | 
53-3 | -45_ | As preceding. | As preceding, 
| (Eden, 1853.] 
52-3 "D a7 a3 a3 
46-8| <5 x , 
[ Cunningham, 1894. ] 
(from Karra) 
52-5 | -45 2 ? 
51-2 “‘O 3 ” 
Pl. VI. 2. 
round 
49-7 D5 Es] ' 
(Cunningham, 1894.] 
52-0 05D ce] 
| Thomas, 1850.]| 
Var. f. 
54-8 | -6x Aud FC 
45 Boia _, [Theobald, 1906.] 
Pl. XLIT. 16. 
Var. ¢. 
50-7| 6x |e hy Ao | GR 224 another stamp. 
807 9% JOE $92 alta alla |e 
| - [Eden, 1853.] 
Gay : Pl. XLIH. 17. 
51-0 5) ” ” ROA 
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[ Eden, 1853.}| 
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Obverse, | Reverse, 












-5 x +3 | As preceding. 





ee [Prinsep, 1847.] | 


Pl. IV. 18. 







Four small stamps. | 
[Prinsep, 1847.] | 


Pl. XLII. 18. 








Four small stamps. 
[Prinsep, 1847. | 






a2 3 


Pl. XLII. 19. 





2c and other stamps. 
| [Prinsep, 1847.] 






Illegible. 





[ Whitehead, 1922.) 





Uncertain stamps. 
(from Palanpur state) 
[Bombay Govt., 1918.] 







Qe and other uncertain| 
x stamps. | 
[Bombay Govt., 1918.] 


“ and other stamps. 
Pi. x. il. 


2c “5S and other stamps. 
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Obverse, ’ Reverse. 


As preceding. Uncertain stamps. 


[ Theobald, 1906. ] 


2§C and a number of uncer- 
* tain stamps. 


{Gen. Clerk, 1920.] 
(from Ayodhya) 
PL. x. 3. 





Uncertain stamps. 







Various stamps. 
{ Thomas, 1847. ] 





| Various stamps. 
[Eden, 1853.) | 


Various stamps. ; | 
| [Prinsep, 1847.]| 
Pl. x. 9. 


Various stamps. 
| Pl. X. 12. 


Various stamps. 


BOR 





50-5 


50-4 


o1-5 


52-7 


50-0 | 


oy Xe EK afi | Illegible. 3 | | 
FO: Sef da [ Whitehead, 1922.]/ 


a 


ef 


50-3 | 
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We &¢ Ec alo ad and other stamps. ; 
Os : 3 (Cunningham, 1894.]| 





a} 


Obverse. | Reverse. 





Ps [Prinsep, Lesa r 


Pl. XLII. 20. 


Var. j. 


ai, and other stamps. 


| | (Thomas, 1850.] 
ae fl gat ae} § 
i Similar. . 
Tis | Madras Govt., 1896. | 
Pl, XLII. 21. 


[ Dir. of. Agric. C. P., 1925.]| 
(from Thathari) 





Var. &. 





dds [Eden, 1853.]} 


Pl. x. 3. 
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Obverse, 









| Qeeg and other stamps. 
[ Eden, 1853. | 
Pl. ae 1. | 


As preceding. 





Var. I. 


W 


Plain. | | 
| Theobald, 1906. ||. 


a hs Ph 


(Eden, 1853.]| 
PL X. 5. | 





2 =! er a 
a oe 

5 ged coe fl ce 

“| Ez -_ : 
ak et — & 

5 is f 
Gees Cais " ou 

4 i 7 


| 

| 

| 

i 
' 

| 
q 

| 

| 
4 j 

; BT =: : 

a * ™ pn pa 
i ; 
7 ‘ ” ( Bx, } 
* 3 





a a i 
ie 
aE a : 
a h 
-* e = 3 
n 2 ; 
by 7 A ne 4 
a ‘ ee crake 
oe : 2 : = 
~ Se ae ae Ay ire ee r ay : set ii 
er = Bes ie se _ me “al a —— = = TH es atte are 
Sea alr Be : — : — " ie a | , s 4 
pp ee ea Nae i : al ‘al ho ; i i Pie 
i i os ‘Shit ky =~ i % E i 
i vs me & % il 2 
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Obverse. 


Group VIII. 


Var. a. 


Pl, X, 13. 


Var. 0d. 


Ii se : afl db EEonep, 18477 


Pl. IT. 14. 


Var. ¢. 
8 & | Various stamps. 
[Prinsep, 1847.] 
Pl. XLII, 22. 


| 
| 
| 


Var. d. 
¥ a | && and an uncertain stamp. 
ny [Sir W. Elliot, 1858.]| 
Fl. ITE, 20: ) 


! 
J 


Elliot, C.S.Z., Pl. I, no. 3. 


8@8 


(I. 0. C., 1882.]| 


Uncertain stamp. : 
sak [Eden, 1853.] | 
| F 
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Obverse. 


Var, e. 


us ah 814 | & and illegible stamps. 
. | [Eden, 1853. ] 
aN 


Pl, II. 12. 


| Uncertain stamps, including 


three figures, perhaps DER | 
[ Theobald, 1906. ] 
Pl. XLII. 23. 


Uncertain stamps. 
[Prinsep, 1847.] 
Pl, XLII. 24. 


| Uncertain stamp. 
[ Theobald, 1906. | 
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No.| We. Siva Obverse. | Reverse. 
Group IX. 
R Var. a. 
square Wt 3 x 
46-0 | <f See BR He «|}» — | Theobald, 1906. | 
| é Pl. IX. ll. 3 
53.5 ‘6 r. és ) ‘ | Eden, 1853. | 
52-0 td ” 2 ” 
Pl. IX, 15. 
Var. 6. 
Rane slate (Theobald, 1906. ] 
Pl, IX. 138. 
| 45-7 | 6 
| (Cunningham, 1894.] 
round 
52-5 | +65 
{ Prinsep, 1847. | 
Pl. IX. 16. 
Var. c. 
square : 
52-5 | 6 Se Se 8B PY «}}> g and other stamps. 
pa | | Prinsep, 1847. | 
Pl. IX. 14, 
| Var. d. 
51-5 7 | Ne eo , | aw [Prin 
= Jet: 4 a «<P> [Prinsep, 1847. ] 
Wisi ; PLEX: 13; 
Var. é.: 
47-4 ‘6 





8 GH «D> 





¥ Mf? [I. 0. C., 1882.) 
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Obverse, | Reverse. 





Group X. 















A dns NS bis 
7x5 » olhy ai and another stamp | 
7x5 ha and another : 
ae | [ Theobald, 1906 | 
? Pl. II. 15. 
Var. 6 


= table 
['Theobald, 1906. ] 


Pl, XLII. 25. 


Cc : 
[Prinsep, 1847.] 
Pl. IX. 22. 


" [Eden, 1853. | 


Pl. V. 24. 


% EC & &e. 
| Eden, 1853.) 
Pl, X. 4. 


[Prinsep, 1847.] 


| Uncertain stamps. : 
[ Whitehead, 1921.]| 
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Group XI. 


SK Sez v8 von lvoe and another stamp. 
[Prinsep, 1847. ] 


| certain, 


Var. b. 


a $62 va We un. [db over 2ee 


Pl. V. 20, 


Pl. IV. 33. 


Var. c. 


An Ti & and piothee. . | 
[Dir. of Agric. C. P., 1924.]| 


(from Hinganghat) 


33 


Pl. VI. 22. 
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CLASS 3. 


Var. a. 


| Plain. | 
(Cunningham, 1894. ] 


(from Dharawat) 
Pl. VI. 26. 


SEY fe 98 Corl od OS Fh ES 


Var. 6 


(Theobald, 1906.] 
Pl. VI. 27. 
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Obverse. Reverse. 


CLASS 4. 


Var. a. 


>6: | Plain. 
SE XC (Cunningham, 1894, ]| 


(from Chiriyakot) 
Pl. IX. 6. 


C., C.A.T, Pl. I. 2. 
















a7 a4 { 37 33 


Pl. IX. 7. 
C., C.AT., Pl. I. 3. 


Var. 6. 


(< Plain. 
. 5 . >| [Cunningham, 1894. ] 


rom Mirzapur 
(f Mirzapur) 
Pl. IX. 5. 





in centre and narrow 
spray on side. 


C.,, CAL, PL I. 4. 


ee eee ead and ay 
additional = 0 = : 
i [Cunningham, 1894.] 
PL Er. I6. 
GC. Ades: 


Var. ec. 


S “ye \«@ 7 || Plain. | 
Se b> & [ Theobald, 1906.] 


Pl. TX. 4, 
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Obverse, : Reverse, 








Var. d. 


Go tt ot ¥ 


traces of other stamps below. | 


Plain. 7 
[| Cunningham, 1894. | 

(from Chiriyakot) 
Fil. VILL, 1. 





wr sx at Woe ee 


. (Cunningham, 1894.] 
| Pl. IX. 9. 
C., G.AT., Pl. T. 10. 





‘CLASS 5. 
Var. a 


* 4 Plain. 
FON ums tnt (Cunningham, 1894. | 


: (from Mirzapur) 
| Pl. X. 17. 


Var. b. 
| Illegible stamp. 
[ Theobald, 1906.] 


a 
— 
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No. 
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| Metal. | 


Wt. Rica: Obverse, Reverse. 










CLASS 6. 







Group I, 


Var. a. 










Four stamps. 
| [Cunningham, 1894.] | 
(from Mirzapur) 







52-9 One punch. 
[ Cunningham, 1894.] 
(from Chiriyakot) 


Pl. VIII. 8. 











| Plain. 
(Cunningham, 1894. ] 
Pl. VIII. 11. 






50-0 | 





F — cunaingham, 1894.]] 
ee Pl. VIII. 10. 










| Illegible. | 

_ [Cunningham, 1894.] 

(from Chiriyakot) i 
Pl. VIII. 9. 






50-2 | Three stamps. 






(Eden, 1853.]| 


[Prinsep, 1847.] | 
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Obverse. 


| As preceding. 


¢ additional oss ose 


, additional oes f 


additional oH 


& 


Reverse 


Many punches including 


A@A 


(Theobald, 1906.] 


Many punches including 


# cilia ¥ 
[Cunningham, 1894. || 
Pl. VIII. 5. : 


| Many punches including 


EAB SE 


(Cunningham, 1894.] | 
(from Mirzapur) 
Pl, VIII, 6, 


Many punches including 


a Ss 


[Prinsep, 1847.]| 


Many punches including 
% 


[Prinsep, 1847.] 


| Many punches including 


BSaA 


[ Theobald, 1906. ]| 
Pl, VIII. 12. 


Many punches including 





[Major Hay, 1860. } 
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Obverse, Reverse. 


S| i 


As preceding. Uncertain punch. 
(Cunningham, 1894. ] 
(from Mirzapur) 
Pl. VIII. 138. 


oe : 





[Parkes Weber, 1906.] 
Pl. VIII. 7. 


nat Mall ey] | Three punches. 
Ce [Theobald, 1906.] 


| 
Pl. VILL. 15. | 
| 
| 





= eee 1894. | 
Pl. VIII. 14. 


Var. e. 


19) 518 8x1 SM we me __ | Three punches. : 
4 aT BA <P Cab [?) [Eden, 1853.]| _ 
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Var. f. 
75 ey 8 a Ry ae punches. 
[I. 0. C., 1882.]| 


Pl. VIII. 4, 


Var. g. 


a ( | Uncertain punches, 
viv 7 (Theobald, 1906. ] | 


Var. A, 


| Illegible. | 
| Theobald, 1906.] 


Pl VIII. 21. 





64 
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Obverse. 


Group II. 


Var. a 
KF R@OA| Four small punches. ! 
MM [Prinsep, 1847 | 
| Pl. X. 19. 


Var. 6. 


fr 8? Three small punches. 
vi¥ | 


[I. 0. C., 1882.] 


Var. c¢. 


Two uncertain stamps. 
[ Whitehead, 1922. ]| 


[Prinsep, 1847.] 


[I. 0. C., 1882.]} - 


| Cunningham, 1894.| : 
(from Bhita) 
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ve Lis | = | 
/No.| We. | patter? Obverse. Reverse, 
AM Var. 
| round ue 
7| 54-0 f 8 . Se. Bh | Much punched. 
Basil | + =e” viv [Madras Govt., 1910.]| 
ry (from Trichinopoli) 












| 
” ” ab 

[Theobald, 1906.] 
Pl. VIII. 22. 





| Various punches. 
[Theobald, 1906.] 





Illegible punch. | 
[| Whitehead, 1922.]| 

db and another punch. 
[Prinsep, 1847. ] 


oF 


Various punches. 


*F 


countermarked & 
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= 





Obverse, Reverse. 


——————— SS re 2 ee er = es 





Group BEE: 








Var. a. 
49-2 Hr Various small punches. 
| | [Bombay Govt., 1918. ] 
| (from Palanpur State) 
Pl. VII. 9. 
: square 
49-4 | 75 | rr a5 hd) a3 
| Vary: 


aft |Plain. | i 
y | (Thomas, 1850.] 


Pl. VIII. 3. 





| 
| 
| 
_ Various punches. 


[Prinsep, 1847.] 


Var. c. 


Several punches, including 


eras 


45-0 





[ Eden, 1853.] 


7 
i 


51-0 | ‘Several punches, including 


¥ |Eden, 1853. ] 
49-8 Several punches. ; 
| [Bombay Govt. Pres.]| 
| (from Palanpur State) , 
) | 
| 
46-7 | +75 Several punches. . 
| (Cunningham, 1894] /— 
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— 





se eee 











l el (eee 
; | Metal. 
| Wr. Sine. | Obverse. Reverse. 
At 1 Th de ae. eae 
square 
40-1 ‘8 | As preceding. Several punches. 
| [Cunningham, 1894. | 
: ! 
90-3 7 rh ‘Several punches, including 
& 
[Cunningham, 1894.] 
(from Rajghat, Benares) 
Pl. VII. 16. 
47-0 | -75x% | a Several punches, including 
‘55 ah [Gen, Clerk, 1920.] 
| (from Kopiya Dih) 
-48°5)| +75 pa egt vel Boog Several punches, including 
a=. [I. 0. C., 1882.] 
48-578 X-6 ‘3 | Several punches, including 
[ Prinsep, 1847. ] 
51-5 75 x -6) - tye = ‘Several punches. 
}15| 60-71 «7 Pais tN i | Several punches, including 





* 
! q = + 
a= j i 7 F 
‘ a 
t a 


[Prinsep, 1847.] | 


| 30-0} -75 
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: 
Wt. | rior Obverse. | Reverse, 


———————— 
| 





mR | 
square | | 
52-0 |-7.x-6 | As preceding, ) ‘Several punches. : 
: [ Elliot, 1886.] | 


Elliot, Gleanings, Pl. VII. 8. 





















| Several punches, including 
















(Theobald, 1906.]) 
Pi Vil. 17. | 

i Several punches, including 
HE rns, soe 
+ [Whitehead, 1922.]) 
am at bre : |Several punches, including | 
. recs ler Heads = ¥ | [Elliot, 1886.]| 
| Pl. VII. 3. | 

Elliot, Gleanings, P|. VIII. 21. 

Hs Several punches, including | [ 
mM CE) Cosinsep, 1847,]| 
eS 

* ‘Several punches, including 


Several punches, including 


E _ [Theobald, 1906.] 
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Several punches, including 


[Bombay Govt., 1918.] 
(from Palanpur State) 


| Two punches, 
[Bombay Govt., 1918. ] 
(from Palanpur State) 





Traces of punches. | 
[Madras Govt., 1896.], 





Plain. : 
~  [Cunningham, 1894.) 
(from Koron Dib) 

Fa. Vite‘: 






| Many small countermarks. 
(Theobald, 1906,] 
Pl. VIII. 20. 







_|Many small countermarks. || 
: [Elliot, 1886.]|_ 
PL. Ix. 1: 
Riliot, Gleanings ¥ PL VU. 15. 
















os Various. small punches, in- 
| eluding igh | 
| [Bombay Govt., 1918] ji 
_ (from Palanpur State) 
PL VII. 10. 







| 
4d “i 






j 
tee 
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Obverse. Reverse, 





rod, 


= 


cluding ROB 


Pl, X. 15. 


Various small punches, in- 
cluding 44 
[ Elliot, 1886. | 
Pl. VIII. 19. 





Var. 6 


gay 8 it. Several ae including 


vo . Clerk, 1920.] 





Sica Mirzapur) 
PL VI. 2. 








a Various small punches, in-| 


[Prinsep, 1847.]| — 


. | ¥ | Theobald, 1906.] | 
: ah [A. S. B., 1895.]| 
rom Shalpur 
(fi Sh pur) 
Plain. 


[Cunningham, 1824.] 2 





Va ( 
“ | Various small punches. ) 
[ Theobald, 1906.] | 
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es Metal. | | | | 
Wt. . Size. Obverse. Reverse. | 


el 




















JR lar 
square Yared 
40-0 | +75 = 0 = 2e8 By a* Various stamps, including 
| | ma {Cunningham, 1894.] 
| eee Pl. VIII. 24. 
48-6 Iie Si * me Various stamps, including 
ah [Cunningham, 1894. ] | 
Pl Wit, 13... 
C., CoAT, Pl. 127. 
| 
| Var. g. : 
| By 
48-5 | 75 wee ., a | Various small punches. 
| Af , [ Whitehead, 1922.] 
| | areas ‘PL VIL 12. | 
51:0 | +75 es | Yarious small punches. 
[ Eden, 1853.]| 
| 
50-0 | «75 # : o [Prinsep, 1847.]| 





Var, A. 


x af 





| 
51-0 |-75x-6 SW 





Various small punches. 
[Prinsep, 1847.] | 








| | 
iS 
| : 
49-0 “8 ~ 55| rt ay an m | 
| 
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bas | | Metal | | ; 
No. Wet | Size. _-| Obverse. | Reverse. 
ee es ni | iz ¥ 
| | aes. 
| 
| AR | Var. 4. 
| | ie 











52:6 


x | Various small punches. : 
[?} (Theobald, 1906.] 
5 ie | Pl, IX. 24, 3 


G F | Prinsep, 1847.]| 








re 5 Plain. | 
. | Cunningham, 1 894. | : 


Var -é 


Se NON URI van iz punches, including 


L.0% [Prinsep, 1847] | 





ay FE] Pl al qh, : 
: [ Theobald, 1906.]| 
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|| «, | Metal. 
|No.|. Wt. | sige. » Obverse, | Reverse. 

















Grovur IV. 


Var. a. 


te | Two punches. | 
aus [Prinsep, 1847. ] 


Pl, X. 8. 


| Several small punches. 


(Cunningham, 1894.]) 
Several small punches, in- 


cluding 63 | 
| [‘Theobald, 1906.]| 





Pl. X. 6. 
3 | legible. | 
7 [1. 0. C., 1882.] 
4 _| One illegible punch. : 
[Prinsep, 1847. ] 
Pl. VII. 15. 
i | Numerous small punches, in- 
3 cluding OO “$5 "ads 
| [Prinsep, 1847. | 
9 | Illegible. 
| [Cunningham, 1824.] 





[Major Hay, 1860.] 


a sey 
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Wt. tah | tinectse: | Reverse. 
| Re | 
round : 
52-7 ‘7 | As preceding. ‘Plain. 
| | (Cunningham, 1894. } 
| (from Koron Dih) Ny. 
Var. 0. 
50-3 areca small punches. 
(Cunningham, 1894.]|_ 
4 
| 
50-2 | - Se ‘Several small punches. 
| | [Cunningham, 1894.] |" 
Var. ec. 
50-0 o> | Several small punclies, in-| 
| Oo, 3 | cluding ah | 
ini | (Cunningham, 1894.] 
Var. d. | 
47-5 | p . et | Various small punches. 
| | no Fl (Theobald, 1906.]| 
| 
Var. e. | 
42-5 


‘o } ! eee | 
? | [ Theobald, 1906. ]| 
| 


| [ Whitehead, 1922.]_ 
| 
a oe Y 





“8 48-3 
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Wwe. | Size. Obverse, : Reverse. | 





sare | 





(Theobald, 1906.] 


= Plain. 
[Cunningham, 1294. | 


7 * af Nee small punches, in-| 
cluding & @ | 
































PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS 4 
Wt. ae Obverse. Reverse. q 
Group V. 
Var. a. GS | 4 
47-8 | mir < ( a | Various small punches, in- tt 
‘cluding ¥ and other forms} 
| of spray. ee 
| [Prinsep, 1847.]| 
| Pl. VII. 5. ig 
43-3 9 | fs ie _ Various punches. i 
[Madras Govt., 1896.]| 
| BEAVER. 37; ; 
| 45-0 | -85 | a Lf i ‘Various gee including 
- g® ae 1886.]| 
Elliot, Opiate PL Vib 13; ea |. 
es 
54-6 a % a Various punches, including 
et | 
| [Bombay Govt., 1918.]| 
| | (from Palanpur State) | 
square | | 
48-7 |-1x-4 ” 7 +b) 9 
| | 
43-2 | -7 | in ei Various punches. ae 
) [Madras Govt., 1896.]| 
| 


PUNCHMARKED SILVER COINS 


“I 
=I 


eer ee = 





Size, | Obverse. | Reverse. 
pe ieee. eer ee rae | 
square | | | 
‘8_| As preceding. Numerous punches, including | 
| | , | 
| ea O Pl, IX. 10. 
| ; _ (Cunningham, 1894.) 
| 3 | (from Mirzapur) 
| GC Oar Pip iG: 
| 
zs) | .9 | Various punches, including 
| additional one | Eo: adk 
| Prinsep, 1847.] 
| 
‘BX -4 :; Various punches. | 


[ Edwards, 1850, | 


. 6. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

surrounded by several | 
Dae punches. | 
| 

| 





[Madras Govt., 1896. | 


Var, c. 


Various punches, including 





| (Theobald, noe.) 
| PL Vil, 8; 


Var. d. aa 
air eek | Various punches. 
| ¥%,, | [Madras Govt., 1896.) 


ae 











ee 
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a =< — se 
¥ 


| 
Obverse. | Reverse. 
| 





= O = 366 cat ¥ | | Bombay Govt., 1918.]) 


(from Palanpur State) 


I 
Various punches, including 


BA 


| 
| | Director of Industries, C. P., 
| 
| 


ay ba 


1925.] 
(from Thathari) 


Various punches, including 


| 
| 
| [Cunningham, 1894.]|. 
(from Mirzapur) 


Var. if 


se ee a ee punches, including 


¥ |Capt. Barrow, 1877.] 





Var. g. 


oe mf > | 
Es. ay 
| 


Various punches. 
(Cunningham, 1894.]|_ 
Fl. Vili. 17. 








Var. fh. , 
te a 
Lily ee of Industries, C. P.. 
1925. | 


y) L? ic Thathari) . 
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ahs ee EEO ae a a eeaze 7 
Wet. | a. | Obverse, | Reverse. | 
a Pas See ae tS es 

| | 
| | ; Group VI. 
| 
| Var. a. 
square | 
51-5 | +75 |. ' Plain, 
| el = Z [ Whitehead, 1922. } | 
Pl. VII. 19. 
| 
| 
i 
43-0 |-7x-5 ts +s Illegible punch. 
[ Theobald, 1906. | 
50-0 8 a Various punches. 
[ Theobald, 1906. | 
Fh Ex, 3. 
round 
45-6 “8 Stryghi | Various punches, including 
, A d 
's eC, 8. 
[ Theobald, 1906. ] 
51:7 Ts] , Plain, ” 
Pt. VIII. 
51-0 “6 55 Ilegible punch. 
: | Whitehead, 1906.] 
Pl. VII. 18. 
Var. b, 
br ie 
49-5 | Numerous punches, 
eal [Prinsep, 1847, ] 
Pl. IX. 23, 
3 round 
49-0 8 





ot | Illegible punch. 
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| Metal Reverse. 
eo. bverse. : 
No.| . Size Ohvers 
3 
= | 
R | Var. ¢. 


Various punches. i 
E Set AA ll [Cunningham, 1894, || 


Pl. VIII. 16. 


Var. d. 





round 
“if to gi es Illegible punches. : 
[Bombay Govt., 1918.]) 
| | (from Palanpur State) | 

| ¢ 
Var. € 
square 
“T 





Var. f. 


maf | 


Various punches. 
[ Whitehead, 1922.] 








Pisttx, 23, 
| 
Var. g. 
| 34.9 6 | Numerous punches. | 
| | {I. 0. C., 1882.]| 
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Sag ed Obverse, 


| 3 
I M t L | 
hemes : Reverse. 

















| Var. A. 
ae 
bat 
' Jee non A, 4 dh { Cunningham, 1894.) 
| SE Pl. X. 10. 
Y 
Var, i. 


| ) 
elt O75 Pere s af 
| O [ Theobald, 1906, ] | 


Var. j. 


> AER, : ,| Various punches. 
| [Prinsep, 1847. ] | 


Pl. IX. 29. 
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Wt. mee Obverse. Reverse. 
Group VII. 
R Var 
] ar, ad, 
round 





36 Sez Kd abe |Numerous punches, including 
7 | eK 808 
mir 


(Whitehead, 1922.] 
Pl, X. 16. 


Var. 6. 
50-6 “8 ON ats Various punches, including 
 . A x 
Soe (?] ine (Cunningham, 1894, ] 
) Pl,. IX. 19. 
GC, Calo: POE 13; 
Var. ec. 
50-7 “8 a 8 » Sd, Aa Various punches, 
[ Cunningham, 1894, |, 
Flo Sh. 
Var. d, 
49.3 9 Various punches. 





[Parkes Weber Gift, 1906.] 
Pl. IX. 18, 





8@& 
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| Metal, 


Wt. Size. | Obverse, | Reverse. 








Var. e. 
spar 


54-8 ar” 996 ad m4) | Various punches. 


(Cunningham, 1894, ] 


ES PL x, 20. 


round | 
38-4 8 i ” ” ” 
CAPS PL 58; 
Varn. 
46-8 “e ee Various punches, 
(Cunningham, 1894. ]| 


do Wi MG ty 
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Obverse, Reverse. 





Group VIII. 


Var. a. 











R Fie. 1. 
rou 
“S <. @9) ..., | Various punches. 
soa 86 [?] See fig. 1. 
CLASS 7. 











‘6 (Includes rudely drawn ele-| Miscellaneous punches, 
| phant and smaller animal. » See fig. 2. Ad 
| | [ Theobald, 1906.]| 
‘7X-4 A oie ; | 
| See fig. 3. 
| 





PART Il 
UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 


Obverse. 


Var. a 


‘|Three standing figures, the! On I. tree in railing. ~ 
central one facing and the two! On r. elephant to |. 
|on side turned towards him. | Below xe 


{Cunningham, 1894. ]| 
Pie Xt: 1: 


i “Var. b. 
Building (?) on 1.; tree in cen-| Tree in railing on 1. ; lingam 
tre. Onr. female figure to l, | on square pedestal on r. 


- (Cunningham, 1894.] | 
‘Pl. XT... 2. 


Var. c 


Lion 1. ! | Tree in railing on 1. 


oa iv on r, | On r. bd above age 
| a below. 


oF -¥. a} 


{Cunningham, 1894. | 











UNINSCRIEED CAST COINS 5 
Obverse. | Reverse. 
Var. d. 


Elephant r. 


¥ on fr. 


mr below. 


Elephant 1. 


¥ on Yr, 


Elephant to I. on r. 


| + ri below. 


Tree in railing on 1. 


Gn x wheel above of 


(Cunningham, 1894.] 


Pl. XI. 4. } 
Var. e¢. 
Tree in railing on r. 
On |. nm above and below] 
wheel. . 
(Cunningham, 1894.]|_ 
Var. f. ie 


eae: a 


| 
Uncertain object on r. i 
[Cunningham, 1894.]| | 








[Bhagvanlal, 1889.]| 


UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 87 















As preceding, As preceding. | 
[Bhagvanlal, 1889.] 
Pl. XI. 5. | 


33 7 


(Cunningham, 1894.]| 


| Elephant to r. on 1. 


¥ on r. | Ds 
rie 4 below. LE - [Clive Bailey, 1889.] 










Fi. XT. 6. 


a3 ah 4 a3 a} 


[Bhagvanlal, 1889. ] | 


Var. 7. 


habe ee 
“¥ 


Elephant to |. 


| ae above on r. 


[Eden, 1853. ] 





 [Bhagvanlal, 1889. ] 


[I. 0. C., 1882.] 
FL Al, Ts | 





88 | UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 


ihe 















Wt. Sinn. Obverse. Reverse. | A 
équare 
55-0} -6 |Yf & above elephant 1. 
| Fon l. | 





below. 
zor below [Bhagvanlal, 1889. } 


41-8 “6 : » : 1? . Ns | 
| | E.G. Coutts, Esq., Pres., 1907.|| 
| . ta 


Pl. XI. 8. 


- 47-2 | 96 ie | | 
S09H fi [Gen. Stubbs, 1865.]| 


Pl. XI. 9. a 


bay | -40iB. |S nGo— [at oes re | | 
| | = | -[Eden, 1853.]| 


46-0; -6 | 3 | a =2 


47:3) [30 Ps a 


27°35 o 


UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 89 








Wt. Obverse. Reverse, 
30-0 | As preceding. As preceding, 
(Cunningham, 1894. | 
25-0 A 9 ” 
25-0 F * a7 yy 
19-8 rE +] . 
28-0 ” ” ” 
25-7 z j ‘ 99 
10-0 Th a LD 
y Var. &. 
51-0 ah A Elephant 1. 
[Cunningham, 1894.]| 
. PL xt. ii 
52-0 a3 ay be J 
[Major Hay, 1860.] 
Pl. XI. 13. 
58-7 i ‘% i | 7 
: : (Eden, 1853.] | . 
| 60-0 » e " 





Pi, xI. 14, 





90 3 . UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS | ap f 







Obverse, 






| As preceding. | 
[Cunningham, 1894. ]} 
Pl. XI. 15. 


C., O.A.L, Pl. I. 28. 











| 
(Cunningham, 1894.] 
} 











- J . 
-* | *£t 9 2S. 2 








49-0 


51| 48-5 
| 46-0 
| 39-0 
| 42-0 | 
- 40-0 


| 40-0. 
| 45-0 


42-0 | 


35-0 


| 31-5 | 


161| 44.0 | 








UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 


As preceding. 


a? 


oF 


= OF 


a 


a3 


a7 








Metal. 
No.| Wt. Siva. Obverse. Reverse. 


As preceding. 


[ Bhagvanilal, 1889.] 





1} 


91 


[Bhagvanlal, 1889.] 


[Prinsep, 1847.]| 






a7 


[| Eden, 1853.] | 
Pl, XI. 12, 


[Eden, 1853. ] 


| Thomas, 1850. || 


92 _ -UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 


Obverse. Reverse. 


Elephant l. 


on r. and l. 


[Prinsep, 1847.]| 


‘[Thomas, 1850.]) 
Pl. XI. 22. 


a} 


Var. m. 


| ays ' [Bhagvanlal, 1889.]| 


Pl. XI. 16. 


sate Var. n. 


= 


[H. Nelson Wright, Esq., Pres.,| 
| ei 1915.]| 
Pl, XI. 17. 


[Bhagvanlal, 1889.]| 


| J. Burgess, 1890. ]/ 
Pi. XI. 18. 





UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS | 93 


Obverse, 


| square 
55 


[Eden, 1853. ] | 
Pl. XI. 20. 


| Cunningham, 1894. | 
Pl. XI. 19. 
C. C.4 1, P1-1.-29, 


Pellet on r. National 


Pellet on 1. | 3 
(Thomas, 1850.] 
Pl. XE. 1: 


Pellet on |. and in each com- | 


partment of eek 


(Eden, 1853.]|__ 
Pl. XI. 23. Be 





(Cunningham, 1894.] 








| 25-5 
32:5 | 

34-0 | 
5 | 58-5 


58-5 
| 51-0 


| 46-0 | ¢. 


41-0 | 





UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS — ’ 


Obverse. Reverse, 








As preceding. i 
| Bhagvanlal, 1889. ] | : 
1 


ar 





Le 


Le 
a A i 
r Ks 
} 

ie a 

? maf | 

” = 53 i 
, Ir ai na ? ip 
hs GE fn ? 


ae 
| 

| 

| 
] 
| 


[Gen. Stubbs, 1865.]) 
Pl. XI. 25. f 


be 


; 
(Cunningham, 1894.]) 


{ 
ie 
| 


m3 





‘[Prinsep, 1847.]| 


ant, 
4 


196] 31-0 


UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS | 95 


| Metal. | 
Size, | Obverge, Reverse. ) 














94/ 36-0 | | As preceding. 


(Cunningham, 1894. | 


'95| 33-5 


rf re 


Pl. XI. 26. 


55 


oF 3} 


“ ['Phomas, 1850.]| 


q 
| 
I 


a | 99 | 32-0 “5. ” 2 : | 
4 ne [Cunningham, 189 4.]| 
| 


{102} 32-0 | 


1100| 41-5 | , | 
| | [Thomas, 1850. | | 
Pl, 4 XII, 3. 


j101| 71-0 |1 





[Cunningham, 1894. ]| 
i igl f XII, 1. | 





Apel = : : 
1103] 34:0 | -5 = » » eat 
| . 104 35-0 | -45_. is ” oo” | 





ro 


, =——/ FT 


113} 


epee 


112} 
. { 


115 


115] 


26:5 | 5 


UNINSCRIBED 


Metal. 

- Size. 
Ez | 

| round | | 
26:5 | -5 | As preceding. 


WTS il aa Be 


29-0 | -5 


a 


27-0 | +5 


29-0. ce eee gy rs 


24-0] 5 | 


26.0} 25s 1 eats 


28-0 | +5 


a 


a 


26-5 | 6 


Obverse. 





| As preceding. P 


| 


es 


oop i ro 
parce es 
Pes i 

i a if oat & 

x 

lt Scere 


ot 2 


trdira Sous National 


* Centre forihe-Aris 


. 
io 
" Tt 
i 
Ee a pa 


CAST COINS 


a) 


2 


a 


re 


ss 


Reverse. 






ee eg, 1894,]| 
tty Bae: @ if | 


an 
a tks 
te 


cam |e 
- Ai 
a] pe 


( 
7, 
r 


* See 
i 


ik 
[Eden, 1853,]}_ 


= 


33 ale 


a 


[ Thomas, 1850.]| he 


Bis si 1858 | 


"[Conningham, 1894 1 


ai 








4 


| 


A 


” 


indies Gaddh) National, 


eke t Taf the 


ce 


ATS 


1 


UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 


" 


As preceding. 


a Ewe Saye | ie ht i 


2 


7 
Vie 
i yy) 










- [Stuart, 1853.]| 








| 
| 4 
| 
| 


ae | 3 
(Cunningham, 1894.] 
SPL: 2. | 





cP . | 


(Eden, 1853.]| 








” ; 














* ‘ole = 


. ey ies ce i [a 


*, 





98 UNINSCRIBED- CAST COINS 


Obverse, | Reverse, 





Var. fr. 


AoA 


(Cunningham, 1894. | 


Bull r. ~~, above. 


| 4565 






1131 





Fe] a3 Bi 
[H. Nelson Wright, Esq., Pres, | _ 
} 1915.] 
1132} 60-0 i 2 | , 
| |Thomas, 1850.|| 
| Pl. XII. 6. ‘ 
* j133 66-5 a9 rr rh 3 
}134| 65-0 a5 * a7 FE a. |. 
ees | 7 [Eden, 1853.) __ 
1 35] . 45-0 i a3 a 


sl (Cunningham, 1894.]| 

| Pl. XII. 7. 

C., C.A.T., Pl. 1. 26. 

136] 60-0 23 aS , | 

oes _ [Thomas, 1850.] 
Pl. XII. 5. | 


Var. 3. 


)A A 


[Bhagvanlal, 1889.] 


137] 75-0 





1138) 70-0 . ome (3 
| 1915.]| 


UNINSCRIBED CAST coins 99 


Reverse. 


|: Sige. Obverse. 





As preceding. 


58-5 | -6 | As preceding. | 
(Cunningham, 1894. | 





| 50-0 “6 Ms 


af a} 


C., 0.4.1, Pl. I. 27. 


af 


| 46-5 | +55 | ” | 
| [Thomas, 1850.]| 


68-0 | -6 ie | 
: 7 Pl. XII. 8. 


91-0 65 | oe a 


a? 3 


78-6 566.) 2h ies oll fake 





COT 9 es ieee, rl a Re es | 
67-0 | -65 é - ‘ 
76-0 | -65 Se . ‘ 
$148) ted 6 | yy : % ‘9 
: h 1] 65-0 6 | “4s : ‘3 ” 
665 : 6 5 ae ak 
| [Prinsep, 1847.]]_ 


H 2 


100 mae chet bite UNINSCRIBED CAST COINS 








Obverse, 


As preceding. ia 
| [Prinsep, 1847.]| 


| L 
| 


As preceding. 


aim 

| 

: { 
¥) 


(Gen. Stubbs, 1865.]| _ 
PL XIE 9.) a 
ee 


eh 


4 : 


(Stuart, 1853.]| 


. ” ; - hes 


. 4 SS - 
i. 









oe mT iy 
| en ie 2 oe 
> + a ae a 
” a 
Bee} bee 


mm 


2 


- ae ae = ih fa Ty! 
3 x= Indira Gandhi National 
Ae, = ; i i ides 
Cenie forthe Arte 
: ; : 


t 


AFY 3 ; oF 


. [Thomas, 1850.]|_ 


3 
| 
‘ 
a 
4 


rh ere ae bie, Se Ee 





Piette IE 
tae 
—— 
fee = ; 
4 er “Oe, eb Lh 
ah Pg ee 25 ears i ee 
wat’ fe: ere eee ee 
es ee. he 


= cervehe = 


eg deh ap = he 


- 
bs: = 
pee is as 
‘ 

Te 


T 

a 

Fadl 
L 

eli 

i "Aa. 
a 

at 


PART IV. aN i 


PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 


Obverse. 


| 
1 
Hy 





102 PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 


Obverse. Reverse, 














11] 317 |-55x | As preceding. » As preceding. 
[Purchased, 1921.] 


Pl. XII. 10. 
12] 315 | +5 





be as 33 
)13 | 275 8x -9 | rF 7 ” 
| AFIS PL XIII. 6. 
‘|14| 273 |-75x | a : 
85 
| 15; 269 Tx 8 or +E ” 
16 | 267 | ‘8x -9 Pe 4 23 ” 
|17| 267 |1.0x : a fe GH 
: | | “75 | zat 
l18| 266 |-6x-9| a pe : 
19 265 BS a 3 ” ry) 
| 20 | 263 |}:9X 7 | a ” ” 
21 262 “85 rE e ] 19 
22] 262 | .85 2 ‘ ; 
co 
23 | (262 a8 2 ” ” 
'24| 262 |-9x.7. Z s - 
35| 260 |1-0x 3 & 


1 eee 


= 
i 
i 





Wt. 
260 


| 260 


g| 258 


|29| 258 


257 
257 
| 257 
| 256 


265 


}36| 255 |-9 
| | 255 


39| 255 | 


0| 254 


255 | 





PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 


Obverse, 


—_—_ | -—— ee ——— 


” 





Reverse, 


As preceding, 
(Purchased, 1921.] 


a7 


et 


3 


103 — 


PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 


As preceding. As preceding. 
| Purchased, 1921,] 





Se, — +. ai (ae | ae ee 7 it 3. a” z? ‘i? o! >? > ~- * eee fhe! S| 
he se ‘J +s * i qs iy a eee + iy i i 4 - py ag 
v 7 2 ay - i 


ae hee | PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS _ 


Obverse, Reverse. 









square | 
|-95x | As preceding. 


As preceding. 
“75. | 


ay 


C., C.A.L, PL I. 21. 


af 


| As p> 7 beetle: 


2 Gandhi National 


| “Centre forthe Arts 


rr rr) 


7 a 

” ” 

c 8 ‘ a , 
” 


i 


| a i 





‘ 
Zz A The 
Sk ar he ars 
= = -= ——- ra — tell ire 
Fa = ¥ Ferg th Pa ek, 
is : lng 
ae \ _ - 


| Purchased, 19 


1 
* 


i. 


a 


” 


FF] 


nF 


105 


21.] 


(Cunningham, 1894.] | 


[Purchased, 1921.]| | 








247 


247 


246 
| 246 
| 246 
| 245 
7| 245 
| 245 | - 
0} 243 
‘| 243 
243 | - 
| 243 | 


g4| 243 | 


\1-4x 








‘85 Xx 
*65 


5 


|*7X-9 | 


8x ‘7 


‘9x 
"65 





Ox | 
ee 2 ame & 


PUNCHMAREED COPPER COINS 


Obverse, 


As preceding. 


ay 





ee] _| 
4 i i _, = 

i a 
wee 

Pr et 

indira Gandhi 
Ce 1 





33 


33 


As preceding. by 
[Purchased, 1921.]| 


eee 


Reverse. 


2? 


a 





1 
ry 
j 

4 

\ 

Po 

‘4 

2. i 
a 
\ 
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‘9 x-7| As preceding. As preceding. 
| [Purchased, 1921. | 


# 


Pl. XIII. 12. 


+h] a3 


Pl. XIII. 7. 





108 PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS of 





» Obverse. Reverse. 


S090 Ss 


| As preceding. ° 
| Purchased, 1921.) 
Pl. XIII. 4, 


100) 238 


+] nF + 

\101} 238 ‘ Sa fa 

Pl. XIII. 5. 

102| 238 S F 
103| 237: i #77 

104) 237 e La ehe ¥ 

105 237 : i < 

106] 237 : ee % 

107| 236 ts L 


108} 236 


235 


bE be 


et, a} 





114 


i116 


x 117 


1118 





115 





235 
235 


235 


234 


233 
9) 233 
| 233 
1) 232 
22) 232 
| 232 


232 





Metal. 
Size, 





Zé 


square : 


PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS _ | Nee 7 ae 


Obverse, ~ 


‘85 x | As preceding. 


‘65 


685 


n” 





a 


Reverse, 





As preceding, epee 
[Purchased, 1921.] 


4 33 


i] : a2 
oT] ; ” 


” 4 


We pit! Ss cE 


“oe : .} 





es ri -" 
—- ——————— Sp ata in ee ae 
oo ==. oe et +s ~~ 
/ ' aA ‘ 
f oe - a 
t 


110 : PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 





i haat | A 
_| As preceding. 
Niece 1921 3 


He 
f 


4 


x § 
: 
: 
g 
= 
i 


127| 231 


“4 
i 
#4 
: 
7 


128] 231 | 1-2x F Boars eye 
129| 231 95x | sac, | # a 
|130 231 |-95x | ; : | 
131/ 230 | 95 | on | Bee wie | 
32 Ape ae | ; Ago | ve : ; 


133| 230 | sisal Ree ag ee eas 7 | . ” 9 NE 
| | | 2 india Gandhi N > onal i Sora eae se 1894. 3) 
0, CAD PLL 22. fa 


& 
a 
2 
7 
. 


aa 


1 


1 
| 


134] 230 |-9x-6} 
cel | seam  [Purchased, 10919 


135] “280. |-983¢: 1) Soa pa eee eg 





136 aia ls ete leet A | 
FL Xrh is. 2 a 
” \ ” 


137 227 | BS | ry) | 





PUNCHMAREED COPPER COINS 111 


Obverse, 


ys 0 
square 
-85 x | As preceding. As preceding. 
| [ Purchased, 1921.] | 


75 





Pa es * = a ae es Tees Sa Bere ge mT ae a Bee 1 p> & ‘ia ae) See 


re 


- PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 














Obverse. 


‘As preceding. 


oS 
wes fh coe Se 
‘lial 


ie fs Bou 


= thee pa 
Ea 


te rae ; aie * — hg! = fal 
" jadira-Gandhl National , 
en to Centre for the Arts 


PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 7 fol stae tt 





Wt. Size. | Obverse, | Reverse, 











| 216 ‘8 | As preceding. As preceding. 


(Purchased, 1921. ] | 
| 215 | +75 : : 
| 215 | -75 oe 
| 215 | 8x e 
172) 214 | 8x9] i 
| 213 | 10x | P 
213 |1-0x | M a “th : 
212 | 1.0 x pe Shean 
6) 212 |-9x-8| 5 
212 | ‘8 x eg one reaps 
{178} 211° 1-0 x Ses = ee 
| 79) 211 | ‘9x | a 
SAL EO tis, 3 ao y 
Bick stichoiielen an 


—-|182) 210 : 85. oom ; 





114 | -«: PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS: 


No.| Wt. comand Obverse. . Reverse. 



















As preceding. 


| As preceding. 
[Purchased, 1921 J 


183| 210 | +85 | 
y 
ie 






1184) 208 | -85 


a7 


dee 


185| 208 |1.2x 
| -65 


bE 


a Oe 


1186] 208 |-8x-9 


————— 


1187| 207 | -9 


yy 
Pore Be 


aaah | 


‘nh 

| ao I af 
; | ‘ee a8 
; 188} 207 8 x “7 | rT) : Saws » Re | rT 1 

: -_ = 4 

4 ag far ; 
/ ! ] \ se j al t 

Gt ore i 


2 " 
tts > 


189] 206 |-8x-7 
190) 205 | -7x 
75 


tb 


l191| 205 |-9x-7| 
” 


|i92} 205 | 8 


193] 205 | -8 a 
3 


a3 








PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS ecw t,t. F 








| Metal, 
Size. 


z 
| square 
197) 205 |-8x-7| As preceding. 


No.| We. Obverse. 











198] 203 | 1-0 x 


—|199} 203 


200] 203 | 


201| 202 - 


202} 200 |1-1x 


1-0 x | 


199 
‘75 


198 | -9x 


"65 
198 


197 |. 


an fy ale 


t | 

| a 
, > 
re rat 

|= ‘ 


pat Set ee ee 
«.. ~? ¢ 


be : Fe at om a 


~ - 39 oT 
=. “pa 
: ae =a “ne 
3 : 


eee 


s 
wr 





BS 
“are : 
+! 
1 
| 
ha > | 
4 
4 
| 


Ae LD 
ee — 
e 


Tee 
pe ae =f, 


PUNCHMARKED COPPER COINS 





7 


211] 187 |1-2x 


€ 


“05 


212) 185 | -75 


213] 178 |-7x-9 
214) 176 
[215] 175 


216| 172 


” 


be 


a 


Obverse. 


As preceding. 





dhi National. ; | 


Reverse, 





/ 


| As preceding. 
[Purchased, 1921.]| 


oF 


oF 


# FY 


oe [Cunningh 
C., C.A.T, Pl.T. 20. 


Pl, XII. 16. 


a7 


an 


x} 


a 


fh 
a 
| 
] A 


| 

4E 

oe 
s 


| 


eS 


et ile 
oo 
di 
| 
| ee 
ee 
is 
A 





PARI V <& 
TRIBAL COINS © 





Obverse, | | Reverse. 










ACYUTA 





Early Fourth Century A.D. 





| 3) (Acy-) in border of dots. | , 


(Cunningham, 1894. ]| 
Pl. XIV. 1. | 






As preceding. E 
[Cunningham, 1894.]| | 


a i 


Pl. XIV. 4. 





ACYUTA 3 ! 119 





| Metal 
| Size. 7 
| 12-0 | -45 | As preceding. As preceding. 
) i [| Cunningham, 1894. | 








| 
a0 43 


a3 a3 


a ewe es 


?Connected with Acyuta dynasty. 


: | Pr vice | a i 
46 |.-6 |CY(pr)in border of dots. |A16-spokedwhel. | 
FZ (pr) . P | 
| (Cunningham, 1894. ] 
2 SP aa 6 | 


it i ré 

Bea A ears 
_ 

- i Eases “oe 

Feet Sat a 

a 


Bs ‘= 
‘ é eee te ah 
iidira Sangh! Matornal 


Centre for the Arts 


iF : * 
oa A 
. 
i 
7 ig 
; , ~ 
. 1 pe ¥ ' 
Bees fi 
; 1. f 
a : i it 
: E re 4 od = 








——~L) in centre, 


TRIBAL COINS 


Reverse. 


ALMORA 


Second—First Centuries B.c. 


SIVADATTA 


Around, bull before tree in| | 

railing; followed by legend | | r 

€ABS4& (Sivadatasa). [Clive-Bayley, 1889.]| 

S| Pl. XIV. 7. : 
P.E., i, p. 224, fig. 





_~ SIVAPALITA 


Rude human figure in centre; | As preceding. | 
bull before tree in railing; [Clive-Bayley, 188 i: 
BREE LTS icy | Clive-Bayley, 1889.]| 
oie mAG UAE] | Pl. XIV. 8. | 
(Stvapalital sa}). | 


HARIDATTA 


~—~O in centre, ‘As preceding. | 


Around, bull before tree in | | Clive-Bayley, 1889.] k 
railing; followed by legend Pl, XIV. 9. is 


UL US] 4 & (Waridatasa).| 


(The above three coins were found ‘near Almorah in the| 
‘Himalaya mountains’ and presented to Sir Henry Elliot, from | 


whom they passed to the Clive-Bayley Col lection.) 


P. E., i, p. 224. 


ARJUNAYANA 121 





Size. Obverse, | Reverse. | 








Bae ARJUNAYANA 
Second Century B.c. 


Var. a. 








81 Bull 1. on hill (?). Standing figure between bi : 


(lingam ?) and ¥ 
(HEL LL (Aj(u)ndyan-) 
{ Cunningham, 1894.]| 
Pl, XIV. 10. 
C., C.A.D., Pl. VILL. 20. 
(of: P.#., Pl. XLIV. 22). 


|... Var.. 6. 

Bull r. before tree in railing. | Bull r. before lingam, 

a HECo tt Ew eh 
(Ajuntiyan\a)n{ am) jaya) 

(Cunningham, 1894. | 

| Pl. XIV. 11. 


2] 53 | 1-25 






104 | Much worn: bull? 


[-] Eiwt- (=)(u)n(@)y(a)r-) 
: _ [Eden, 1853.] 
Pl. XIV. 12. 





122 TRIBAL COINS : 7 


 alptenr Obverse. Reverse, 
: 


Size. | 


Wt. 


bic 








AUDUMBARA 


Second—First Centuries B.C. 


-SIVADASA 










‘Tree within enclosure on 1|.|Two-storied domed stupa. 
Forepart of elephant tol. on r. | Trident with axe on r. 
EZ | Undulating line below. 
Psi --- (S[tjvadasasa) = - - - JP (- - bar|a|sa) 
| [ Whitehead, 1922.} 
| | | Pl. XV. 1. 
1 | 33-0 |PPsTP <--> '- - PASPP (- - Sivadasasa) 
| | 3 | [ Whitehead, 1922.] 


~ -“RUDRADASA | 
| 65x As preceding, Sees : 


| 3 | 36-8 | 
> | yphhg - - - (Rudradasasa) 


As preceding. 
OVP - - (Odubarisa) 








| __ [Whitehead, 1922.]| _ 

46-0 | -65x | PPfys - - a Z 

«4 , | , 
36-0 Paes - - : ; | = Sri : 
| EPA os Pl. XV. 4. 
: | 

20-0 [-----] Uw (maka --) _— _. [Whitehead, 1922.]| 
P4757 (Odubarisa) | Pl. XV. 2. Ree 


[Irippal find, 1915.] 





tT 


Pl. XV. 10. 












AUDUMBARA | 123 
























| As preceding. | 
Poses [- -] yoy 


MAHADEVA 


| Humped bull r.; lotus. oh ne Elephant 1.; trident on |. 


|in front. : 
SILTY F around. anaaxtelav around. 


( Bhagavatamahadevasa) Below lEf€ (rajaraja). 
Below P9419 (rajarafia). (Cunningham, 1894.] | 
Pl. XIV. 16. 

C., C.A.L., Pl. IV. 5. 


Humped bull }. 

@ onl; oe above. 
\- - WOITPF around. 
|- 117 below. | 


As preceding. 
Traces of legend around. 


| Below tele (rajaraja). 
[Gen. M. Clerk, 1920.] | 
Pl. XIV. 17. 


| | Tree in enclosure; forepart of Stupa on |. trident with axe | | 
elephant to I. on r. 

|Top PIG (Mahadevasa -) 
Onr. - 77 (Odub--) | 


Onr. ---¥¥ 


On 1. Yor 
| [ Whitehead, 1922. ] | 
Pl. XV. 5. 








124 TRIBAL COINS a 
Wt. Obverse. | Reverse. - Ee 
- es SA ee eee | —————— > 
} | 
642-0 SLY - - (- - Mahadevasa) |- JAP - - 4 
_ | 
: -- 919 -3 


| | Irippal find, 1915.] 





Pl. XV. 6. 
40-5 oe xisayv 
Noy 
[Irippal find, 1915.]| 
Pl. XV. 7. io 
31-5 — xisyav |. 
[Irippal find, 1915.]| 
Pl. XV. 8. 
45-7 on \[- Joye 
ey Mea L PY [Irippal find, 1915.] 
| ‘Pl. XV. 9. | 
45:0 PHT - xtslar 
jo - - 
[ Whitehead, 1922. ]| 
42-8 Pp? - - --DyP | 
‘PHT - - | | [Ivippal find, 1915.])_ 
DHARAGHOSA 





‘Visvamitra standing facing| Trident with axe on r.; tree} 
with r. hand raised, traces of| in enclosure on 1. “fe 
skin over |. arm. Around 


|In front )>? ( Vigpamitra) | xicz AE] #0} unt i 
Around py $2P PS UW Baines IOP 


(at ahadevasa raha Dharagho- 


| saga) | [ Cunningham, 1894.]| 
-- | Below p49°7$? (Odubarisa) Pl. XIV. 14. 
? C, CAL, PL. 1. des 





AUDUMBARA 125 




















Obverse. Reverse. 


——SS o_O CUR ee 






Tree in enclosure; forepart of | Two-storied stupa; trident on 
elephant. 


Rout 
TEP IP - - ([Mahaldevasa_|- JOJP | 
rata Dharaghoga{ sa}) [ Whitehead, 1922. ] 
Pl. XIV. 15. 


RUDRAVARMA 


Bull r., lotus in front, 
PwTLIPAVIPY (Rafia Vamo- 
kisa Rudravarmasa) 


IAAT (vijayata) 


Elephant r.; trident with axe 
on |, 


EAX FY NAKY Abul F?) 








| [Lahore Museum. ] 
Pl. XIV. 13. 
kG. 9@-4.T., Pl. IV. 6. 
Pang. Mus. Cat.,'i, Pl. XVI. 137. 


Uncertain 


Tree in railing. Stupa; tracesof Brahmilegend. 
%& onr. | [J. P. Rawlins, 1922.] | 
cobra on |, | Pl, XV. 11. 
‘Similar. ; a 
| (J. P. Rawlins, pes | 
Pl. XV. 12. 
ARYAMITRA 


a3 Male figure standing to L, oy to l.; tree on |. 

holding spear in r. hand. HES h/ 2] (Ajamitasa) | 
end et) eS (Cunningham, 1894.]| 
(Rana Ajami -)| Pl XV. 18. 


‘Cy-GaE, PLAV.7. 






























ee ee 


54:5 


oo 


56-5 


3 | 23-0 


| 35-5 


84.0 








51-0 





TRIBAL COINS 


Obverse, - 


| As preceding. 


PLAY) (Rafa Ajamitrasa) 


fesse 


Standing figure as above. 


= NUP? 


HN 


Elephant r.; traces of legend. 


7y 





-CA- 


-MAHIMITRA 


Reverse, 


As preceding. 


|Rodgers, 1892,]| _ 
Pl, XV. 14, 


Traces of legend. 
[ Rodgers, 1892.]) 
Pl. XV. 15. 


| Elephant to 1. with rider. 
GEL] f 


Tree in railing. 
Hua --- ist? | : 
[ A. Grant, 1885.] a 
Pl, XV. 16. i 


Elephant to I. 
AYUAL-] (Mah(i)mitrasa) |- - XLEVA [-] 


(Cunningham, 1894.} 
C.,, OAL, Pl. IV. 9. | 


Traces of legend. 


|L- -JbOP9 
Pl. XV. 19. 
WCCO AT. PUTS: 


[Cunningham, 1894.]| 


a7 








AUDUMBARA -A27 


Metal. | | 
o.| Wt. Size. Obverse. : Reverse, 


= se ee or ee ee 














= 





E 
) row 
34| 31-0 | -65 | As preceding. As preceding. 
; PULP - [-] F- Lesa - - 
[J. P. Rawlins, 1922. | 
Pl. XV. 20. 


BHANUMITRA © 


Var. a. 


| 
32-0 | -55 |Blephanttol r wy 
| | PME] AP? (Raita Bhanumi- E x EE 
trasa)| [-] FAs A - - 
(Cunningham, 1894. | 
PL XV.~ 21. 
©, C.A.L, Pl. IV. 12. 


a a aS . 


28:7 | 6 > ok: ap) . 
AP) yer Haring a gies |J. P. Rawlins, 1922.]| 







| 97 : 


PAAR ace 


Pl, XV. 22. 


AL WA [- -] 
_ [J. P. Rawlins, 1922.] 
Pl. XV. 19. 


a3 


|J. P. Rawlins, 1922. ] 
Pl. XV. 1. 







[J. P. Rawlins, 1922.]| 
Pl, XVI. 2. | 


aay 
c FAAS - 


_ | seription illegible. © ee 





TRIBAL COINS . ae 


As preceding. As sce 
= ¥] FP - 7 - Fae 4 


(J. FP; Rawlins 1922,]| 
Pl, XVI. 3. 


1440 [-) 


| Cunningham, 1894.]|. 


Var. 6. 


Male figure standing to 1.,| Elephant to 1. with rider. 
holding spear in r, ee ALC AP 
undulating line on ~ 415 “J 44, [ Whitehead, 1922.]| 
Pl, XLITI, 2. 


Var. c. 


Elephant to 1. Elephant to r. before ae 
PLY AP ott 3 AV 


[ Whitehead, ae 
Pl. XLIII. 3. | 





36-0 








23.0 | 


34:0 | 


36-0 Svastika over fish. 


38-0 | 


5 | 26-8 


30-0 | 





AYODHYA. 129 





Obverse. Reverse. 





AYODHYA 
Second Century B. ¢. 
Cast coins: uninscribed 





Type I. 

Flower. Plain. | 
(Cunningham, 1894. | 

Fl, Vi. 6. 

C., C.A.L, Pl. TX. 1. 

: Type II. | | 
Svastika. | 
: We [Cunningham, 1894.]| 

Pl. XVI. 7. 


riGia..t, Pl Ee: 


i inl IT. 


ow 
hes [ Rodgers, 1894. | 
Pl, XVI. 8. 
(from Shahki Deri) 


[Cunningham, 1894.) | 
ae Pl. XVI. 9. | 
“COAL, Bl. Ta-3: 


i s [Lillie, 1898.] 
Pl. XVI. 10. 
“ ” ay [ Eden, 1853.] 
a7 


(Cunningham, 1894.] 





=. 





7 J Bins 

130 - TRIBAL COINS = 
, ia 

| Metal. , , 

No.) Wt. | ging Obverse. | Reverse. , 




















MULADEVA 
As Second—First Centuries B. c. | 
square a 
56-0 | -85 | Bull r.; uncertain object in 
front. 
ae 3 
eetetan, 1894,]| 
Pl. XVI. 11. 
C., C.A.L, Pl. IX. 4. : 
9| 42.0] 8 | ‘ Sele Se j 
Inscription illegible. {Cunningham, 1894. } 
| dos Pl. XVI. 12. : (3 
| al | : 
45 0 -g x “6 ri iT a7 | *. 
haghe-ae! [Eden, 1853.]| 
4 
VAYUDEVA 3 
Var. a. : : 
86-0 | -8 | Elephant 1.; uncertain object e 
| in front. 
GaPAY (Vayudevasa) a ‘#E 
EF ipnilienlagy 1804,]| 
Pl. XVI. 13. a 
a 


Ci, CATS PICERS 5: 


ee 1894 J) | 


| ia 





a 

eae FE 

, ‘ i 5 
cM ‘9 7 oy ; ” Ey 
- : a 

< 


AYODHYA 131 










Obveree, | Reverse. 


‘Var. b. 


Bull r. before on rT. | Standing figure in centre be- 
| LU tween two uncertain objects 
(=) uPAV (probably abhiseka of Laksmi). 
| [Eden, 1853. ]} 


aS Pl. XVII. 8. 










34 | 3 





(Cunningham, 1894. | 







VISAKHADEVA 





Var. a, 


| Laksmi standing facing. My 
| Elephants on either “side fF 3 xy 
standing on pedestals. anoint- 


ee Gade ET Oe 


(Visakhadevasa) isos 








| 
| 
| 
| 


BY DSAP ee 





| (Cunningham, 1894. | 
| Pl. XVI. 14. | 
C., C.A.1, Pl. TX. 6. 








| BVODAV eh ete 
: weal [Cunningham, 1894.] 
Pl. XVI. 15, 






rr 





(Cunningham, 1894.) 


_ -_ = 


132 TRIBAL COINS =a 






Obverse, ; ' Reverse. 





Var, 6. 





Bull 1.; uncertain object in 
front, 


RY - SAY 








fim & 
elle ati 


[Prinsep, 1847.]| 
Pl. XVI. 16. 





2 ee 






.- SAY | ” 
: | [Cunningham, 1894.] 







DHANADEVA 


Var. a. 





| Standing figure in centre; on| 
either side probably variants | 


of ef and f . Three small | 
symbols above including 7 | 


and eal 


Bull. r, before x OD. Pevionn 





GLSAY (Dhanadevasa) 








[Prinsep, 1837.]| 
Pl. XVI. 17. 







_ [Prinsep, 1837.]|_ 
PL ZVI 18; oe 






53 





(Cunningham, 1894.]| 
C., C.AL, Pl. TX..8, 








AYODHYA 183 


Var. 6. 


Bull |. ; small uncertain object | 
in front. 


OLPAY (Dhanadevasa) 


[ Cunningham, 1894. ] 
Pl. XVIII. 1, 
6, CAL, PLIS. 


a 
|Cunningham, 1894. | 
Pl. XVIII. 2. 


- 
[Cunningham, 1894. ] 


SIVADATTA 
Var. a. : 
Laksmi seated facing; ele-| 


phants oneither sidesprinkling 
her; the whole enclosed in an 


3} 33 


Pl. XLIITI. 5. 


between two uncertain 
symbols, 
[Temple, 1902. ] 
PL evi 7. 





‘134 TRIBAL COINS | 4% 













No.| Wt. Obverse. 
: | Var. ¢. 
30| 17-5 | - As preceding. | Group of uncertain symbols, 
, Including 82 and a variety 
vA - AY i aaa 
of tree in railing. 
Pl. XVII. 3. 
31] 9-5 : . 
| PAR (Cunningham, 1894.]} 
| 32 12-5 2 2 ” ! 
: PAD - - - Pl. XVII, 4. | 


C, C4 Pike 





tbc Var. d. 
| 33| 24-7 i 6 Ball to I. ietors “Ke on |, 5 
Mis | heroes tae aE Lon Nations! [ Cunningham, 1894.) 
PAPAY Pl. XVII. 5. | 
134} 11-0 | » ” f 
| - ASAP (Cunningham, 1894.]|_ 
35| 9-5 | n ” 33 
| PASAY Pl, XVIL 6 
NARADATTA 


| 36 | 26-0 | ‘Tree in centre. 


| Bull 1. before a on 1. 
STSAY (Waradatasa) 


oe 
on I. OF © (?) on r. 


x45 


‘Chante ahain’ 1894.]| 
Pl. XLITI. 6. 





AYODHYA 135 


















Obverse. 


Uncertain 
Elephant |.; uncertain object | Tree in centre. 
in front. re. 
Ma MSs eee a t onr. Uncertain on r. 
wero below, : 
{Cunningham, 1894.]| 


Pl, XLITII. 7. 


Tree in centre; other objects 
uncertain. 
(Cunningham, 1894.| 





Tree in double square. 
{Cunningham, 1894. | 
Pl. XLITII. 8. 


Elephant r. before standard. — 
--- SA En 


~SATVAMITRA 
First—Second Centuries A. D. 





Bull to l.; standard on 1. Cock to r.; palm tree on r. 
| AT HUAA (Satyamitasa) [H. N. Wright, metres 











ae  [Cunningham, 1894.]] 
Pl. XVII. 11 (0be.). 
Co Oa PL TX. 32. 






a7 i 3 
‘[C. M. Armstrong, Esq., Pres., 
. 1890.], 

Pl. XVII. 10. 








n a7 a7 


{Cunningham, 1894.]| 





136 


a OI ——E—e eee 





37-0: |: 


29-0 | 


17-0 | 


295 |} 
23-0 | - 


| 26-0. 










As preceding. 


| argu -- 


aI 5M - - 


(184 (4 


U5 -- 


5M - 


Obverse. 


TRIBAL COINS 





~ “@) 0.4.1, Pl. IX. 


| 
| 
| 


As preceding, 


Reverse, ’ 
; 


[Cunningham, 1894,]| 


Pl. XVII. 12. 


a3 


(Cunningham, 1894.) | 


i i} | 
* = 
” | 


(Grant, 1885.] i 
‘a 


[ Cunningham, 1894.]|_ 
Pl. XVII. 13. e 
| | 


13. ai. 


‘a 
) 


[Eden, 1853.]| 
Pl, XVII. 14. | 


i. 
| a, 
4 


| | ) 
" [Major Hay, 1860.]| 


A 


ae 


| Cunningham, 1894.]| 
Pl. XVII. 15. 


] 


|Cunningham, 1894.] “ 





a? 


‘Pl, XVII. 16. A 


if 


a3 


| Aa 
[ Cunningham, 1894.]| ; 


v 


